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RO'BEKT  Ci^ZL©.  E%; 

SIR, 

'/^  H  ^IS  one  of  the  greateji  Encourage-- 
B  ments  to  moji  Writers^  that  they 
.JL.  generally  Jddrefs  to  ^erfons 
who  knowing  little  of  the  SubjeSi  they  treat 
of  it  ghes  them  an  Opportunity  to  fay  as 
many  kind  Things  as  they  pleafe  of  their 
own  ^roduBions^  without  fear  of  (]\epre^ 
henfion  :  But  this  Advantage  1  halpe  en-^ 
tirely  loji  ;  for  in  Jf  easing  of  Tainting  to 
you^  Sir  J  /  fpea\  to  One  of  the  befl  Judges 
of  that  noble  Art^  which  is  not  to  he  un^ 
derjlood  without  penetration^  Delicacy^  good 
Sencey  a  refnd  Tafte^  md  a  Portion  of 
that  Genius  which  infpird  the  Painter 
in  his  Performance,  if  I  Jhould  fay  things 
boldly  to  you^  and  as  of  my  own  KnoW'^ 
ledge^  you  would  eafily  deteB  the  Deceit^ 
and  my  Prefumption  would  he  more  unpar- 
donable than  my  Igfiorance.  Tet^  tho  I 
mujl  he  "Very  Cautious  how  I  go  out  of  } 
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Veph^  lefi  I  jink.  T^hen  1  attempt  to  Swim^ 
I  may  'Venture  farther  on  your  Candour  mi. 
Humanity  than  on  my  own  Jud^ent^  were 
it  to  the  full  as  good  as  I  could  wijh  it. 

'Tis  the  Happinefs^  Sir^  of  Men  of  your 
Fortune  J  that  they  can  ^ad  and  See  what 
they  think,  fit  for  their  T/eaJure  or  Inflru- 
Bion  ;  but  this  Bene  ft  rather  exptfes  than  • 
improipes  Many^  who  have  not  a  true  Relijh 
of  the  Things  about  which  they  are  curious, 
Vaji  Libraries  ill-ehofen  are  rather  <l(ub' 
hip?  than  Curiofities  ;  and  numerous  Col- 
lections of  ^iSiures  injudicioujly  madcy 
are  the  fport  and  contempt  of  the  SpeBatoVf 
and  a  <^fleBion  on  the  Owner,  But  when 
fuch  Libraries  and  CoUeSiions  ixcel  alik^ 
in  Number  and  Value^  they  are  Treafures 
of  which  the  greatefli  Princes  are  proud. 
There's  no  Gentleman  in  England  who  has 
any  thing  of  this  k}nd  in  greater  ^erfeSlion 
than  your  felf  who  poffefs  fomething  of  fe- 
deral of  the  befl  Mafters  that  are  Jpo\en 
of  in  the  following  Treatife^  and  every 
X>ay  in  your  own  Houje  (the  Ornament  of  the 
fnej^  Square  Europe)  you  behold  fome  of 
the  Wonders  that  the  Hands  cf  Paolo 
Veronefe,  Guido,  Nicholas  Pouflfin, 

Carlo 
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Carlo  Maratt,  and  other  excellent  Jrtifls 
have  froducd.  By  the  Nicety  of  your 
Choice  the  World  admires  that  of  your 
Gouty  and  are  furfriz^d  to  fee  fo  many 
rare  Things  together  in  a  Country  where 
^aintingy  and  the  politer  Arts,  are  not  fi 
much  encoura^d  as  in  thofe  Places  ^  where^ 
ferhafSy  the  Nobility  a?td  Gentry  are  not 
Jo  r^ell  quali^'d  to  judge  of  Merits  nor  fi 
well  able  to  reward  it  as  in  England. 
Tety  there  are  e'^en  here  Jome  few  Illujiri-r 
ous  PerfonSy  and  Men  of  Worth  and  Honour y 
who  are  follicitous  for  the  Projperity  of  the 
Arts,  and  contribute,  by  their  Studies  and 
^ountyj  towards  makjng  them  flour ijly  and 
frevail  among  us. 

Painting  is  Sijler  to  Poetry,  the  Mufe's 
Darlings  and  tho  the  latter  is  moreTalka^ 
tilpCy  and  confiquently  more  able  to  pu(h  her 
Fortune,  yet  ^ainting^  by  the  Language  of 
the  EyeSy  and  the  Beauty  of  a  more  fenfible 
Imitation  of  ISlaturey  makes  as  ftrong  an 
Imfrejfton  on  the  Soul^  and  deferVeSy  as 
well  as  Poetry  y  Immortal  Honours. 

Confuls,  Emperors  and  Kings  have^ 
entertain  d  themfehes  with  the  Exercifes  of 
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Poetry,  and  exalted  the  Mufe     the  Bo- 
mage  they  paid  her  :  As  much  is  to  belaid 
for  Painting.   On?  of  the  four  Houfes  of 
the  Fabii,  as  Eminent  as  any  in  Rome, 
afjumd  the  Name  of  Pi(Stor,  fr  that  Fa- 
bius,  their  Jncejlor^  painted  the  Temple  of 
Health,  and  was  ejieem'd  the  Founder  of 
the  Old  Roman  School.  More  than  one  of 
the  Emperors  in  the  Bas  Empire,  fpent 
?nany  Hours  with  a  Pallet  and  Pencil, 
andyinthe  /afl Century ^  Lewis  XIII.  learnt 
to  Defign  of  Vouet.    The  late  ^jueen 
MAR  Y  of  Glorious  Memory^  and  her 
Sifler  our  prefent  Gracious  Soipereign  §lueen 
A  N  N  E,  were  both  infiruSled  in  this  Art 
by  Gibfon  the  Dwarf.   All  the  Children 
€j  the  ^ueen  of  Bohemia,  Daughter  to 
i\ing  James  I.  were  taught  to  <Paint  by 
HQntorrt,<i«^,  amongthe  refi^the  Princejs 
Sophia,  whoy  with  her  Sifier  the  Abbefs  of 
Maubuiflbn,  fays  Monjieur  de  Piles,  fe 
diftinguerent  par  I'habilete  de  leur 
Pinj^eau.  Alexander  the  Great  was  not 
fo  fond  of  his  Miflrefs,^^  of  his  Painter, 
for  he  parted  with  her  to  pleafe  him^  and 
our  own  King  Charles  I.  delighted  mou 
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m  fainting  than  in  all  the  other  Sciences^ 
as  much  a  Majler  as  he  was  of  all.  But 
you^  Sir^  are  too  well  acojuaintcd  with  the 

^^^^...jfLlhLAj^J^  fl^^^'^  '^i^h  any 
Information  from  Me^  nor  does  it  want  any 
other  Recommendation  than  the  Delight  it  at 
once  affords  the  moji  fublime  Faculty  of  the 
Souly  the  Judgment^  and  the  moJi  delicate 
Sence  of  the  Body^  the  Sight  to  engage  the 
^roteSlion  of  the  Curious;  And  as  you  are 
Jo  in  a  'X^ery  high  Degree^  I  h^pe^  Str^  this 
will  h  no  ungrateful  Offerings  fnce^  as  fw 
as  our  Author  is  concern  d^'tis  the  moJi  Qomr 
fleat  and  exaB  Difcourfe  of  the  i\jnd  that 
elper  was  fuhlijyd  in  fo  fmall  a  Comfafs. 

The  liiflcrtation  befoi[e  his  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Lives  of  the  Painters  has 
been  thought  admirable  by  fevere  Criticks^^ 
md  the  Rules  he  Inys  down  for  Taint ingj 
Jo  jufly  that  they  might  feripe  aljofor  Poetry* 
/  do  not  fay  this^  Sir^  to  biafs  your  Opinio 
on  in  his  favour ^that  WQjuld  bi  equally  'Vain 
and  arrogant  ;  you  are  fo  well  acquainted 
with  our  Author  in  his  own  Language^  thm 
it  will  be  eafj  for  you  to  judge  whether  he 
deferVes  tlx  CharaShr  which  is  giyen  of 
him  or  not.  He  calls  his  Account  of  the 
J  ^  fdntxf^ 
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<P aimer  s  Lhes  an  Abridgment,  anc[ 
that  with  good  reafon^  for  you  will  imme^ 
diately  ferceiDe  that  he  induflrioujly  avoids 
entring  into  the  Detail  of  their  JBions  : 
Indeed^  the  ^reate^  of  them  Leonardo  da 
yincij  MicHael  Angelo,  and  Sir  Peter 
PaulRubens      excepted^  did  nothing  of 
Confequence  enough j  otherwife  than  as  Pain- 
ters, to  gi'Ve  occafion  for  any  thing  to  he 
faid  of  them  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Pub- 
jick.  In  their  prilpate  Capacities  their  Li'^es 
were  like  the  reji  of  the  Bulk^  of  Manhjndy 
to9  mean  for  the  ^en  of  an  Hiftorian,  and 
Monfieur  de  Piles  has  thought  ft  to  let  his 
Jhort  Hijiory  of  them  contain  only  fuch  ef 
their  J^ions  as  ferVd  to  giipe  the  World 
the  hefl  Idea  of  them  as  Painters,  He 
has  incerted  none  but  what  had  feme  (^la-r 
tion  or  other  to  their  Arty  and  that  waseajt-. 
ly  done  in  a  few  Tagesy  and  fometmes  in  a 
few  Lines-y  unlefs  be  had  dejtgnd  to  write 
a  Bifory  of  Pictures,  and  not  of  Pain^ 
ters.    1  he/ieVe  Gentlemen  s  Curioftty^  in 
this  Cajey  will  go  m  farther  than  to  kjiow 
where  the  Painter  was  born^  whofe  Dife 
aple  he  wasy  what  was  his  Manner,  bow. 
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he  Executed  it^  which  were  his  hefl  Pieces^ 
and  when  he  Tfyd.  Our  Author  tel/s  us 
in  his  Preface,  that  he  had  feen  all  the 
remarkable  'Bookj  of  this  k}ndy  and  after 
he  had  Examind  Vafari,  Ridolfi ,  Carlo 
Dati,  BagUoni,  Soprani,  the  Count 
Malvafia,  Pietro  Bellori,  Van-Mandre, 
Cornelius  de  Brie,  Felibien,  Sandrart 
and  others^  thought  Abridgment  necej^ 
fary  as  well  as  his  Diflertation, /<rr^e 
Volumes  on  the  Lives  of  ^rivateMen^  mufi 
certainly  contain  many  trivial  Things^  and 
confequent/y  prove  tirefom.  There  are  few 
who  have  Leifure  or  Application  enou^  ta 
run  thro'  Ten  or  Twenty  Book/  on  an  Art 
which  was  intended  chiefly  for  Pleafurey 
tho'  it  has  alfi  its  Opportunities  of  InjlruU' 
ing^  as  is  made  appear^  we  hope,  in  the 
following  Tranflation. 

His  (^^fons  had  the  fame  Weight  with 
Me  in  the  Eflay  towards  an  Englifh 
School.  /  have  written  of  the  Englifh 
Mafters,  more  as  they  were  Painters  than 
as  they  were  Men  :  And  yet  I  haVe^  with 
much  Pains  and  Trouble^  gather  d  together^ 
from  the  befi  Authorities^,  Materials  enough 
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tc  ma\e  fome  of  the  Lhes  larger  than  Mon^ 
fieur  de  Piles  has  done  his.  I  would  not 
meddle  with  thofe  Mafters  that  are  livings 
as  well  knowing  that's  a  tender  Jffair^  and 
not  to  be  touch  a  without  running  theEtfque 
of  gilping  general  Offence,  IfDifcretion 
would  have  permitted  me  to  do  tty  1  might 
haipe  enlar^d  and  adorn  d  Our  School 
fe  muchy  that  neither  the  Roman,  nor 
the  Venetian,  would  have  had  caufe  to  be 
ajham'd  of  its  Company.  As  it  is^  'tis 
more  than  a  Match  fo^  the  French;  and 
the  German,  and  Flemifh-Schools,  on- 
ly excel  it  by  the  performances  of  thofe 
Mafters  whom  we  claim  as  our  Own^ 
Hans  Holbein  and  Van-Dyck  are  as 
much  Ours,  as  Sebaftian  of  Venice  be^ 
longs  to  the  Roman-School,Spagnoletto 
to  Lombard,  or  Ellis  and  DeCham- 
pagne  to  the  French  :  Nor  have  we  a 
Jmall  Title  to  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
fir  'twas  the  ProteCiion  and  Friendjlnp  <ef 
the  Duke  tff  Buckingham,  that  procur'd 
him  the  Opportunities  he  had  of  di^inguiJfM 
ing  himfelf  above  others  of  his  Contemporar. 
ries  and  Comtry-Men  of  the  fame  Trofefp' 
Q^,    'Twas  (?jrBuckingham?M 

tecqm- 
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yecommended  him  to  the  Governor  of  the 
HetheriandSj  as  a  proper  Perfon  to  repde 
at  the  Court  <?jf  England,  as  the  I\jng  of 
SpainV  Mimjler,  'Twas  here  that  he  per-^ 
^orrn'd  fome  of  his  hefi  Pieces,  and  here 
that  he  acqmr'd  the  CharaBer  of  a  States- 
Man,  whtch^  no  doubt^  was  a  confderahle 
Advantage  to  his  (^utation  as  a  Painter. 

But  why  Jhould  we  be  Jo  unjuji  to  our 
jehesy  as  to  tfm^  we  fiand  in  need  of  an 
Eiccufe^  for  pretending  to  the  Honour  of  a 
School   Painters    well  as  fZ>^  French, 
who  have  been  in  Tofplfton  of  it  almoji  as 
long  as  the  Italians.    Tou  f^^ow,  Sir^  by 
the  many  Beautiful  Pieces  you  h^Ve  feen  of 
thefrincipalMafers  of  bothNations^  that  if 
they  have  had  r^wVouetSjt^aVPouffins^ 
and  le  Bruns,  we  have  had  our  Fullers, 
our  Dobfons,  and  our  Coopers ;  and 
have  not  only  infinitely  out-done  them  in 
Portraits,  but  have  producd  more  Ma- 
ilers in  that  kjndy  than  all  the  reji  of 
Europe. 

We  may  alfo  ajfrm^  that  the  Art  is  en^ 
dehted  to  us  for  the  Invention  of  Mezzo- 
Tinto,  "  and  the  PerfeBion  of  Crayon^ 
fainting.    By  otif.  Authors  Account  of 

Paftils, 
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Paflils,  (t  name  former /j  ghen  to  Cray- 
ons, one  may  fee  that  the  Italians  had  a 
Very  flight  Notion  of  a  Manner  that  is 
fraBisci  here  with  jo  much  Succefs,  Tbej 
made  their  Drawings  f «  a  grey  ^afer^^ 
with  black,  and  white  Chalk^y  and  left  the 
Paper  to  fer'vefor  the  Middle-Tint,  Their 
Colours  were  like  ourSy  drjy  without  any 
Mixture  of  Oil  or  Water,  Our  Country^ 
Man,  Mr.  Aflifield,  multiply  d  the  Num^ 
her  and  Variety  of  Tints,  and  painted 
Various  Complexions  in  Imitation  of  Oily 
and  this  Manner  has  been  fo  much  im- 
proVd  among  us,  that  there's  no  fubjeSi 
which  can  be  exprefs'd  by  Oily  but  the 
Crayons  can  effeSi  it  with  casual  Force 
and  Beauty, 

Tou,  Siry  who  are  fo  good  a  Critic^^ 
and  fo  generous  a  Matron  of  the  Art,  can^ 
not  but  wijh  we  had  the  fame  Jdvantage  at 
other  Schools  have  in  an  Academy.  'Tis 
true^  we  haVe  feVeral  admirable  Colle(5i:i- 
ons,  and  your  own  in  particulars  whoje 
Pieces  are  enmgh  to  infsrm  the  moji  indu- 
(Irious  Difciple,  and  inffire  his  Genius 
to  arrive  at  a  Maftery  in  the  Art.  IhaVe 
heard  a  famous  Painter  ajfert^  That  our 

Bnglifk, 
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Englijh  Nobility  and  Gentry  may 
boaft  of  as  many  good  Prftures,  of 
the  beft  Italian  MzdtvSy  as  (^me  itfelf. 
Churches  only  excepted,  ^^jjL'MJ^. 
d^cult  to  have  Jccefs  to  any  of  thefe  Col- 
lediions,  miefs  it  be  to  yowr^  Sifj  who 
feem  to  haVe  made  your  exceilent  Colle€li- 
on,  as  much  for  the  fuhlick^  Inflruftion^  as 
for  your  own  private  SatisfaUion^  that  they 
are^  in  a  great  meafure^render  d  ufelefs^  like 
Gold  in  Mifers  Coffers.  Had  we  an  Aca- 
demj  we  might  fee  how  high  the  Engli/h 
Genius  would  foar^  and  as  it  excels  all  o~ 
ther  Nations  in  Poetry,  fo^  no  douky  it 
would  equaly  if  not  excel^  the  greatefi  of 
them  all  in  Painting,  were  her  fVings  as 
well  imfd  as  thofe  ofltzly^  Flanders:  and 
France.  As  for  Italy,  her  Academies  have 
kept  her  Genius  alive^  or  it  would  haVe 
expird  with  her  Majiers>,  who  firfi  Jhew'd 
Jhe  had  one^  as  her  Genius  in  Poetry  dyd 
with  Taflfo,  and  his  Contemporaries* 
French,  mdeedy  are  a  forward  Teople^wh 
pretend  to  ^Val  all  Nations  of  the  pforld 
in  their  feVeral  Excellencies^  yet  conftder~ 
ing  they  Value  themfelves  Jo  much  on  their 
own.  Academy,  'tis  a  matter  of  wonder  to 

fee 
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fee  fo  little  Improvement  in  them  hy  it : 
And  if  we  are  equal  only  to  them  noWy  how 
much  jlmld  we  out-Jhine  them^  had  the 
'EDgVifhDifciples  in  this  Art  as  manyUelfs 
and  Encouragements  as  theirs. 

Sir^  'tis  with  all  foffbie  EefpeSl  that  I 
offer  you  a  Treatife^  which  has  been  fnijh'd 
with  fo  many  Difficulties.  The  Art  was 
flew  to  uSy  tho  the  Lan^age  of  the  Origi- 
nal was  not  J  but  we  wanted  the  Advice  of 
thofe  Gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Dry  den  cort- 
fulled  in  his  Tranjlation  of  Frefnoy.  If 
we  haVe  errd  in  Terms ^  youU^  I  hope^ 
confider  us  as  the  World  has  been  favour 
hie  to  that  immortal  Toet  for  the  fame 
Fault.  Could  I  have  fo  far  prejum'd  ofi 
your  Feadinefs  to  oblige  dll  Manhjnd^  as  to 
have  dejtrd  to  be^  e?dightend  by  you  when 
I  was  in  the  Dark^  I  had  committed  fewer 
Errors  on  my  part^  but  I  had  no  Warrant 
for  that  Freedom  J  and  tho  we  communica^ 
ted  the  whole  Work^  to  all  that  we  believed 
could  ajfifi  us  in  it^  yet  'tis  certain^  with 
all  our  caution^  we  are  far  from  being  In^ 
fallible. 

Several  Majlers^  whom  I  haVe  apply  d 
to  haVe^  differ  d  about  the  Interpretation  of 
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fime  Terms,  and  even  French  ^aintefs 
have  ajfurd  me^  that  our  Author  has  us  d 
fome  which  Were  unk^nown  before.  I  too^ 
the  fence  ofthofe  words  from  them^  and  it 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Juthor,  I  hofe^ 
we  have  no  where  miJiaJ^en  him;  at  leajb 
eonfiderably.  He  is  excufable  for  his 
InnoVationsy  on  account  o^  his  great  IQiow- 
ledge  in  the  Art.  [Twas  this  Gentleman 
who  tranflated  Monfieur  FrefnoyV  Latin 
Poemy  De  Arte  GYZ^hic^^  and  wrote 
the  ^fleBions  upon  ity  but  jet  not  thinkjng 
them  fujjkient  to  explain  it  as  clearly  as  he 
would  have  it^  he  publijh'd  this  Book^  Twen- 
ty Tears  afterwards.  Be  is  ftiU  living  in 
Paris,  and  Defigns  and  Paints  very  well 
himfelf  for  his  Viverjion^  being,  not  of  the 
Profeffion^  however y  I  doubt  from  the  Cha- 
rdler  of  the  French- School^  whether  his 
Praftice  comes  up  to  his  Theory, 

I  am  confctous  to  my  felf  that  our  Tran- 
Jlation  of  him^  as  to  the  Stile ^  falls  JJ?ort  of 
Mr.  Dryden V  Verfion  of  Frefnoy V  Toem, 
The  Original  wiUy  in  Jome  meajure^  make 
amtnds  for  thaty  and  it  had  been  happy  for 
ei(r  Author y  and  the  whole  Art  of  Paintings 
if  the  Gentlemany  who  added  the  Lives  of 

the 
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the  Painters  ta  Mr,  Dryden  j  Tranjlati' 

hmd  had  Leifure  or  Inclination  to  harpe 
done  for  us^  what  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  do 
for  hinty  and  haVe  fet  out  the  Engli/h- 
School  with  the  Ornaments^  that  his 
\j[ud^ent  and  Elegance  could  ha've  gi'ven 
it^  1  had  his  Wor\  before  me  in  the  Exe- 
cution of  my  ownj  and  endeafourd  to  imi* 
tate  him  in  the  Account  cf  thofe  Englijfh 
fainter s^  whom  he  thought  worthy  his^en. 
They  had  all  been  Immortal  in  his  ISLame 
and  Works  J  whereas^  I  can  only  exfe^i  to 
halpe  mine  prefervd  by  thofe  of  the  Majiers 
of  whom  1  have  written. 

Sir^  I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  yoit 
hith  fo  long  a  ftate  of  my  Cafe^  I  wifh  the 
Tranjlation  and  Additions  jiood  lefs  in  need 
of  your  ProteSiion^  and  that  I  had  fome  bet* 
ter  waji  of  jhewing  to  the  World  with  what 
Xeal  and  ^efpeSi  1  am^ 

S  I  R, 

your  nioft  Hunible,  and 
ixioft  ObedienC  Stnmtf 
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The  I D  E  A  of  a  Perfed: 

painter: 

O  R, 

Kules  for  forming  a  Right  fudg" 
ment  on  the  iFork^s  of  the 
Painte  RS. 
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GENIUS  is  the  firft  Thing  we  muft 
fuppofe  in  a  Painter  3  'tis  a  part  of 
him  that  caflnot  be  acquired  by  Study 
or  Labour.  It  flioa'd  be  great  to  an- 
fwer  the  greatnefs  of  an  Art  which  includes  fo 
many  Sciences,  and  requires  fo  much  Time  and 
Application  to  be  Mafter  of  as  Painting  does.  Al- 
low  then  a  Man  born  with  this  happy  Talent, 
the  Painter  muft  regard  f^ijihle  Nature  as  his  ob- 
je£t.  He  muft  have  an  image  of  her  in  his 
Mind,  not  only  as  he  happens  10  fee  her  in  par- 
ticular Subjedls,  but  as  Ihe  ought  iq  be  in  her 
felf,  and  as  (he  would  be,  were  (he  not  hinder'd 
by  certain  accidents, 

B  Now 
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Now  it  being  very  difficult  to  meet  with  this 
perfcdl  State  of  Nature,  'tis  neceflfary  the  Painter 
fliould  improve  himfelf  by  the  fame  fearch  theAn- 
cients  made  after  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
capacity,  of  which  they  have  left  us  Examples  in 
Sculptures,  that  in  fpite  of  the  fury  of  Time  and 
Barbarians  have  been  preferv'd,  and  are  even  yet 
to  be  feen.  He  ought,  I  fay,  to  have  a  fuffici- 
ent  knowledge  of  Jnt'^juity^  and  to  learn  by 
that  how  to  follow  Nature  y  for  the  Antique 
has  always  been  the  Rule  of  Beauty  to  the  beft 
Judges,  He  muft  not  content  himfelf  with  being' 
exad  and  regular,  he  (hould  in  every  thing  he 
does  fticw  2L  grand  Gu^o^  and  above  all  things  a- 
void  what  is  mean  and  infipid. 

This^r^?^^  Gtifiom  the  Works  of  the  Painters, 
is  a  ufe  of  the  choiceft  Effe£ls  of  Nature,  fuch 
as  are  Great,  Extraordinary  and  Probable.  Great, 
becaufe  things  are  fo  much  the  lefs  fenfible  to  us, 
-  by  how  much  they  are  little  or  divided.  Ex- 
traordinary, becaufe  what  is  ordinary  does  not 
ftrike  us,  nor  draw  our  attention.  Probable, 
becaufe  'tis  requifite  that  thcfe  great  and  extraor- 
dinary Things  ftiould  appear  to  be  Poflible, 
and  nor  Chimerical.  The  perfedl  Painter  muft 
have  a  juft  Idea  of  his  Profclfion,  which  may  be 
thus  defin'd,  Tainting  is  an  Art^  that  by  means  of 
Dejign  andCelouring  imitates  all'viJtbkOhje^s  on  a  flat 
Superficies,  Three  ihings  fliould  be  comprehended 


tion^  and  choV  the  latter  does  not  kem  to  be  very 
clearly  expreft,  yet  it  may  be  underftood  by  rhefe 
words  Vifible  ObjeHs,  which  imply  the  matter  of 
the  fubje£tthe  Painter  propofes  to  himfelf  to  re- 
prcfcnt.  He  ought  to  know,  and  to  pradlice 
rhefe  three  Parts  of  his  Art  in  as  much  perfcdlion 
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as  poflTible  t  We  fliall  therefore  further  explain 
them  in  fpcaking  of  the  other  parts  that  depend 
on  them. 

Compofition  contains  two  things,  Inwnticn 
and  Dijpojiticn.  By  Invention  the  Painter 
fliould  find  out  thofe  Subje6ls  to  work  upon  that 
are  moit  proper  to  be  expreft  and  adorn*d.  And 
by  Difpofition  he  ought  to  place  them  in  the 
moft  advantageous  Situation^  and  where  they 
will  have  the  greareft  EfFedl,  the  Eye  being 
pleas*d  with  viewingtbe  faireft  Parts  of  the  Things 
reprefenred,  which  fhould  be  well  contrafied^  weli 
diverfify' ZV\d\^d\ grouf  d. 

The  Painter,  to  be  perfe£i,  muft  defign  cor- 
rectly with  a  good  Gufio,  and  a  different  Stite^ 
fomc'times  Heroic,  foniecimes  Pafloral,  according 
to  the  Charafter  of  the  Figures  he  introduces. 
He  muft  know,  for  Example,  that  the  Out-lines 
which  would  agree  with  Divinities,  would  in  no 
wife  be  fuitable  to  common  People  3  Heroes  and 
private  Soldiers,  the  ftrong  and  the  weak,  the 
young  and  the  old  ought  each  fo  have  their  fe- 
veral  Forms.  Befides,  Nature  differing  in  all  her 
Productions  requires  that  the  Paintc^r  fliouId 
have  an  anfwerable  Variety  in  his,  and  he  muft 
never  forget  that  of  all  the  various  xManners  of 
dtfigning,  there  is  none  good  but  that  which  is 
composed  of  beautiful  Nature,  and  the  Antiqm 
together. 

The  Attitudes^  or  Poftures  of  the  Figures,  fhould 
be  Natural,  Expreffive,  vary'd  in  their  A6tions, 
and  contrafied  in  their  Members.  Th^y  fhould 
be  Simple  or  Noble,  Animated  or  Temperate, 
according  to  the  fubjeCl  of  the  PiClure,  and  the 
difcrction  of  the  Painter. 
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The  ExpreJJlon  muft  be  jaft  to  the  fubjeiS, 
what  relates  to  the  principal  Figure  flioufd  be 
noble,  elevated  and  fublime,  and  a  Medium 
ought  to  be  obferv'd  between  what  is  exaggera- 
ted, and  what  infipid. 

The  Extremities^  I  mean  the  Head,  Feet  and 
Hands,  muft  be  draw^n  with  more  nicety  and  ex- 
a£tnefs  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Figures,  and 
muft  together  help  to  render  their  Afilioh  more 
Expreffive. 

The  Draperies  ftiould  be  well  fet,  the  Foldings 
large,  as  few  as  may  be,  and  well  contrafied. 
The  Stuff  ought  to  be  heavy  or  light,  according 
to  the  quality  andconvenierice'of  ihefubjeil: 
Sometimes  it  fhould  be  wrought/  and  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind,  and  fome times  plain,. agreeable  to  the 
Figure  and  its  Situation,  which  requires  more  or 
lefs  Luftre  for  the  Ornament  of  the  Pidlure,  and 
for  the  Occonomy  of  the  whole. 

Animals  are  chiefly  charadteriz'd  by  a  lively  and 
particular  ftroke  of  the  Pencil.  *  .  . 

Landskips  fhould  not  be  encumber'd  with  too 
many  Objedts,  and  the  few  that  are  there,  ought 
to  be  well  chofen.  If  a  great  quantity  of  Ob-- 
je6ls  arereprefcnted  togetHet,  they  muft  be  in-^ 
geniouily^r(?^;>V  with  Lights  and  Shadows  j  the 
placing  ot  them  muft  be  -well  comeBed^  and  yet 
free.  The  Trees  muft  be  of  different  Forms,  Co- 
Jour,  and  Touch,  as  Prudence  and  the  Variety  of 
Nature  require.  This  Touch  ought  always  to  be 
light,  as  ic  were  in  motion  ;  the^  Fore-ground 
fhould  be  rich,  either  by  the  Objects  them- 
fdves,  or  at  leaft  by  nicety  of  Work,  which  ren- 
dcrs  things  true  or  palpable-  The  Sky  muft  be 
light,  and  no  Objedt  on  the  Earth  have  any  of 
its  Aerial  Character,  except  fmooth  Waters,  and 

poli/h'd 
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poHfh'd  Bodies,  which  are  fufceprible  of  the  op- 
pofite  Colours,  as  well  Celeftial  as  Terreftrial. 
The  Clouds  fhould  be  well  chofen,  well  toudvd, 
and  well  plac'd. 

The  Perfpeiiive  fhould  be  very  regular,  and 
yet  with  a  fceming  Negligence. 

In  Colouring,  which  comprehends  two  things, 
the  Local  colour,  and  the  Clara  Ofcuro,  the 
Painter  fhould  inform  himfelf  very  well  of  both 
theoneand  the  other.  This  only  will  diftinguidi 
him  from  thofe  Artifts,  who  underftand  Meafure 
and  Proportion  as  well  as  he,  and  this  will  ren  • 
der  hirn  ,the  more  faithful,  and  more  perle6l 
Imitator  of  Nature. 

The  Local  colour  is  nothing  elfe  but  that 
which  is  natural  to  each  Object  in  whatever 
place  'tis  found,  which  diftinguiflies  it  from  o- 
thcrs^  and  which  perfedlly  marks  its  CharaSter. 

Thc  Claro  Ofcuro  is  the  Art  of  diftributing 
Lights  and  Shadows  advantageoufly,  as  well  on 
particular  Gbjeds,  as  on  a  Picture  in  general. 
On  particular  Obj^dls  to  give  them  a  convenient 
Relievo  and  Roundnefs,  and  in  the  Picture  in  ge- 
neral toexpofethe  Objefts  with  pleafure  to  the 
view  of  the  Spedlators,  by  giving  the  Eye  an  oc- 
cafion  to  reft,  which  is  done  by  an  Ingenious 
diftribution  of  great  Lights,  and  great  Shadows, 
which  lend  each  other  mutual  Affiftance  by 
fheir  Oppofition.  Thus  great  Lights  are  a  Re- 
pofe  for  great  Shadows,  as  great  Shadows  are  for 
great  Lights.  Tho',  as  has  been  faid,  the  Claro 
Ofcuro  comprehends  the  Art  of  placing  all  Lights- 
and  Shadows  well,  yet  'tis  more  particularly  un- 
dcrftood  to  be  the  Knowledge  of  rightly  difpo- 
2ng  great  Lights,  and  great  Shadows, 


Their 
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Their  Diftribution  in  this  laft  fenfe  may  be 
inack  four  ways,  Firfi  by  the  natural  Shadows 
of  the  Body,  Secondly  by  Groupes^  that  is,  by  di- 
Ipofing  the  Objefls  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
Lights  may  be  join'd  all  together,  and  the  Sha- 
dows the  fame,  as  one  may  imperfe6lly  perceive 
in  a  Grape^  whofe  Grains  on  the  fide  of  the 
Light  make  a  Mafs  of  Brightnefs,  and  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  a  Mafs  of  Darknefs,  yet  all  together 
form  but  one  Groupe^  and  are  as  one  Obje6l'. 
This  muft  be  done  fo  Artificially,  that  no  Affc- 
elation  may  appear  in  it :  TheObjedls  muft  feem 
fo  fituated  naturally,  and  as  by  chance. 
Thirdly^  By  the  accidents  of  a  fuppos'd  Light, 
and  Fourthly^  By  the  Nature  and  the  Body  of 
the  Colours,  which  the  Painter  may  give  to  his 
Objedls,  without  altering  their  Charadler.  This 
part  of  Painting  is  the  beft  and  fureft  way  for  a 
Painter  to  add  Force  to  his  Works,  and  to  ren- 
der his  ObjciSs  fenfible,  as  well  in  general,  as  in 
particular.  I  don't  find  that  the  way  of  the  Claro 
Ofcuro  was  known  in  the  Roman  School,  before 
Tolidoro  da  Caravagws  time  who  difcover'd  it, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  Principles  of  the  Art  of 
Painting,  and  I  wonder  the  Painters,  who  came 
after  him,  did  not  p.^ceive  that  the  great  effedt 
of  his  Works,  on  ihe  Spedlacors,  proceeded  from 
the  Reft  which  he  gave  the  fight  in  grouping 
his  Lights  on  one  fide,  and  his  Shadows  on  ano- 
ther, which  he  did  only  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  Claro  Ofcuro :  I  wonder,  I  fay,  how  they 
couild  let  fo  nec  flary  a  part  of  their  Art  efcape 
without  taking  notice  of  it.  However,  the  Claro 
Ofcuro  is  to  be  found  among  fome  of  the  Roman 
Painters,  yet  'ti>  not  to  b:  eiiccm*d  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  happy  cfFedl  of  Genius  or  Chance, 

and 
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and  not  as  proceeding  from  an  eftablifliM  Princi- 
ple of  the  Art. 

Andrew  Bofcoli^  a  Florentine  Painter,  had  a 
right  notion  of  the  Claro  Ofcuro,  as  inay  bt  fcen 
by  his  Works,  but  the  re-eftablifhment  of  this 
Principle  is  owing  to  Giorgione,  whofe  Compcii- 
tor,  Titian^  perceiving  it,  made  ufe  of  it  ever 
after. 

In  Flanders^  Otbo  Feniushidit  down  as  a  fun- 
damental in  Painting,  and  communicated  it  to 
Rubens^  his  Pupil.  The  latter  render'd  it  more 
fcnfible  to  the  Spectator,  and  fliew'd  the  necefli- 
ty  of  it  fo  apparently,  that  the  beft  Flemish  Pain- 
ters foUow'd  him  in  it,  and  have  recom- 
mended their  Paintings  by  this  part  of  Perfefti- 
on,  for  without  it  all  the  care  they  have  taken 
JO  imitate  the  particular  Objcds  of  Nature,  with 
the  utmoft  faithfulnefs,  had  not  been  worth  our 
^confideration. 

In  the  diftribution  of  Colours  there  ought  to 
be  an  Agreement  or  Harmony,  which  has  the 
fame  effedt  on  the  Eye,  as  Mufick  has  on  the  Ear. 
If  there  are  feveral  Grouses  of  the  Claro  Ofcuro  in 
a  Piflure,  one  of  them  fhould  be  more  fenfible 
than  the  reft,  and  be  predominant  over  the 
others,  that  there  may  be  Unity  of  Objcdt,  as 
in  the  Compofition  there  fhould  be  Unity  of 
Subjea. 

The  Pencillingy  if  polTible,  muft  be  bold  and 
light,  but  whether  it  feems  all  of  a  piece,  like 
that  ofCorreggio^  or  unequal  and  uneven  like  that 
of  Rembrant^  it  ought  always  to  be  foft  and 
€afy. 

If  a  Painter  be  forc'd  to  make  ufe  of  the  Li- 
cencesy  they  fhould  be  Imperceptible,  Judicious, 
Advantageous  andjuftifiable:  Thethreefirft  forts 

B  4  belong 
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belong  to  the  Painters  Art,  and  the  laft  to  Hi- 
ftory. 

Whatever  Painter  is  Mafter  of  his  Art  in 
all  the  parts  we  have  mention'd,  he  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  is  arriv'd  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  Perfcdlion,  and  his  Pi6tures  will  infalli- 
bly be  fine,  yet  not  entirely  perftdl,  if  beauty  be 
not  accompany'd  SNiihGrace. 

Grace  muftfeafon  the  parts  we  have  fpoken  of, 
and  every  where  follow  Genius  3  Grace  fupports 
and  perfefils  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  fo  throughly 
acquir'd  as  by  any  Rules  to  be  demonftrated. 

A  Painter  has  it  from  Nature  only,  and  does 
not  know  that  he.  has  it,  nor  in  what  degree,  nor 
how  he  communicates  it  to  his  Works.It  furprifes 
the  Spedtator,  who  feels  the  effedt  without  pene- 
trating into  the  true  Caufeof  it^  but  this  Grace 
does  not  touch  him  otherwife,  than  according 
to  the  Difpofition  wherein  he  finds  it.  Wc  may 
define  it  ihus^'Tis  what  pleafes^  and  gains  the  Hearty 
without  concerning  it  [elf  with  the  Underfianding. 
Grace  and  Beauty  are  two  ditierent  things,  Beau- 
ty pleafesby  the  Rules  only,  and  Grace  without 
ihcm.  What  is  Beautiful,  is  not  always  Grace- 
ful, but  Gracejoin  d  with  Beauty  is  the  height 
of  Perfection. 

We  hive  given  this  Idea  of  a  perfect  Pairlter 
in  as  few  words  as  we  could,  that  we  might  not 
be  tedious  to  thofe  who  are  in  no  doubt  about 
the  things  it  contains,  but  for  thofe  that  defire 
proofs  of  it,  we  have  endeavoured  to  fatisfie  them 
in  the  following  Remarks,  in  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  will  find,  we  have  treated  of 
fuch  things  as  naturally  prefented  themfclves  to 
us,  and  perhaps  will  not  be  indifferent  to  them. 
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The  following  Remarks  anfwer  in  C'lapters 
to  the  fevcral  Parts  of  the  Idea  of  a  perfect  Paia- 
ter,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  the  tor.  go- 
ing Treatife,  and  the  Reader,  in  all  the  Chapters, 
ftould  by  his  Memory  fupply  the  Parts  where 
we  have  treated  of  them  to  explain  them. 


Remarks  and  Inftructions  on  the 


cHp  I S  in  vain  for  Men  to  endeavour  with  all 
X  their  might  to  reach  the  point  of  Perfedli- 
on>  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  or  in  any  other  Art, 
if  they  are  not  born  with  a  particular  Talent  for 
the  Science  they  profefs.  They  will  always  be 
uncertain  of  attaining  the  end  they  propofe  to 
themfeives,  Rules  and  Examples  may  fhew  'em 
the  means  of  reaching  it,  but  that  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  :  If  thefe  Examples  and  Rules  are  not 
eafy  and  agreeable  to  them,  they  will  never  be 
fure. 

This  facility  is  only  found  in  thofe,  who  be* 
fore  they  learn  the  Rules  of  Art,  or  fee  the 
Works  of  other  Men,  have  confulted  their  own 
Inclination,  and  examin'd  whether  they  were 
put  upon  the  choice  of  their  Profeflion  by  fome 
inward  Light,  which  is  indeed  Genius,  and  is 
what  guides  them  by  the  ncareft  and  eafieft  way 
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tQ  Perfe^ion,  rendrtng  them  infallibly  happy, 
both  in  the  means,  and  in  the  end. 

Genius  therefore  is  that  Light  of  the  Mind^  which 
condutls  us  to  the  end  by  the  mofi-  eafy  Means. 

'Tis  a_Prefent  which  Nature  makes  to  a  Man  at 
the  hour  of  his  Birth,and  the'  (he  commonly  gives 
it  for  one  thing  only,  (he  is  fometimes  fo  liberal 
as  to  make  it  general  in  one  Perfon.  There  have 
been  feveral  Men  on  whom  fhe  has  beftowM  this 
Tlenitude  of  Influences^  who  have  with  eafe  per- 
formed whatever  they  attempted,  and  always 
fucceeded  in  what  they  undertook  :  A  particu- 
lar Genius,  *tis  true,  does  not  extend  its  force 
CO  all  forts  of  Knowledge  as  a  general  one  does, 
but  then  it  penetrates  farther  into  that,  over 
which  *tis  predominant. 

A  Painter,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  fliould  have  a  Ge- 
nius, but  that  Genius  muft  be  corredled  by  Rules, 
Refledlions  and  Induftry.  He  muft  have  feen 
mxich,  read  much,  and  ftudy'd  much,  to  direfl 
his  Genius,  that  it  may  produce  things  worthy 
Pofterity.  But  fince  he  cannot  fee  or  ftudy  every 
thing  he  would  defire  to  know  in  the  way  to 
ihe  Perfedlion  he  aims  at,  he  may,  without  fcru- 
pie,  make  ufe  of  another  Man*s  Studies. 
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Tl^at  a  Man  may^  without  firuple,  make  ufe 
of  another  Mans  Studies. 

c'TH  I S  impoffible  for  a  Painter  to  reprefent 
X    well,  not  only  all  the  Objedls  he  has  not 
fccn,  but  alfo  thofe  he  has  not  deflgnd.   If  he  has 

not 
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not  ken  a  Lion,  he  can  never  paint  one ;  arid  if 
he  has  feen  one,  he  will  always  paint  it  imper- 
feftly,  unlefs  he  firft  rlejlgns  it  after  Nature,  or  af- 
ter another  Man's  Works. 

For  this  reafon  we  ought  not  to  blame  a  Pain* 
ter,  who  having  never  feen  or  ftudy*d  the  Ob- 
jc6l  he  is  to  reprefent,  makes  ufe  of  another 
Man  s  Studies,  rather  than  draw  fomething  falfc 
out  of  his  own  Head.  *Tis  neceflary  he  Ihould 
have  his  Examples  in  his  Memory,  or  his  Tables 
Bock  y  his  own,  I  fay,  or  thofe  of  another  Man. 

When  a  Painter  has  furni/h*d  his  mind  with 
Images  of  the  beautiful  things  he  has  feen,  he 
adds  to,  or  dimini/hes  them  according  to  bis 
gcut^  or  as  his  Judgment  direfls-  This  change 
arifes  by  comparing  the  Ideas  of  what  he  has 
feen  one  with  the  other,  and  chufing  that 
which  he  thinks  beft.  For  Example,  Rafhael 
in  his  Youth,  while  he  liv'd  with  his  Mafter  Te^ 
rugino^  had  only  the  Ideas  of  the  Works  of  that 
Painter  in  his  rnind,  but  afterwards  comparing 
them  with  thofe  o(  Michael  Jngelo,  and  with  the 
Jntiijue,  he  chofe  that  which  fetm'd  beft  to  him, 
and  out  of  it  form'd  a  refin'd  Gufio^  fuch  as  wc 
fee  now  in  all  hisProdudlions. 

Thus  Genius  makes  ufe  of  the  Memory,  as  a 
Veffel  wherein  it  keeps  all  the  Ideas  that  prefent 
themfelvesto  ir.  The  Painter  chufes  thofe  that 
are  for  his  purpofe,  by  the  help  of  his  Judgment, 
and  treafures  them  up  in  a  Magazine,  out  of 
which  he  takes  them  as  occafion  requires. 
*Twas  out  of  fuch  a  Magazine  (if  I  may  fo  cx- 
prcfs  my  felf)  that  Raphael  took  all  thofe  high 
Ideas,  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  Anticjue^ 
and  thus  Albert  Durer^  and  Lucas  van  LejUerj^ 
drew  from  thcins  ibofe  Gothick  Idea§,  with 

which 
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.which  thepraSlice  of  their  time,  and  the  nature 
of  their  Country,  furnifli'd  them. 

A  Perfon  that  has  a  Genius  may  invent  a  fub- 
je£l  in  general,  but  if  he  bas  not  ftiidy-d  particu- 
iar  Objedls,  he  will  be  enibarrali'  in  the  Executi- 
on of  his  Work,  uhlefs  he'has'  recourfe  to.  thfe 
Works  of  another.     ^  • 

If  a  Painter  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  fee  Nature,  yet  has  a  Bnc  Genius,  he  may  ftu-' 
dy  after  the  Pidlures,  the  De/Jgns,  and  the  Prints 
of  rhofe  Mafters,  who  knew  how  to  choofe  their 
fubjeds  well,  and  to  draw  them  with  Judgc^ 
menr.    He  who  would  draw  a  Landskip,  and! 
never  faw,  or  never  made  fufficient  Obfervati- 
ons  on  the  Countries  proper  to  be  painted,  for 
the  oddnefs  or  agreeablenefs  of  the  Profpedl,  will 
do  Well,  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  Works  of 
thofe  who  have  ftudy'd  thofe  Countries,  or  who 
in  their  Landskips  have  reprefented  the  extraor- 
dinary Effedls  of  Nature.*  He  may  look  on  the 
Productions  of  thofe  able '  Painters  as  fafely  as 
on  Nature  her  fclf,  and  by  them  aflift  his  Iriveriti-^* 
on  in  fome  future  Production.    To  ftudy,  atfirft, 
the  Works  of  the  beft  Matters  will  be  two  ways 
ufeful  to  him  I  one  is,  he  will  fee  Nature  free 
from  many  things,  which  a  Man  is  oblig'4  - 
to  throw  afide  when  he  Copies  after  her.  The 
other  is,  he  will  by  this  method  learn  to  make  a 
good  choice  of  Nature,  to  take  nothing  from 
her  that  is  not  Beautiful,  and  to  mend  what's 
defective  in  her. 

Thus  a  Genius  well  regulated  and  fupported 
by  the  Theory  of  an  Art,  not  only  makes  ufe 
of  its  own  Studies,  but  alfo  turns  thofe  of  other 
Men  to  its  own  Advantage 
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Leonardo  h  Vinci  writes,  that  the  fpots  M;hich 
are  to  be  feen  on  an  old  Wall,  forming  confus'd 
Ideas  of  different  Objects,  may  excite  6enius^ 
and  help  it  to  produce' fomethiVig.  Some  Per- 
fons  fancy  this  Aflertion  is  an  Injury  ro  Genius, 
without  giving  any  good  reafons  for  their  objedl- 
ing  to  it  5  for  *cis  certain  that  on  fuch  a  Wall,  or 
fome  other  fuch  like  fported  thing,  there's  not 
only  room  to  form  out  of  it  Ideas  in  general, 
but  each  Painter  may  conceive  diiterent  Ideas^ 
according  to  the  difference  of  his  Genius  ^  and 
that  which  is  feen  in  a  confus'd  manner  oftly 
may  produce  fomething  clear,  and  form  an  Im- 
age in  the  mind  of  the  Artift  who  fees  it  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  Tafte.  By  this  means  one 
-  Man  fhall  fee  a  fine  and  rich  Compofition,  becaufe 
his  Genius  is  fruitful,  and  his  Tafte  good  j  and 
another^  on  the  contrary,  fhall  fee  nothing  but 
what  is  poor,  and  of  an  ill  Tafte,  becaufe  his  Ge- 
nius is  barren,  and  his  Tafte  bad. 

Let' the  minds  of  the  Painters  be  of  what  Cha- 
"  ra£ier  the!  will,  each  may  difcover  enough  ia 
fuch :  aii  'Qbjeff  to  excite  his  .Imagination,  and 
ftelp  him  to  produce  fomething  of  his  own.  The 
Imagination  grpwi'ng'warm  bv  d(gjees,  becomes 
at  -laft  Gapablej  'by  the  fight  of  . a  few  Figures,  to 
conceive  a  great  Number,  and  .  to  enrich  the 
Scene  of  his,  fubje6l  with  certain  OBjedls  of  his 
own.  Thus  he 'may,  as  ic  were,  beget  extraor- 
dinary Ideas,  which '  ctherwife  he  had  never 
thought  of  '  . 

We  have  fhewn  that  the  faying  of  Leonardo  dm 
Vinci,  concerning  Genius,  does  it  no  Injury  |  on. 
the  contrary,  that  'tis  often  of  great  Service  to 
it,  as  well  to  thofe  who  have  m.uch,  as  to  chofe 
who  have  little  of  it,  I  fhall  only  add  to  what 

he 
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he  faid,  that  the  more  a  Man  has  of  Genius,  the 
more  things  he  will  perceive  in  thofe  forts  of 
Spots,  or  confus'd  Lines. 


CHAR  nr. 

0/ Nature;  Of  the  Anions  of  Natmc;  Of 
the  Anions     Habit,  and  of  fcducation. 

NAture  is  as  much  alter'd  by  the  Accidents 
flie  meets  with,  as  by  the  Habit  fhe  con- 
trails by  feveral  Adlions,  which  may  be  con- 
fidcrd  two  Ways,  when  fhe  Adls  of  herftlf,  or 
by  Habit  ro  pleafeorhers.  The  Adlions  that  are 
purely  natural  are  thofe  which  Men  would  do,  if 
from  their  Infancy  they  had  been  left  to  them- 
felves,  and  the  Aftions,  which  are  th-e  produdt  of 
Habit,  and  Education,  are  fuch  as  Men  do  by  the 
Inftrufilion  or  Example  of  Others.  Ot  the  lat- 
ter kind  there  are  as  many  different  forts,  as  there 
are  Nations,  and  they  are  fo  mingled  wiih  the 
Aflions,  purely  Natural,  that  in  my  Opinion  'tis 
very  hard  to  difcern  the  difference.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  Painter  ought  to  aim  at  j  for  he  muft  of- 
ten treat  of  Subjedts,  where  he  ought  ro  Copy 
pure  Nature  in  the  whole,  or,  in  part,  and 'tis  nc- 
celfary  there  to  know  the  different  Adions  in 
which  Nature  is  fet  out  by  the  chief  Nations  of 
the  World.  But  becaufc  the  differences  of  them 
proceeds  from  Affe6tation,  a  Veil  which  difguifes 
Truth,  it  fliould  be  the  ftiudy  of  a  Painter  to  di- 
ftinguifh  one  from  the  oiher,and  to  know  where- 
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in  the  Fidelitv,  the  Beauty,  and  the  fimplicity  of 
Nature  conlifts,  whofe  Graces  are  all  owing  to 
her  Purity. 

*Tis  vifible  the  Ancient  Sculptors  fought  after 
this  natural  fimplicity,  and  that  Raphael  borrow^ 
from  them  thofe  natural  Strokes,  which  he  has 
every  where  fpread  over  his  Pieces  with  a  good 
Gufio.  Yet  tho*  Nature  is  the  Source  of  Beauty^ 
'tis  commonly  faid,  that  Art  excels  her.  Several 
Authors  have  talk'd  thus,  and  \is  zProhlem  which 
Wants  very  much  to  be  folv'd.^ 


CHAP  IV. 

h  what  Senfcy  one  may  fay,  ART  is  ahovs 
NATURE. 

WE  fhould  confider  Nature  either  as  we  find 
her  in  particular  Obje6ls,  or  in  Objcgls 
in  general,  and  as  flie  is  in  her  felf.  She  is  gene- 
rally dcfefitivc  in  particular  Objedts,  in  the  form- 
ing of  which  fhe  is,  as  we  have  faid,  alter'd  by 
Accidents  againft  her  Intention,  which  is  always 
willing  to  produce  her  Works  in  Perfedion ; 
wherefore,  if  we  confider  her  according  to  her 
Intention,  and  in  her  Productions  in  general,  we 
ftiall  find  her  Perfect.  'Tis  from  ihefe  lier  works 
in  general,  that  the  Ancient  Sculptors  took  the 
Perfedlion  of  their  Figures,  from  whence  Toly- 
cUtes  drew  the  Beautiful  Proportions  of  the  Sta- 
tue, which  he  made  for  Pofterity,  and  which  is 
called  the  RULE. 

*Tis  the  fame  with  Painters,  the  advantageous 
effedts  of  Nature  gave  them  a  defire  to  imitate 

them. 
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them,  and  a  happy  Experience,  by  little  and  little, 
reducMthofe  effedls  into  Precepts.  Thus  it  was 
not  from  one  Objedt,  but  from  feveral,  that  the 
Rul,  s  of  this  Art  were  eftablifh'd* 

If  we  c  )mpare  the  Art  of  Painting,  which 
has  been  form*d  out  of  Nature  in  general,  with 
any  one  of  her  particular  Produ6lions,  we  fhall 
find  it  comes  fliort  of  her,  and  perceive  it  to  be 
true,  That  Art  is  above.  Nature  y  but  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  Nature  heir  felf,  who  is  the  Model  of 
Art,  this  Propofirion  will  prefently  be  found  to 
be  talfe.  Indeed,  to  confider  things  aright,  what- 
ever Care  the  Painters  have  taken  to  Imitate  this 
Miftrefs  of  their  Art,  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  reach  her  3  fhe  has  an  inexhauftible  ftore 
of  Beaiiiies,  and  for  this  reafon  'tis  faid,  that  in 
the  Arts  we  are  always  Learning:  By^ Experience 
and  Reflection  we  are  continuallv  difcovering 
fomcthing  New  in  the  effects  of  Nature,  which 
are  without  Number,  and  always  different  one 
from  the  other. 


C  H  A  P  V. 

Of  the  AISITI  aU  E. 

BY  the  Word  Antique  are  meant  all  the  Pieces 
of  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture, 
which  were  made  as  well  in  ^gypt^  as  in  Greece^ 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
Irruption  of  the  Goths^  who,  out  of  Rage  or  Ig- 
norance deftroy'd  all  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Term 
Antique  is  ftill  more  particularly  u^'d,co  denote  the . 
Sculptures  of  that  Tme^  as  well  Statues  and  Bajjiy^^^ 

Relievo's 
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Relievos  as  Medals  and  *  5tones  En-  ^  .  ^ 
gravU  AH  thofe  pieces  of  Antiquity  Jntagh^s 
are  not  of  an  equal  Goodnefs,  yet  ev'n  in  thofe 
that  are  indifferent,  there  is  a  certain  Beauty 
which  diftingaiflies  them  from  the  Works  of  the 
Moderns. 

'Tis  not  of  thofe  indifferent  Pieces  that  we  are 
Ipeaking  here,  but  of  the  n^oft  perfcft  Produdti- 
ons  of  the  Ancients,  fiich  as  we  cannot  now  look 
on  without  wonder.  An  Ancient  Author  has 
pur  them  above  Nature,  and  praifcs  the  Beauty 
of  Mankind  but  as  it  has  an  agreement  with 
the  beautiful  Statues. 

Ufefy  ah  Ungulo  adCapllumSummum  eft  fejilvljjima. 

(  videris^ 

Efine  ?   Ccnjidera  :    Vide  Signum  piBuin  pulchrd 

Plauti  Epidic. -^^(5?,  5. 

I  might  quote  an  infinite  number  of  ancient 
Authorities  to  prove  this  AlTcrtion,  if  I  did  not 
fear  to  tire  the  Readeir  with  Repeti 
tions :  I  refer  him  therefore  to  my  f  Trm/iated 
Comment  on  f  Monjieur  Frefnoys  Art  Drydcn. 
of  Paintings  and  fhall  content  my 
felf  with  relating  what  a  Modern  Painter,  who 
had  penetrated  far  into  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Antic^ue^  faid  on  the  fame  occafion.    'Tis  the  fa- 
mous Mon(ieur  VouJJin  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking. 
Raphael^  faid  he,  is  an  Af7gel  compard  with  other 
Painters  3  but  in  comparijon    of  the  Ancients  he  s 
an  Afs,    The  Phrafe  is  a  little  too  ftrong,  and  I 
think  *tis enough  to  fay  Raphael  is  as  much  be- 
low the  Ancients,  as  the  Moderns  are  below  him. 

I  (hall  examine  this  thought  more  at  largg  when 
I  come  to  write  his  Life. 

C  'Tis 
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*Ti's  certain  there  are  few  who  are  able  to 
difcern  all  the  Delicacy  that  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
Ancient  Sculptures,  becaufc,  to  doit,  the  Artifts 
fhouM  have  a  Mind  proportionable  to  ihofe  of 
the  Sculptors  that  made  them.  Th-y  fhou'3 
have  a  Sublime  Gufio,  a  quick  Conception,  and 
an  exa£t  and  lively  Performance.  They  gave 
their  Figures  Proportions  conformable  to  their 
Chara6ter,  anddefign'd  their  Divinities  by  C^?«^ 
fours  more  Eafy,  more  Elegant^  and  with  a  greater 
Gout  than  thofcof  ordinary  Men. 

They  mide  a  refin'd  choice  of  beautiful  Na- 
ture, and  found  out  excellent  Remedies,  for  the 
impotence  of  the  matter  they  work*d  with 
hindring  them  to  imitate  all  Things.- 

A  Painter  therefore  cannot  do  better  than  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  excellence  of  thcrfc  Pieces, 
that  he  may  know  the  Puiiry  of  Nature  the  bet- 
ter, and  defiga  the  more  Learnedly,  and  the 
more  Elegintiy.  Neverrhekfs,  fmce  there  are 
in  Sculpture  fevered  things  that  do  not  agree 
with  Painting,  ^nd  lince  the  Painter  has,  befides, 
the  means  to  imicatc  Nature  more  p^rfcfllyj  .he 
ought  to  regard  rhe  Antiqt4e^  as  a  Book  which  is 
to  be  trandaced  into  another  L.mguage,  wherein 
*tis  fufficient  he  keeps  to  the  fenfe  and  meaning 
of  the  Author^  without  tying  himfclf  fervilely  to 
his  Words. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Grand  GUSTO: 

IT  has  been  fliewn  by  the  Definition  I  have 
given  of  the  grand  Gu/fo,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Works  of  the  Painters,that  'tis  not  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  ordinary  Things.  -A  Mediocrity  is  not 
allowable  but  in  the  Arts  which  are  ncceflary  for 
common  ufe,  and  by  no  means  in  thofe  that  are 
invented  only  for  Ornament  and  Pleafure,  where- 
fore in  Painting  there  muft  befomerhing  Great 
and  Extraordinary  to  Surprize,  Pleafe  and  In- 
ftrudt,  which  is  what  we  call  the  grand  Cufio. 
'Tis  by  this  that  ordinary  Things  are  made  Beau- 
.tiful,  and  the  Beautiful,  Sublime  and  Wonder- 
ful y  for  in  Painting,  the  grand  Gu^o^  the  Sub^ 
limey  and  the  Marvellous  are  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  Language  indeeed  is  wanting,  but  eve- 
ry thing  fpeaks  in  a  good  Pidlure. 

^  —  —   I.  ^^arr., 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  ESSENCE  of  Pahthg. 

WE  have  faid,  that  Painting  is  an  Jrt 
*  which  by  means  of  Defign  and  ColourSy  imi^ 
fates  all  'viftble  ObjeBs  on  a  pat  Suprfcies.  *Ti$ 
thus  or  very  near  it,  that  all  who  have  fpoken 
of  this  Art  have  defined  it,  and  no  body  has  yet 
^  had  any  thing  to  fay  againft  the  Definition.  It 
contains  three  Pares,  Compofuion,  Defign  and 
C  z  Colouring, 
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Colouring,  which  are  the  Eflence  of  Painting, 
as  the  Body,  the  Sou!  and  Reafon  are  that  of  a 
Man  ;  and  as  Man,  by  thefe  three  Parts  of  him 
only,  iTiews  feveral  Proprieties  and  Agreements 
that  are  not  part  of  his  Eflence,  but  the  Orna- 
ment, for  Example,  the  Sciences  and  Virtues  3  fo 
*tis  only,  by  the  effential  Parrs  of  his  Art,  that  a 
Painter  fhews  an  infinity  of  Things  which  heigh* 
ten  the  worth  of  bis  Pi6lures,  tho'  they  are  not 
of  the  Efltnce  of  Painting.  Such  are  the  Pro- 
prieties of  Inftru6ling  and  Diverting  ;  upon 
which  one  may  ask  this  confiderable  Queftion, 


CHAP.  VIIL 

fVhether  Truth  of  Hiftory  le  Ejjential  tn 
PAINTING. 

^rnpiS  plain  that  Compofition,  which  is  an 
X  eflential  Part  of  Painting,  comprehends 
the  Obje6ls  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hiftory, 
of  which  Truth  is  the  Eflence,  and  by  confe- 
quence  this  Fidelity  ought  to  be  Eflential  in  Pain- 
ting, and  the  Painter  is,  on  all  occafions,  obliged  to 
conform  himdlf  thereto. 

To  this  it  has  been  anfwer'd,  that  if  Truth  of 
Hiftory  be  Eflential  in  Painting,  there  could  be 
no  Pidture  in  which  it  fhould  not  be  found,  where- 
as there  arc  feveral  which  reprefent  no  Hiftory  at 
all,  fuch  as  Allegorical  Piiiures,  Landskips,Beafts, 
Fifh,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  feveral  other  Things, 
which  arc  the  pure  Etfcdt  of  the  Painters  Fancy. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  'tis  certainly  true  that 
the  Painter  ought  to  obferve  an  exa6t  Fidelity  in 

the 
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riie  Hiftory  he  reprcfents,  and  that  by  a  curious 
fearch  after  the  Circumftances  which  accompa- 
ny it,  he  fhould  encreafe  the  Beauty,  and  the 
value  of  his  Pidture,  yet  this  is  not  an  Obliga- 
tion on  him  which  is  of  the  EfTence  of  Painting, 
'tis  only  an  indifpenfible  Decency,  as  Virtue  and 
Science  are  in  a  Man.  Thus,  as  a  Man  is  a  Man 
ftill,  let  him  be  never  fo  Vicious  and  Ignorant^  fo 
a  Painter  is  ftill  a  Painter,  tho'  he  be  Ignorant  of 
Hiftory;  yet  as  the  Virtues  and  Sciences  are  the 
Ornaments  of  a  Man,  fo  'tis  undeniably  true, 
that  all  the  Works  of  the  Painters  wherein  Hi- 
ftorica!  Subjedls  are  reprefented,  are  fo  much  the 
more  valuable,  by  how  much  the  more  the  Truth 
of  Hiftory  is  preferv'd,  fuppofing  that  there  is 
nothing  wanting  as  to  the  Imitation  of  Nature, 
which  isEflcntial  in  Painting. 

A  Painter  may  be  very  skilful  in  his  Art,  and 
yet  know  nothing  of  Hiftory:  There  are  almoft 
as  many  Inftances  of  this,  as  there  are  Pictures  of 
Titian,  Paolo  Feronefe,  Tint  or  et,  the  BaJJans,  and 
feveral  other  Venetians,  whofe  chiefcft  care  was 
about  the  Eflence  of  their  Art  3  that  is,  in  the 
imitation  of  Nature,  and  who  very  little  apply'd 
themfelves  to  Things  that  might,  or  might  not 
be  without  altering  its  Eflence.  *Tis  in  this 
fenfe  the  Curious  judge  of  the  Pictures  of  the 
Painters  I  have  mention'd,  or  they  would  not 
buy  them  by  their  weight  in  Gold,  nor  would 
theii; Works  beotherwife  among  thofe  that  have 
the  firft  place  in  their  Cabinets. 

And  yet  'tis  not  to  be  difpured,  but  that  if 
this  Eflence  of  the  Art,  in  the  Pictures  of  the  Ve- 
netian  Painters,  had  been  accompany 'd  with  thofe 
Ornaments  that  certainly  render  fuch  Things 
^more  valuable,  I  mean  the  Truth  of  Hiftory*  and 

.       ^  C  3  Chro- 
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Chronology,  they  would  have  been  much  more 
Eftimable  even  than  they  are  now.  We  muft, 
however,  confefs,  *tis  by  this  Eflence  only  that 
the  Painters  ought  to  Inftru6l  us,  and  that  we 
ought  to  prefer  the  Imitation  of  Nature  in  their 
Pieces  to  all  other  Excellencies  whaifoever.  If 
theyinftru6t  us,fo  much  the  better;  if  they  don*r^ 
we  fhall  ftill  have  the  pleafure  of  viewing'  a  kind 
of  Creation  that  will  both  divert  and  move  us. 

When  I  would  learn  Hiftory,  I  would  not  go 
to  a  Painter  for  it  ;  he  is  an  Hiftorian  meerly  by 
accident.  I  would  read  thofe  Books  that  treat 
of  it  cxprefsly,  and  inform  my  felf  by  thofe^ 
whofe  effential  Duty  it  is,  not,  only  to  relate 
Events,  but  to  do  it  truly. 

Neverthelefs,  after  all  I  have  faid  on  this  Sub- 
jefit,  I  will  not  pretend  to  excufe  a  Painter, 
where  he  fhews  himfeif  a  bad  Hiftorian  ;  for  a 
Man  is'  always  blame- worthy  in  ill  performing 
what  he  Undertakes.  If  a  Painter  is  about  to 
treat  of  an  Hiftorical  Subjeft,  and  knows  no- 
thing of  the  Objcdls  which  rtiould  be  a  part  of 
his  Compofition  to  render  it  true,  he  ought 
carefully  to  inform  himfdf,  either  by  Books, 
or  from  Men  of  Learning,  and  if  he  is  negli- 
gent in  this  matter,  he  is  without  doubt  inex- 
cufable.  I  except  fuch  as  have  painted  Pieces 
of  Devotion,  where  they  have  introduced  Saints 
of  different  Ages  and  Countries,  not  out  of  choice 
but  out  of  a  forc'd  complaifance  for  the  Pejfons 
that  fet  them  to  Work,  whofe  weaknefs  incapa- 
citated them  toreflcdlon  thefc  Additional  Things 
that  might  contribute  to  the  Ornament  of  Pain- 
ting. 

Invention,  which  is  an  effential  part  of  Pain- 
ting, confifts  foiely  in  finding  out  Objedls  pro- 
per 
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per  to  enter  into  the  Compoficion  of  a  Pi6lure, 
as  the  Painters  Irnaginmion  guides  him,  whether 
in  Things  True  or  Falfe,  Fabulous  or  HiitoricaL 
Suppofe  then  a  Painter  fhould  imagine  Alexan- 
der ihc  Great  was  dreft  as  we  drefs  at  this  Day, 
and  lliould  reprefeni  that  Conqneror  wirh  a  Hac 
and  Perriwig,  he  would  douhtkfs  do  a  very  ridi- 
culous thing  and  be  guilty  of  an  unpa  dor.abk 
Error,  but  his  crime  would  be  againft  the  Truih 
of  Hiftory,  and  not  againft  Painting,  if  the  reft 
of  the  Things  he  painted  were  accovding  to  rhe 
Rules  of  Art. 

But  tho*  Nature  is  the  Eflence  of  Painting,  and 
Hiftory  only  an  Accident,  yet  this  Accident  is 
not  lefs  worthy  of  the  Painters  confideration 
than  theEflcnce,  in  cafe  he  would  pleafe  t  v  ry 
body,  efpecially  the  Men  of  Letters,  and  fuch  r*s 
judge  of  a  Pi6lure  more  by  their  Underftaridiug^ 
than  their  Eyes,  and  whofe  Opinion  it  is,  thzi 
the  Perfedlion  of  thefc  fort  of  Works  confiiis 
chiefly  in  reprefenting  Hiftory  faithfully,  and  ex- 
preffing  che  PalFions  well. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Imperjen  Ideas  (?/  P  AI N  T I N  G. 

THERE  are  few  Pcrfons  who  have  a  clear 
Idea  of  Painting,  even  among  the  Painters 
themfclves  j  Several  ot  whom  place  the  whole  Ef- 
fence  of  their  Art  in  Dejign^  and  others  think  *ns 
in  the  Colouring  only. 

C  4 
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The  greater  Part  of  thofe  bred  to  the  Profefli- 
on  of  Learning,  have  no  Notion  of  Painting 
but  as  it  relates  to  the  Invention  of  the  Painter,  . 
AA^hofe  fancy  is  the  chief  thing  they  look  on. 
They  examine  this  Invention  narrowly,  they 
diffeft  it,  and  as  it  appears  more  or  lefs  ingeni- 
ous, they  praife  or  difpraife  the  Pidure  with- 
out confidering  the  effect,  or  to  what  degree  of 
Perfedion  the  Painter  has  carry'd  his  imitation 
of  Nature.    In  this  fenfe  it  was,  that  St.  /^ttfiin 
(aid,    Ithe  knowledge  of  Tainting^  and  the  Fable  is 
fuperfluous^  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Holy  Father 
commends  the  profane  Sc'u  nces. 

In  vain  did  Titian^  Glorglone  and  Taoh  Veronefe^ 
exert  ihemfelves  to  excel  in  the  Effence  of  their 
Art,  the  imitation  of  Nature.  In  vain  were  ihey 
at  fo  much  pains  to  imitate  her  fo  perfedly  as 
they  did,  and  the  Criticks  have  in  vain  regarded 
their  Pieces  as  the  moft  perfcd  Copies  of  Na- 
ture, if  that  is  not  in  the  tirft  place  to  be  conli- 
der*d.  They  gavc^  themft  h^es  the  trouble  of  Pain^ 
ting  to  no  puvpofe,  (ince  corred  prints  would 
fuffice  to  cxercife  the  judgement  of  fuch  Criticks, 
and  fill  up  the  extent  of  their  fCnowIedgCo 

To  return  to  St.  Auftin^  if  be  had  had  a  true  Idea 
,  o!  Painting,  as  it  is  only  an  imitation 

mLlihi  T^^^^*^'  ^  had  rcfi.ded  that  by  this 
lick  that  imitafion  the  Souls  of  the  Righteous 
jaid  it.  may  be  a  ThDufand  Waysrais'd  up  to 
divine  Love,  he  would  have  written  a 
Panegyrick  on  this  fine  Art  with  fo  much  the  more 
warmth  by  how  much  the  more  he  was  him- 
felf  fenfibie  of  every  thing  that  might  carry  a 
Man  to  Heaven.  Another  Father  had  a  jufter 
Idea cf  Painting,  I  mczn^t. Gregory  ofNice^  who 

afcer  having  made  a  long  an4  beautiful  Defcrip- 

tion 


tion  of  Abraharns  Sacrificing  his  Son  IJaac  has 
ihefe  words,  I  have  often  cajt  my  Eyes  upon  a  Pi- 
Sture  'which  refrefents  this  moving  ObjeSly  and  could 
never  vnthdra'iV  them  Ji^ithvut  Tears^fo  well  did  the 
TiBure  reprefent  the  thing  it  felf  even  as  if  the 
a£iion  were  then  paffmg  before  my  fight. 


CHAP.  X. 

Hm  the  Remains  of  the  Tmperfe^  Idea  of 
Painting  have  heen  prejervdy  in  the  Minds 
of  many^  ever  Jince  its  Re-eftahlifhment. 

I Have  in  the  former  Chapter  fhewn,  that  the 
Eflcnce  of  Painting  confifts  in  a  faithful  Imi- 
tation, by  which  means  the  Painter  may  both 
pkafe  and  inftrudt,  according  to  the  meafureof 
his  Genius.  I  fhall  now  treat  of  t hefalfe  Ide^s  of 
Painting,  and  in  this  Chapter  fhew  how  the  Re- 
mains of  thofe  that  are  imperfedt  Aid  down  to 
us  from  onr  Forefathers. 

Painting,  as  well  as  other  Arts,  came  to  be 
known  by  the  progrefs  it  made  in  the  Minds  of 
Men.    Thofe  that  began  to  revive  it  in  Italj^ 
and  confequently  had  but  weak  Principles  to  go 
by,  drew  the  Admiration  of  the  Spedlators  by 
the  Novelty  of  their  Works  j  and  as  the  number 
of  Painters  encreas'd,  and  Emulation  gave  them 
new  Lights  in  their  Art,    fo  the  Beauty  and 
Value  of  their  Pieces  encreas*d  alfo,  from  whence 
arofe  a  great  many  Lovers  and  Criticks  in  Pain- 
ting, and  Things  being  come  to  a  certain  point, 
the  World  bciiev'd  it  impoflible  for  the  Pencil 

CO 
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to  produce  any  thing  more  perfefl,  than  what 

was  in  rhofe  Days  the  Objefil  of  their  wonder. 
Men  of  the  higheft  Quality  vifited  the  Pain- 
ters, Poets  fung  their  Praifts,  and  in  the  Year 
1300,  Charles  Km^  of  Naples^  paffing  thro" 
rewc^,  calfd  upon  Cimahue y  who  was  then  in  re- 
putation, and  Cofmo  di  Medicis  was  fo  charm*d 
with  FiUffo  Lippi's  pieces,  that  he  try*d  all  man- 
ner of  ways  to  overcome  the  Whimficalnefs  and 
Lazynefs  of  that  Painter,  and  to  make  him  min4. 
his  work. 

However^  'tis  eafie  to  judge  by  the  Remains 
of  their  firft  Produftions,  that  Painting,  at  that 
time,  was  a  very  indifferent  Bufinefs  compared 
with  what  is  now  to  be  feen  from  the  hands  of 
the  beft  Mafters,  who  fucceeded  them  in  their 
Profcflion  j  for  the  part  that  depends  on  Com- 
pofition  and  Dcfign,  was  not  then  feafon*d  by 
xhc  grand  Gufio^  which  the  Painters  have  fince 
acquired.  That  of  Colouring  was  intirely  un^ 
known  to  them,  and  in  both  the  Colouring  of 
Objedts  in  particular,  which  we  call  the  Local  Co^ 
Jour^  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Claro  Ofcuro^ihcy 
were  abfolutcly  Ignorant,  and  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  the  Harmony  of  them  both  together.  They 
made  ufe  of  Colours,  *tis  true,  but  the  way  they 
took  was  Trivial,  and  did  not  help  them  fo  muqh 
to  reprefenr  the  truth  of  Objedls,  ^s  to  call  *cn\ 
to  our  Remembrance. 

They  were  bred  up  in  fuch  Ignorance  of  Co- 
louring, as  to  have  no  conception  of  the  power 
of  that  charming  part  of  their  Art  j  nor  to  what 
degree  of  height  it  could  raife  their  Works. 
They  took  their  Matters  words,  which  were  O- 
racks  to  them,  and  having,  as  they  thought,  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  tr^ad  in  the  Paths  in  which 
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they  led  them,  all  their  Study  was  about  Inven- 
tion and  Defign. 

At  laft,  after  feveral  Years,  the  good  Genius 
of  Painting  rais'd  up  fome  great  Men  in  Tufcany^ 
andtheDutchy  o^Urbin,  who  by  the  goodnefs 
of  their  Talent,  ihe  folidity  of  their  Underftand- 
ing,  and  the  afliduity  of  their  Studies,  elevated 
the  Ideas  of  the  knowledge  which  they  learnt  of 
their  Matters,  and  produced  fome  things-  fo  per- 
feft,  that  they  will  always  be  the  admiration  of 
Pofterity. 

Thofe  to  whom  we  owe  this  perfe6lion  moftt 
are  Leonardo  dd  Vinci^  Michael  Angelo^  and  Ra* 
fhaeU  but  the  latter,  who  excelled  all  of  them, 
acquired  fo  many  parts  of  his  Art,  and  carry*d 
them  to  fo  high  a  degree,  that  the  great  Praifes 
which  have  been  given  him,  have  made  it  to  be 
beleiv*d  he  was  wanting  in  nothing,  and  have 
in  his  Perfon  centered  all  the  PerfeSlian  of 
Painting. 

If  being  neceflary,  in  this  Art,  to  begin  with 
Vefign^  and  certain  that  the  fource  of  a  good 
Tafie^  and  corre6lnefs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  anci- 
ent Sculptures,  and  the  works  of  Raphael^  who 
took  out  of  them  what  was  mod  valuable,  moft 
of  the  young  Painters,  in  fucceeding  Times,  ne- 
ver fail'd  going  to  Rome  to  Study,  and  conti- 
nue fo  to  do  now-a-days,  from  whence  they 
bring  the  general  Efteem  of  thofe  Pieces  which 
are  admir'd  there,  and  tranfmit  it  to  all  that  hear 
them.    Thus  a  great  number  of  the  Curioi4s  have 
preferv'd,  on  the  faith  of  others,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  Authors,  the  firft  Idea  which  made  an 
Irapre{rion  on  their  Minds,  to  wit,  that  all  the 
Perfection  of  Painting  is  to  be  found  in  the 
i   works  of  Raphael 
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The  Roman  Painters  have  alfo,  for  the  moft 
part,  remained  of  this  Opinion,  and  tiave  inlinu- 
aredit  i  nto  Strangers,  either  out  of  a  Love  they 
bore  their  Country,  or  out  of  a  negled:  of  Co- 
louring which  they  never  underftood  well  ;  or 
that  they  prefer'd  the  other  Parts  of  Painting 
before  it,  which,  being  a  great  many  in  number, 
took  up  their  whole  Lives  to  Study  and  ac- 
quire. 

For  thefe  reafons^  therefore  they  minded  no- 
thing but  what  depends  on  Invention  and  De- 
fign,  and  tho'  Raphael  invented  very  ingenioufly, 
tho*  he  dejtgnd  moft  Corredly  and  Elegantly, 
tho'  he  expreft  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  with  in- 
finite Force  and  Grace,  tho'  he  drew  his  Sub- 
jects with  alj  poffible  Decorum  and  Noblenefs,  and 
no  Painter  hasdifputed  with  him  the  advantage 
of  Superiority  in  the  Multitude  of  the  Parrs  of 
his  Art,  which  he  was  Maftcr  of^  'tis,  however, 
undeniable,  that  he  did  not  penetrate  far  enough 
into  Colouring  to  render  the  Objects  very  true, 
or  very  fendblc,  nor  to  give  an  Idea  of  a  perfect 
Imitation,  and  yet  this  perfect  Imitation  and  Sen- 
fation  make  the  Eflfcnce  of  Painting,  as  I  have 
already  prov'd/  'Tis  compos'd  of  Defign  and 
Colouring,  and  if  Raphael^  and  the  Painters  of 
his  Time  had  but  an  imperfect  Notion  of  the 
^atter,  the  Idea  of  the  Efl'ence  of  Painting,  which 
is  produced  by  their  Works,  muft  neceffarily  be 
imperfed:,  as  welLasthat  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Minds  of  fome  Perfons,  fince 
thufc  Days,  olherwife  of  good  judgment. 

The  Works  of  Titiany  and  thofe  other  Painters, 
who  have  (hewn  their  Thoughts  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  faithful  Imitation,  ought,  one  would 
ihink,  to  have  deftroy*d  ihofe  evil  Remainders 
.  -i-^  which 


which  we  arefpeaking  of,  and  have  fettled  the 
Ideas  of  the  Art  as.  Nature  and  Rcafon  require 
from  an  Underfianding  that  is  ju!>.  Bur  the 
Youth  of  the  fucceeding  Times  tince  Raphael^ 
^oing  from  Rome  to  Venice  prejudic'd  in  their 
Sight,  and  their  Judgment,  and  fcldom  ftaying 
there  long  j  fee,  as  it  were,  en  fajjant,  the  beau- 
tiful Pieces  that  might  give  them  a  juft  Idea,  and 
are  very  far  from  contrading  a  good  Habit  of 
Colouring,  which  would  make  their  Studies  at 
Rome  more  valuable,  and  render  them  without 
Reproach  in  all  the  parts  of  their  Profeffion. 

But  what  is  moft  aftonifting,  is  that  lome  cer- 
tain curious  Perfons,  who  have  the  remainders 
of  this  falfe  Idea,  and  are  themfclves  charm'd 
with  the  Venetian  Paintings,  buy  them  up, 
with  good  Reafon,  at  high  Prices,  tho'  thofe 
Pi(5iures  have  almoft  no  other  merit  than  their 
Colouring,  one  part  of  the  Effence  of  Painting, 
which  I  have  here  Eftabiifh'd. 


CHAR  XL 

0/  COMPOSITION,  ths  Firfl  Van 
of  Painting. 

HITHERTO  we  have  only  us'd  the  word  In- 
vention, to  fignifie  the  firft  Part  of  Pain- 
ting. Several  have  confoundvd  it  with  Genius^ 
others  with  a  fruitfulnefs  of  Thought,  others 
with  the  Difpofition  of  Objects;  but  all  thefe 
Things  are  ditfereiit  from  one  another  j  where- 
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fore  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  to  give  a  dear  Idea 
ot  Painrihg,  it  fhould  be  calfd  Compjttion,  divi- 
ded'into  two  Parts,  Invention  and  Difpofition. 
Invention  only  finds  out  Objedls  for  a  Pidlure,. 
Difpofition  places  them  a- right.  'Tis  true  thefc 
two  Parts  are  different,  and  yet  they  have  fuch 
a  relation  to  each  other,  that  they  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  fame  Name. 

Invention  is  form'd  by  reading  Hiftory,  and 
the  Fable.  *  Tis  the  pure  effcdl  of  the  Imagina- 
tion in  Metaphorical  Subjeits.  It  contributes  to 
the  Truth  of  Hillory,  as  well  as  to  the  Clcarneft 
of  Allegories^  and  in  what  manner  foevcr  'tis 
made  ufe  of,  it  ought  not  to  keep  the  mind  of 
the  Spe6lator  infufpence  by  any  Obfcurity :  And 
yet  as  faithfully  and  ingenuoufly  as  afubjeft  may 
be  chofen,  it  will  never  have  a  good  Efte6t,  if  ic 
is  not  difpos'd  of  advanrageoufly,  as  the  Oecono- 
my,  and  the  Rules  of  Art  require,  and  the  juft 
Mixture  of  thcfe  two  Parts,  is  what  I  call  Cofn^ 
fofition. 


CHAR  Xtl. 
Of  D  E     G  N,  the  Second  Part  ^/Painting* 

A Good  Gufio^  and  correftnefs  of  Dejlgn^ 
are  fo  ncceflary  in  Painting,  that  a  Painter 
who  wants  them  muft  do  Miracles  to  attra£l  the 
leaft  Efteem,  and  the  Defign  being  the  Ba(is  and 
Foundation  of  all  the  oiher  Parts  j  being  what 
terminates  the  Colours,  and  difentangles  the 
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C^je^ls  its  Elegance,  and  Correflnef^  are  no 
lefs  neceffary  in  Painting,  than  the  Purity  of 
Language  is  in  Eloquence 


CHAP.  XIIl. 

Of  the  ATTITUDES. 
« 

IN  the  Attitudes,  the  Vonderation^  and  the 
Contrafizrt  founded  in  Nature;  fhe  does  no 
Afilion,  but  l>»e  fhews  thofc  two  Parts,  and  if 
fhe  fails  of  it,  (he  muft  be  either  deprived  of 
Motion,  orconftrain'd  in  her  Adlion. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
Of  the  EXPRESSIONS. 

THE  'Exfreffions  are  the  Touch ftone  of  the 
Painters  Underftanding^  by  the  juftnefsof 
his  -diftributing  them  he  fnews  his  Penetration, 
and  his  Dircernmenc  :  But  there  is  as  much  fenfe 
required  in  the  Spe£i-ator  to  perceive,  as  in  the 
Painter  to  perform  them. 

A  Picture  is  like  a  Scene,  where  each  Figure 
plays  its  part.  Figures  well  defign*d,  and  well 
colourM  are  admirable  indeed  ^  yet  moft  People 
having  not  a  juft  Idea  of  Painting,  are  not  fenfible 
of  thofe  Parts  of  it  any  farther,  than  they  are  ac- 
company*d  with  Vivacity,  Juftnefs  and  Delicacy 
of  Expreffion,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  rare  Ta- 
lents 


ients  of  a  Painter,  and  he  that  is  fo  happy  as  to 
manage  his  Expreflions  well,  will  not  only  make 
them  relate  to  the  parts  of  the  Face,  but  alfo  to 
ihofe  of  the  whole  Body,  and  will  expofe  them, 
in  fuch  manner,  that  even  the  moft  inanimate 
Objcds  fhall  agree  with  the  general  ExprcfTion  of 
the  fubjed. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  EXTREMITIES. 

TH  E  Extremities^  which  are  the  Head,  Feet 
and  Hands,  being  the  moft  known  and  re- 
markable Parts  of  the  Body,  and  thofe,  which, 
if  oiie  may  fo  fay,  fpeak  moft  to  us  in  a  Pi- 
cture, they  ought  to  be  more  terminated  than  the 
others,  if  the  Adion  of  the  Piece  expofes  them 
much  to  vieWi 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Of  the  DRAPERIES. 

TO  fet  or  caft  a  Drapery  is  a  term  in  Pain- 
ting, by  which  is  underftood  to  cloath  and 
drefs  a  Figure.  The  word  Caft  feems  to  me  to  be 
fo  much  the  more  Expreffive^  by  how  much  the 
more  the  Draperies  ought  not  to  be  adjufted  as 
we  put  on  our  Cloaths,  In  following  the  Cha- 
racter of  Nature,  who  is  far  from  all  fort  of 

Affedation, 
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Affcaation,  the  Folds  fhould  fall  about  the  Mem- 
bers, as  by  chance :  They  ftiould  leave  enough  of 
them  naked,  to  fh^^w  v^hat  they  are,  and  by  a 
careful  Artifice  contrafi  them  in  ftowing  thenii 
and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  ir,  carefs  them  by  their 
tender  Windings,  arid  foft  Touches. 

The  ancient  Sculptors,  who  had  not  the  ufe  of 
different  Colours,  becaufc  they  work'd  the  fame 
thing  oh  the  fame  matter,  have  avoided  the 
large  fpreading  of  the  Folds,  leafl:  filrrounding 
the  Members  they  Hiould  atrradt  the  Eyes,  and 
hinder  its  feeing  the  naked  of  their  Figures, 
with  as  much  eafe  as  they  would  have  had 'eM* 
For  their  Draperies^  ihey  often  rnade  ufe  of  wefc 
Linnen  to  doath  their  Figures,  Or  elfe  they  Mul- 
tiply'd  the  fame  Folds,  to  the  end  that  this  repe- 
tition might  majke  a  fprt  of  Etching^  which  bjr 
its  obfcurity  renders  the  Members  it  furrdundS 
the  mdre  fenfible.  They  have  commonly  ob- 
ferv*d  this  method  in  their  BaJJb  Relievo^ and 
which  way  foever  they  managed  their  Draper 
Ties,  they  placM  their  Folds  in  wonderful  Order, 

The  Painter,  who  by  the  diverfity  of  his  Co- 
lours and  Lights  fhbuld  diftinguirti  the  Members 
from  the  Draperies^  may  govern  himfelf  by  the 
good  Order  of  the  Antique  Folds,  1^rithout  imi- 
tating their  number  j  and  may  Vary  his  Stuff  ac- 
cording io  the  Charafter  of  his  Figures.  Thofe 
Painters,  who  did  not  know  what  Liberties  they 
are  allow'd  in  this  matter,  have  been  as  much  in 
the  wrong  in  copying  the  ancient  Sculptures,  as 
the  modern  Sculptors  have  been  in  imitating  the 
t^ainters. 

The  reafon  why  the  Folds  ought  to  difcover 
where  the  Limbs  of  a  Piftute  are,  is  becaufe 
Painting  is  on  aflat  Superficies,  and  he  muft 
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annihilate  fo me  things,  by  deceiving  the  fight, 
and  leave  nothing  equivocate  be  feen  in  his 
Piece :  Wherefore  the  Painret  \%  oblig'd  to  ob- 
ferve  this  order  in  all  his  Draperirs  of  What  Na- 
ture foever,  either  courfe  or  fine,  rough  or 
plain  J  and  he  muft  alv  ays  prefer  the  Majdly  of 
the  Folds,  to  the  richnefs  of  the  Stuff,  which 
muft  be  fuited  to  the  Age  and  Fafliions  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  that  is  reprefented. 

As  the  Painter  ought  to  avoid  all  manner  of 
ftiffnefs  and  hardnefs  in  his  Folds,  and  be  care- 
ful that  they  don*t  fmell  of  the  Lay- Adan^  as  wc 
commonly  fay,  fo  he  fhould  alfo  ufe  his  flying 
Draperies  with  dircretion,  for  they  can  only  be 
agitated  by  the  Wind  in  a  place  where  one  may 
leafonably  fuppofe  it  blows,  or  by  the  compref- 
lion  of  the  Air.  When  a  Figure  is  fuppos'd  to  be 
in  Motion  fuch  fort  of  Draperies  are  moft  ad- 
vantagious,  becaufe  they  contribute  to  the  Life 
of  a  Figure  by  the  Contrafi  :  Yet  care  muft  be 
taken,  that  the  caufe  of  it  may  appear  natural 
and  probable,  and  there  fliould  never  be  flying 
Draperies  on  different  fides  in  the  fame  Picture, 
when  they  cannot  naturally  be  agitated  by  any 
thing  but  the  Wind,  and  when  the  Figures  are 
in  repofe.  Several  skilful  Painters  have  commit- 
ted this  fault  without  thinking  of  it. 
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CHAP.  XVri. 
Of  LANDSKIPS; 

IF  Painting  b'e  a  fort  of  Creation,  'tis  more 
fenfibly  to  in  Landskips  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  Pictures.  We  fee  theie  Nature  rifing 
out  of  her  Chaos^  the  Elejnems  feperaied,  the 
Earth  addrn'd  with  her  various  Produdtions,  arid 
the  Heavens  with  their  Stars.  This  fort  of  Pain- 
ting contains  all  the  others  in  little,  and  there- 
fore the  Painter,  whoexercifes  it,  ought  tohave 
an  univcrfal  Knowledge  of  the  parts  of  his  Art  j 
if  not  in  fo  particular  a  manner  as  thofe  thac 
are  us'd  to  paint  Hiftory^  yet,  at  leaft,- fpecula- 
tively,  and  in  general ,  and  if  he  does  not  finillt 
altthe  Qbie£ls  that  compofe  his  Pifiturc,  or  ac- 
company his  Landskips  he  is,  at  Icaft,  obliged  td 
fpecify  livelily  the  Gufio,  and  the  CharaSler,  and 
by  how  much  the  lefe  his  Piece  is  unfinifli'dj  to 
give  it  the  moYe  vivacity. 

However,  1  do  not  pretend  to  exclude  exaiSj- 
nefs  ofwjork  from  this  Talent ,  on  the  contrary 
'twill  be  the  more  admir'd,  and  the  more  valu- 
able for  it.  But  ler  a  Landskip  be  never  fo  wclf 
fini/h'd,  if  its  merit  dots  not  confift  in  the  Cornf-. 
parifon  of  the  Objefls  one  with  another,  and  if 
their  Charafter  be  not  thereby  preferv'd  •  if  the. 
TrofpeBs  are  not  w^ell  chofen,  or  not  well  fet  off 
t  good  Intelligence  of  the  Claro  Ofiuro  ;  if  the 
Strokes  are  not  lively,  and  the  Scene  animated 
by  the  Figures,  by  Anirrials,  or  other  Obitfts^ 
which  are  ufually  in  Motion  ;  ar\d  if  to  a  good 
Gfijfo  of  Golotoingy  and  to  extraotdimfy  Senfa- 
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tions,  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  Nature  arc 
not  joined,  the  Pidlure  will  never  beefteem*d,  nor 
be  admitted  into  the  Cabinets  of  the  true  Cri- 
ticks. 


CHAR  XVIII. 
0/  P  E  R  S  P  E  C  T  I  V  E. 

A Certain  Author  has  faid,  that  TerfpeBiw  and 
Painting  are  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  there 
is  no  Painting  without  Perfpecfive.  Tho*  the  Pro- 
pofition  is  falfe^abfolutely  fpeaking,in  as  much  as 
a  Body  cannot  be  without  Shadow,  and  yet  it 
is  not  the  fame  thing  as  the  Shadow,  neverthc- 
lefs  *tis  true  in  this  fenfe,  thai  a  Painter  cannot 
do  any  thing  without  PerfpeSfive  in  all  his  Ope- 
rations,and  that  hedoesnot  draw  a  Line,rior  ftrike 
a  ftroke  with  his  Pencil,  which  has  not  a  ftare 
of  this  in  it  at  leaft  habitually.  It  regulates  the 
meafure  of  Forms,  and  the  Degradation  of  Co- 
lours in  all  places  of  the  Pidture.  The  Painter  is 
forc'd  to  know  the  necelfity  of  it,  and  tho*  his 
Praflice  of  it  is,  or  fhould  be  confummate  j  yet 
he  will  often  be  expofed  to  make  great  Faults  a- 
gainft  this  Knowledge,  if  out  of  Lazynefs  he  will 
not  confult  a-new,  at  leaft  in  the  moft  vifible  Places, 
and  take  his  Rule  and  Compaff'cs  with  him,  that 
he  may  put  nothing  to  rifque,  nor  lie  open  to 
cenfure. 

Michael  Angelo  has  been  blam*d  for  negledling 
PerfpeBi'vCj  and  the  greateft  Matters  of  Italy  have 
been  fo  thorougWy  convinced,  that  without  it 

'tis 
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'tis  impofliblc  for  any  Compofition  to  be  regu- 
lar, that  they  have  endeavoured  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it  ;  and  in  fome  Defigns  of  Raphael^  there 
are  to  be  feen  even  a  fcale  of  Degrees,  fo  exadl 
Mras  he  in  this  point. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

0/ COLOURING,  thethird  Part  of 
Painting, 

SEveral  Painters  have  talk'd  of  Colours  fo  ve- 
ry far  from  what  they  ought  to  have  done, 
that  I  was  tempted  to  endeavour  to  fet  them 
right,  and  wrote  a  Dialogue  in  defence  of  Go- 
louring,  vi^hich  was  printed  Four  and  Twenty 
Years  ago  i  and  having  nothing  better  to  fay  of 
it  at  this  time,  I  muft  refer  the  Reader  to  that 
Treatife,  wherein  I  have  done  n?y  utmofl:  to  /hew 
the  Merit  and  Prerogative  of  Colours,  with  all 
polFible  Perfpicuity. 


CHAP  XX. 
Of  the  Harmony  of  COLOURS. 

THERE  is  a  Harmony,  and  diffonance  in 
the  kinds  of  Colours^  as  there  is  in  the 
T^we/ or  Degrees  gf  Light,  and  inz  ComfoJition 
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Qf  Mufick,  the  Notes  muft  not  only  be  true, 
but  in  the  performance  the  Inftruments  muft  al- 
io be  agreeable :  And  as  all  Mufical  Inftruments 
do  not  agree  otie  with  another,  as  for  Example, 
the  Lute^  and  the  HauthoU^  the  Spinet^  and 
the  BagpipCy  fo  there  are  Colours  that  will  ne- 
ver appear  together  without  oiTence  to  the  light  j 
as  iht  Ftrmilion  with  the  Green^  the  Blew  with  the 
Tellow  J  and  yet  as  the  moft  fharp  Inftruments 
bear  a  Part  with  a  good  EiFedt,  among  feveral 
pthers,  >  fo  the  moft  oppofite  Colours  being 
plac'd  ^  Propos^  among  divers  others  which, 
sire  in  Unioh,  will  render  fome  parts  of  a  Pi6lure 
the  more  fenfible,  efpecially  thofe  that  fliould 
predominate,  and  draw  the  Eyes  of  the  Spe- 
Qator. 

Titiany  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferv*d,  has  made 
this  ufe  of  them  in  bis  Triumph  of  Bacchus^ 
where  having  placed  Ariadni  on  the  Borders  of 
the  Pi6ture,  and  for  that  reafon  not  being  able 
to  make  her  remarkable  by  the  Luftre  of  the 
Light,  which  he  preferv'd  for  the  middle  of  his 
Piece,  he  gave  her  a  Vermilion  Scarf  on  a  Blew 
Drap^r^j  as  well  to  loo  fen  her  from  his  Ground, 
which  w^as  a  Blew  Sea,  as  becaufe  fhe  was  one  of 
the  principal  Figures  of  his  fubjeil,  upon  which 
he  defied  to  attrafil  the  Eye,  Pack  Vero- 
pefe,  in  his  Mariage  of  Canaa^  becaufe  C/^ri/, 
Who  is  the  principal  Figure  of  the  fubjedt,  i§ 
c^rry'd  fomewhat  into  the  depth  of  the  Pi6ture, 
ai^d  that  he  could  not  make  him  be  taken  notice 
of  by  the  Brillmt  of  Khc  Claro  Ofcuro^  has  dreft 
bitrv  in  jS/e?^^  and  Vtrmilion^  thereby  to  conduct 
X\Lt  fTght  to  that  FigurQ. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXL 
Of  the  PENCIL. 

TH  E  term.  Venal,  is  fometimes  taken  for 
all  the  parts  of  Painting,  as  when  we  fay, 
That  Raphael*/  Transfiguration  is  th^  finefi  Fiilun 
that  ever  came  from  his  Pencil^  and  fometimes  *tis 
to  be  undei  ftood  of  the  Work  it  felf,  for  Example 
when  we  fay,  Of  all  the  Painters  of  Antinuity^ 
Apelles'j  Pencil  was  the  mofi  Learned.  In  this 
place  the  word  Pencil  fignifies  Simply  the  Ex- 
terior manner  he  obferv'd  in  employing  hts 
Colours,  when  thofe  Colours  don't  feem  too 
much  agitated,  or,  as  one  may  fay,  too  much  tor- 
mented by  the  motion  of  a  heavy  Hand  j  but 
pn  the  contrary,  when  the  movement  appears 
Free,  Ready  and  Ughr,  we  fay,  The  Piece  is  of  a 
good  Pencil,  yet  this  freedom  of  the  Pencil  is  of 
little  worth,  if  *tis  not  guided  by  the  Hca^,  and 
if  it  does  not  ferve  to  fhew  us  that  the  Painter 
underftands  his  Art.  In  a  word,  a  fine  Pencil 
in  Painting,  is  like  a  fine  Voice  in  Mufic ,  both 
the  one^  and  the  other,  are  v^du* d  according  to 
the  Proportion  of  the  great  Elfed,  and  the  Haif- 
mony  that  accompanies  them. 


CHAP.  XXIL 
Of  z/;^  L  I  e  E  N  C  E  a 

TH  E  Licences  are  fo  neceffary,  that  9lf  Art? 
admit  of  them  j  they  are  Literally  agamft 
P  4  ^1?? 
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the  Rules^  but  when  we  come  to  explain  our 
felves,  we  fhall  (hew  they  alTift  them,  if  they  are 
made  ufe  of  i  Vrops.  Every  Man  of  fenfe  thinks 
they  are  to  the  purpofe,  when  the  Piece  in 
which  they  are  employ'd,  has  the  greater  EflFeft 
by  them,  and  when,  by  their  means,  the  Painter 
reaches  the  end  he  aims  at,  which  is  to.  impofe 
on  the  fight  ;  but  *tis  not  every  Painter  that  can 
make  an  advantageous  ufe  of  them.  There  are 
none  but  great  Genius  s  who  are  above  Rules, 
and  who  know  when  to  make  ufe  ingenioufly 
of  l\\^Ltcences^  either  in  the  Ejjence  of  the  Art, 
or  in^iftory.  The  latter  is  the  more  difficult 
work,  and  requires  our  Attention.  We  fliall 
fpeak  farther  of  it  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP  XXIII. 

By  vohat  Authority  the  Painters  have  repre^ 
fented  under  Humane  Figures^  Things  Di-- 
vine.  Spiritual  ank  Inanimate* 

Scripture  tells  us,  in  feveral  Places,  of  God's  ap- 
pearing to  Man,  either  by  the  Miniftry  of 
his  Angels,  or  in  Dreams  and  Vifions.  There  is 
a  fine  defcription  of  God,  under  the  Form  of  an 
old  Man,  in  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  Daniel^  and 
the  Ninth  Verfe.  The  fame  Holy  Writ  informs  us 
of  feveral  Apparitions  of  Angels  under  humane 
Forms.*  For  this  reafon,  the  Church  in  the  C(?«»- 
til  of  Nice^  made  no  fcruple  to  allow  Painters  to 
reprefent  God  the  Father,  under  the  Figure  of  a 
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venerable  old  Man,  and  Angpls  under  humane 
Figures. 

Painters  are  alfo  juftify'd,  on  the  fame  account, 
to  gi^e  Life  to  inanimate  Things,  when  they  fol- 
low exaftly  the  Idea  the  Scripture  gives  us  of 
them.    The  Spedacor  fhould  not  prefently  be 
fcandaliz'd,  if  he  fees  facred  Things  mixc  with 
Poetical  Fidions,  as  if  Fidion  and  Poetry  were, 
indifpenfably  Profane.    The  Book  of  Job,  the 
Pfalms  of  Davidy  the  Jpocalypfe  are  all  Poetical, 
and  full  of  figurative  Exprelfions/without  recko- 
ning all  the  Parables  which  are  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  Scripture.    'Twas  in  copying  the  f^icrcd 
Text,  that  Raphael  painting  the  paffage  of  Jcr-^ 
dan^  gave  that  River  a  humane  Figure,  and  drew 
him  pafhing  back  his  Waters  to  their  Source, 
He  was  warranted  to  do  this  by  Holy  Writ, 
which  to  proportion  its  Exprelfions  to  Man's  Un- 
derftanding,  often  reprefents  divine  Things  in 
the  fliape  of  Humane,  and  for  the  Infttudion  of 
the  Faithful,  makes  ufe  of  the  moft  palpable  and 
fenfible  Coraparifons  and  Ideas,,    We  have  a 
Paffage,  relating  to  the  fubjed:  of  Rivers,  in  the 
57th  Vfalm^  where  it  is  faid, .  Let 
the  Floods  clap  their  Hands  :  Let  tbs      Pfal  97.  8. 
Hills  be  joyful  together.    The  Painter, 
who  has  the  fame  Intention  to  inftrud,  and  to 
edify,  cannot  follow  a  better  Pattern, 

Pouffm^  in  his  Picture  of  the  finding  of  Mofes, 
has  ohferv*d  the  fame  condud,  in  reprefenting 
the  River  JVi/e,  for  which  he  has  been  blam'd  by 
fome  Perfons,  who  alledge  thefe  reafons  againft 
him.  They  fay  that  Painters  fhould  not  mingle 
falfe  Gods  with  Things  relating  to  our  Reli- 
gion; that  Rivers  are  falfe  Divinities  whom  the 
Heathens  worfliip*d,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to 

intro- 
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introduce  in  facred  Hiftory :  And  further,  that  a 
Painter  may  well  enough  rcprefent  a  Rive^  as  a 
River,  but  not  do  it  under  a  humane  Figure. 
To  all  this  one  may  eafily  anfwer,  that  as  the 
Holy  Scripture,  when  it  introduces  Rivers  under 
humane  Figures,  had  no  intention  to  fpeak  of 
thofe  the  Pagam  ador*d,  and  tho*  it  might  have 
cxprefsM  its  felf  fimply  and  narura^lly,  yet  it  makes 
ufe  of  a  figurative  Stile,  without  fearing  to  fe- 
duce  the  Faithful  ;  fo  alfo  a  Chriftian  Painter, 
who  ought  to  imitate  the  Scripture,  is  very  far 
from  endeavouring  to  alter  the  Truth  of  Hifto- 
ry: He  rather  ftrives,  conforming  himfclf  to  his 
Original,  to  fhew  it  moreLivelily  and  Elegantly, 
not  to  an  Infidel,  but  to  a  Chriftian  as  he  is,  who 
being  prejudiced  againft  the  falfe  Divinities, 
ought  not  to  find  out  another  meaning  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

But  with  refped  to  Pagan  Divinities,  which 
are  introduced  as  fuch,  and  with  the  Charaders 
that  fliew  what  they  are,  'tis  more  difficult  to  ad- 
mit them  in  fuch  kind  of  Compofitions.  The 
Learned  have  handled  that  matter  by  its  relation 
to  Poefy^  and  the  caufe  remains  ftill  to  be  deci- 
ded :  However,  the  Painter,  who  has  no  other 
way  to  exprefs  himfelf  than  bv  thefe  forts  of  Fn- 
gures,  inftead  of  being  blam'd,  vxdll  always  be 
commended  by  the  bcft  Judges,  when  they  find 
them  brought  in  prudently  and  ingenioufly. 
For  rhe  falfe  Divinities  may  be  confidcr'd  two 
Ways,  either  as  Gods,  or  as  Symbolical  Figures. 
As  Gods,  the  Painters  muft  never  reprefent  them, 
excepr  it  is  in  fubjecSs  entirely  Profane  j  and  as 
Symbolical  Figures,  he  may  introduce  them  with 
difcretion  on  all  Occafions,  where  he  thinks  ihea^ 
licccflary. 
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Rnbensj  who  of  all  Painters  made  ufe  of  thcfe 
Symbols  the  moft  ingenioufly,  and  the  moft 
learnedly,  as  may  Be  feen  in  the  Book  of  the 
Cardinal  7«/>»r'S  entriwice  into  Antwerp,  and  by 
the  Pictures  of  the  Gallery  of  Luxemburg,  has 
been  cenfur'd  for  it ;  He  fliould  nor,  fay  they, 
have  brought  Allegorical  Figures  into  his  Com* 
pofitions,  nor  have  mix'd  Fable  with  Truth. 

To  which  we  may  anfwer,  that  as  Rubens  has 
managed  it,  he  has  not  confounded  Fable  with 
Truth  3  he  rather  has  employed  the  Symbols  of  the 
Fable  to  exprefs  the  fame  Truth.  In  the  Pidure 
of  the  Birth  of  Lewis  Xlllth,  on  the  top  of  ic 
in  Clouds,  at  a  diftance  he  has  reprefen- 
ted  C^/^>r  on  his  wing'd  Horfe,  and  on  the  fide 
Afollo  in  his  Chariot  mounting  on  high,  to  (hew 
that  the  Prince  was  born  in  the  Morning,  and 
that  his  Mothers  delivery  was  happy.  From 
whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  Painter  had  no 
thoughts  of  reprefenting  the  Gods,  as  Gods,  but 
Cafior  only  as  a  Conftellation  that  rendered  Events 
fortunate,  and  the  Chariot  of  Afollo  mounting 
upwards,  to  mark  the  time  of  the  Morning. 

If  the  Painter  with  an  Intention  to  exprefs 
himfelf  the  better,  has  thought  it  neceflary  or 
convenient  to  reprefent  the  Divinirks  of  the  Fa- 
ble among  Hiftorical  Figures,  ihofe  Symbols  muft 
be  look*d  upon  as  invifibie,  and  as  not  there  any 
otherwife,  than  by  their  Signification. 

'Tis  in  this  fenfe  the  fecond  Council  of  Mr^, 
authoriz'd  in  what  they  did  by  the  Scripture, 
allow'd  the  reprefentations  of  God  the  Father^ 
and  the  Angeils  under  hurnane  Figures  ;  for 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  inconvenience 
in\painting  the  Perfonsof  the  Hqly  Trinity,  and 
the  Angels,  than  in  introduging:  Pagari  Divini- 
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ties  in  a  Picture,  if  the  fenfe,  that  the  former 
fbould  be  taken  in,  were  not  explained.  Chrifli- 
ans  being  fufficienily  prepofleft  againft  thefefalfe 
Appearances,  which  are  intended  only  for  their 
Inftruction,  to  profit  by  them,  ftiould  have  the 
fame  Notion  of 'em  as  the  Painter,  and  look  up- 
on them  as  not  there. 

The  Authority  for  Painting  the  An- 
Exod.a5.  gels  with  Wings,  is  taken  from  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant^  and  from  the  9th 
Chapter  of  Daniel^  the  zift  Verlej  however  thefe 
Paffagtrs  do  not  indifpenfibly  oblige  Painters  to 
draw  Angels  always  with  Wings,  they  may  do 
it,  or  not  do  it,  as  their  Art,  good  Senfe,  and  the 
Inftrudion  of  the  Faithful  require. 

The  Reader  will  eafily  percelw  *tis  a  Fapifi  that 
argues  thus  for  the  Idolatrous  Qu(ioM  of  reprefenting 
the  Holy  Trinity^  and  the  Angeh  under  humane  Fi^ 
gures  J  the  Argument  is  Jo  mean  it  dejer*ves  no  Anfwer^ 
and  the  Toifon  fo  weak^  it  needs  no  Antidote^  or  we 
might  cjuote  agai»fi  him^  the  jth  Verfe  of  the  ^jth 
Pfalm,  the  fame  he  has  quoted  ahove^  where  are  thefe 
words* 

Confounded  he  all  they  that  ferve  graven  Images^ 
that  boafi  themfelves  of  Idols  j  IVorjhip  him  all  ye 
Gods. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  xxrv. 

Of  iJaked  Figures,  and  how  they  may  he  matk 
ufe  cf. 

THE  Painters  and  Sculptors,  who  under- 
ftand  defigning  very  well,  commonly  fetk 
after  Occafidns  to /hew  the  Naked,  to 'gain  Efteem 
and  Diftindion,  for  which  they  are  cercainly 
praife-worthy,  provided  they  keep  themfelves 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Truth  of  Hiftory,  of 
Verifimiliry  and  Modefty.  There  are  fome  Sub- 
jcifts,  in  which  a  Man  may  more  reafonably  rc- 
prefent  Nakednefs  than  in  others ;  as  for  Exam- 
ple, in  Fables,  when  the  Scene  lies  in  hot  Coun- 
trieSj  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  Modes  of  th^ 
People,  or  when  the  Labourers  of  the  fitft  Agef 
are  reprefenced.  Cato  the  Cenfor^  as  Plutarch  re-^ 
lates,  work'd  Naked  among  his  Labourers,  wheti 
became  from  the  Senate,  and  St.  Peter  was  Na- 
ked vvhen  our  Samour  appeared  to  him  after  hh 
Refurrection,  and  found  him  Fifhing  with  the 
other  Apoftles.  Nakednefs  may  alfo  be  made 
pfeof  in  the  reprefentation  of  Allegorical  Sub- 
jeds,  the  Pagan  Gods,  or  Hero's  3  in  ftort  on  at! 
occafions,  where  we  may  fuppofe  we  look  upon 
fimple  Nature,  where  Cold  or  Impudence  is 
not  predominant,  for  Cloaths  were  only  invented 
to  keep  Menfrom  Cold  and  Shame. 

There  arc,  at  this  day,  a  great  many  People,  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  who  go  ftark  Naked, 
either  becaufe  they  dwell  in  hot  Countries,  or 
that  Cuftom  has  taken  away  the  Indecency  and 
Shame  of  Nakednefs.  In  a  word,  the  general  Ruh^ 
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which  fliould  be  obfervM  in  this  Cafe,  is,  as  wc 
have  already  faid,  that  there  be  nothing  againfl: 
Modefty  or  Verifimility.  The  Painters  draw  mod 
of  their  Figures  with  their  Heads  and  Feet  Naked, 
wherein  they  follow  the  Diitare^  of  fimple  Na- 
ture, which  eafily  aCeuftoms  thofe  two  Parts  ro 
Nakcdnefs :  We  fee  Examples  of  this  kind,  not 
only  in  hot  Countries,  but  in  the  midft  of  the 
cold  Mountains  df  the  Jlp^j  where  even  the 
Children  go  with  their  Feet  naked,  in  Summer, 
among  the  Stones  and  Flints,  and  in  Winter  over 
the  Ice  and  Snow.But  with  regard  to  the  Truth  of 
Hiftory,  tho'  Nakednefs  be  a  Licence  which  Pain- 
ters are  pofTefs'd  of,  and  ufe  to  the  advantage  of 
their  Art,  yet  they  often  abufe  it.  I  won't  ex- 
cept either  Raphael  ox  Totijfm  t  They  have  repre- 
fented  the  Apoftks  with  their  Feet  naked,  con- 
trary to  what  is  pofitively  faid  in  the  Gofpeli 
where  our  Saviour  ordering  them  to  take  no 
care  for  what  they  ftiould  put  on,  commands 
them  to  be  content  with  the  Shoes  they  have 
on  their  Feet,  without  carrying  others  with 
them-  And  in  the  JBs  of  the  Apoftles,  when 
the  Angel  delivers  St.  Veter,.  he  bids  him  put  on 
his  Girdle,  and  tyehis  Shoes ;  from  whence  we 
may  conclude  they  were  commonly  worn. 

'Tisthe  fame  wich  Mojls^  v/ho  in  the  Vifion  of 
the  burning  Bufh,  was  warn'd  to  leave  his 
Shoes,  and  yet  Raphael  Paints  his  Feet  naked^ 
in  all  the  other  Adions  of  his  Life,  as  if  Mofes 
had  never  any  Shooes  on,  but  when  he  was  keep- 
ing his  Fathcr-in-Law's  Sheep.  I  might  here 
give  many  more  Inftances,  wherein  Raphael,  and 
leveral  other  Painters  after  him,  have  drawn  their 
Figures  without  Shoes  and  Stockings,  againft  Hi- 
ftory and  Verifimility,  did  not  I  think  what  i 
iiave  faid  fufEciem,  'Tk 
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'Tis  obferv*d  that  ihe  Grecian  Scdlptors  tnofe 
commonly  made  their  Figures  naked  than  the 
Roman,  but  I  know  no  other  rcafon  for  it,  than 
that  the  Greeks  chofe  fubjeds  more  agreeable  to 
the  ddfirethey  had,  to  have  the  depths  of  their 
Art  admir'd,  in  their  reprcfenting  the  Conftru- 
dlion  and  Union  of  the  prirts  of  Man's  Body.  In 
their  Statues  they  reprefei  ted  Gods,  rather  than 
Men,  and  in  their  Bajfi  RelkWs,  Bacchanals  and 
Sacrifices,  rather  than  Hiftories,  The  Romans^ 
on  the  contrary,  who  by  their  Statues  and  BaJJo 
Relievo's,  aim'd  at  tranfrritting  the  Memory  of 
their  Emperors  to  Pofterity,  were  neceflarily  ob- 
liged to  do  nothing  againft  the  Truth  of  Hiftory  j 
but  to  drefs  their  Figures  according  to  the  Mode, 
then  in  Fafhion. 


CHAR  XXV. 
0/  G  R  A  C  E. 

THE  necelfity of Gr^c^ in Paindng,  general- 
ly (peaking  is  a  thing  that  needs  no  Proof. 
There's  only  one  difficulty  in  the  matter,  to  wit,^ 
if  this  Grace  be  neceffary  in  all  forts  of  fubjedls  ; 
in  Battels,  as  well  as  Feftivalsj  in  Soldiers,  as  well 
as  Women. 

I  grant  it  is,and  my  reafon  for  it  is,  that  tho^Graee 
fliews  it  felf  firft  in  the  Face,  yet  'tis  not  in  that 
part  only  that  it  refidesj  it  confifts  chiefly  in  the 
turn  the  Painter  gives  his  Objefits  to  render  ihenx 
agreeable,  ev*n  fuch  as  arc  inanimate^  from 
Whence  it  follows,  that  there  naay  be  Grace  in 
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the  fiercenefs  of  a  Soldier,  by  ttic  turn  ivhich 
may  be  giv'n  to  his  Air,  and  his  Pofture  j  and 
even  in  Drapery^  or  any  thing  die,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  difpos*d. 

Having  given  this  Idea  of  a  perfefl  Painter, 
and  Proofs  of  the  feveral  parts  that  go  to  the 
forming  6ne,there  only  remains  an  Application  td^ 
the  works  of  the  Painters,  and  to  put  them  as  it 
Were  in  the  Scale,  not  to  reje£l  entirely  thofe 
that  have  not  all  the  Qualities  which  we  have 
cftablifli'd,  but  to  value  them  according  to  their 
weight. 

This  Idea  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  Defigns 
of  different  Matters,  I  mean  of  the  Degree  of 
their  Goodnefsj  for  *tis  almoft  impolfibie  to 
write  with  Juftnefs  of  the  originality  of  a  ^Jefign, 
br  the  name  of  the  Author^  or  to  lay  down  kules 
how  he  may  be  known. 


CHAR  xxvr. 

Of  DESIGN  S. 

TH  E  Defigns^  of  which  we  intend  to  fpeak 
here,  are  thofe  Thoughts  that  Painters  com- 
monly exprefs  on  Paper,  for  the  Execution  of 
fomc  work  they  are  going  about.  We  ftould 
place  among  Deftgns  the  Studies  of  great  Ma- 
tters, that  is  ihofe  parts  which  they  havedefign^d 
after  Nature,  as  Heads,  Feet,  and  entire  Figures  y 
Draperies,  Animals,  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers,  and, 
in  lliort,  every  thing  that  may  enter  into  thcCom- 
pofuion  of  a  PiSlurci  'tor  whether  you  confidcr 
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i  good  Defign  by  its  relation  to  the  Pi<fture  ot 
which  it  is  an  Idea,  or  by  relation  to  fome  Part 
of  which  it  is  the  Study,  it  always  deferves  the 
Atention  of  the  Cpirious, 

Tho  the  Knowledge  of  Defigns  be  not  foefti- 
mable,  nor  of  fo  large  extent  as  that  of  Fixtures  j 
'tis  however  delicate  and  pleafant,becaufe  the  great 
number  of  them  gives  thofe  that  love  'em,  more 
opportunity  to  exercife  their  Criticifms,  and  the 
Work  is  all  the  produdion  of  the  Mind.  Dejigni 
denote  beft  the  Cbarader  of  the  Matter,  and 
fhew  if  his  Genius  be  lively  or  heavy,  if  his 
Thoughts  are  elevated  or  common  j  in  fliort, 
if  he  has  a  good  Manner  and  a  good  Go^t  of  all  the 
Parts  which: may  be  expreft  upon  Paper.  A 
Painter  who  wou'd  finifli  a  Pidure  endeavours, 
if  one  may  fo  fay,  to  go  out  of  Himfelf,  that  he 
may  acquire  Praife  for  fome  Parts  of  his  Art^ 
which  he  knows  very  well  he  is  not  poflcft  of; 
But  in  making  a  Defign^  he  gives  a  loofe  to  his 
Genius,  and  fhcws  what  he  is.  For  this  reafon 
it  is,  that  in  theColledlions  of  the  Great,  we  find 
the  Dejigns  of  the  beft  Matters  preferv'd,  as  well 
as  the  PiSures. 

And  yet  there  are  few  Perfons,  who  are  curi- 
ous about  DeJIgns,  and  among  thofe  few,  if 
fort>e  know  the  Manner,  fcarce  any  one  knows 
the  end.  The  half-Criticks  have  no  inclinationi 
towards  this  Curiofity,  becaufe,  having  no 
fufficient  fiotion  of  the  meaning  of  Defigns^ 
they  have  norelifh  of  the  Performance,  and  take 
more  pleafure  in  Prints  carefully  Engrav'd  from 
good  Pifitures,  which  may  be  oecafion'd  fome- 
times  ihro^  fear  of  being  deceived,  and  of  taking, 
ats  it  often  happens,  Copies  for  Originals,  for  want 
of  E}^pericfice,'  There  are  three  Things  in  general 
E  to 
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to  be  obfervM  in  Dejfgnsy  Learning,  Spirit  and 
Freedom.  By  Learning  I  underftand  a  good 
Compofition,  a  De/tgn  Corref?*,  and  of  a  good 
Gout^  with  a  laudable  Knowledge  of  the  Claro 
Ofcuro.  By  the  Word  Spirit  I  comprehend  a 
lively  and  natural  Expreffion  thro'  the  whole 
Work,  of  the  Subjedl  in  general,  and  the  Ob- 
je£ts  in  particular.  Freedom  is  no  more  than  a 
Habit,  which  the  Hand  has  contrafiled,  to  ex- 
prefs  readily  and  boldly  the  Ida:a  in  the  Painters 
Mind,  and  as  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  tliefe  three 
Things  in  a  D(Jig7t,  \is  the  more  or  lefs  valuable^ 
tho*  free  Defi^ns  are  generally  accompany'd  with 
a  good  deal  ot  Spirit,  yet  ail  the  Defgns  that  are 
made  with  Freed oAi,  are  not,  for  all  that,  fenfi- 
bly  touch'd  \  and,  if  the  Learned  Dejigns  are 
not  always  free,  they  are  thofe  generally  which 
have  the  moft  Spirit  in  them. 

I  might  here  name  abundance  of  Painters, 
whofe  Dejigns  have  a  great  deal  of  Freedom  with-^ 
out  any  Spirit,  whofe  bold  Hands  produce  no- 
thin>i  but  Rambling  Performances.  I  might  alfo 
name  feveral  able  Men,  whofe  Deigns  appear 
ftiff,  tho'  otherwife  Learned  and  Senfible,  be- 
caufe  their  Hand  was  reftrain'd  by  their  Judg- 
ment, and  they  Study'd,  above  all  things,  to  make 
their  Out-lines  correct,  and  their  Expreffion  jufl, 
I  avoid  naming  them  not  to  offend  any  body  : 
Let  every  one  judge  as  he  thinks  fit. 

This  mult  be  laid  of  Freedom,  *tis  fo  agree* 
able  that  it  hides,  and  often  excufes  a  great 
many  Faults,  which,  in  fach  caf^s  are  rather  at- 
tributed to  an  Impetuofity  of  Genius,  than  to  In- 
fufficiency  but,  we  muft  own  alfo,  that  Free- 
dom of  Hand  does  not  feem  to  be  Freedom  when 
'(is  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  great  Regu- 
larity- 


lirity.  Thus  in  the  moft  corrcfl  Dejtgns  of  T^a^ 
fbael,  there  is  a  delicate  Freedom  which  is  only 
Vifible  to  the  Eyes  of  the  Learned. 

In  a  word,  there  are  feme  Dcpgns  which  are 
not  over  corre6l,  and  which  vet  are  not  with- 
out their  Merit,  having  a  good  deal  ofSenfe  and  , 
Charafiler.  Of  this  fort  are  the  Dejlgns  of  William 
Baur^  Remhrant^  ^enedetti^  and  fome  Others. 

Deftgns  that  are  but  jnft  touch'd,  and  not  fi-  ' 
nifh'd^havemore  Spirit,and  pleafe  more,than  thofe 
that  are  perfected,  provided  their  Charadler  be 
good,  and  they  put  the  Idea  of  the  Spedlator  in 
a  good  Way.    The  reafon  is  for  that  the  Ima- 
gination fupplies  all  the  Parts  which  are  wanting^ 
or  are  not  finifh'd,  and  each  Man  fees  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Gout.    The  Defgns  of  thofe  Ma- 
fiefs,  who  have  more  Genim  than  Learning, 
often  give  occafion  to  experience  the  Truth  of 
this  Alfertion,  but  the  Dejtgns  of  excellent  Ma- 
fters,  who  join  folidity  to  a  fine  Genim^  lofe  no« 
thing  by  being  finifh'd,  and  fuppofing  every  ^ 
thing  clle  is  anfwerable,     Defigns  are  to  be  i 
efteemM  according  as  they  are  finifh'd. 

Tho'  we  ought  to  value  liioft  thofe  Dejtgns^ 
wherein  nloft  Parts  are  found,  yet  fhou'd  we  not 
tejeft  thofe  where  there  is  no  more  than  one,  pro- 
vided*tis  of  fuch  a  Manner,that  it  fhews  fome  Prin- 
ciple ofthcArf,or  carries  with  it  any  fenfible  Sin- 
gularity, which  pleafesor  inftrudls..  Neither  ought 
we  to  rejedl  thofe  that  are  but  Sketches,  by  which 
one  fees  a  very  faint  Idsea  only,  and  but  an  Ef-  ? 
fay  of  the  Fancy,  (ince  'tis  curious  to  remark 
how  skilful  Painters  at   firft  conceiv'd  their 
Thoughts  before  they  digefted  them,  and  Sketched 
(hew  us  further  what  Touches  great  Matters  make 
life  of  to  Charadterife  things  with  a  few  Strokes, 
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To  fatisfy  one's  Curiofuy  therefore,  *twou*d  be 
w-^ll  if  one  had  Deftgns  of  all  kind*;  of  the  fame 
.  Matter,  to  wit,  not  only  of  his  firft,  fecond  or 
[  laft  Manner,  but  even  his  lighteft  Sketches,  as 
J  well  as  his  mod  finifli'd  Dejtgns.  I  confefs, 
however,  the  Curious  who  are  purely  fpecularive, 
don't  fo  much  find  their  account  in  it,  as  thofe 
who  knowing  how  to  Pradlice,  are  more  capa- 
ble of  reiifhing  this  Curiofity.  There  is  one 
Thing,  which  is  as  the  Salt  of  a  De(rgn  that  fea- 
fonsit,  and  gives  it  irsrelifh,  without  which 'tis 
worth  little  or  nothing,  and  which  I  can't  ex- 
prdfs  better  than  by  the  Word  Charaflen  This 
Chara6i:er  confifts  then  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Painter  thinks  Things.  'Tis  the  Seal  that  di- 
ftinguifhes  his  Works  from  thofe  of  other  Men, 
and  which  imprints  on  them  the  lively  Image  of 
his  Mind.  *ris  this  Charadler  that  agitates  our 
Imaginafum,  and  'tis  by  this  that  Skilful  Pain- 
ters, after  having  Study'd  under  good  Matters,  or 
after  the  Works  ol  others,  feel  themfelves  con- 
ftrairi'd  by  a  Sweet  Violence,  to  let  their  Genius 
loofe,  and  fly  with  their  proper  Wings. 

1  exclude  out  of  the  number  of  good  Dejigns 
all  that  are  Infipid,  of  which  there  are  three  fortes. 
Firft,  thofe  of  Painters,  who,  tho'  they  produce 
great  Compofitions,  and  are  exa<a:  and  cor- 
re6t.  yet  fpread  over  their  Works  a  certain  Cold- 
lief.,  which  freezes  the  Speftator.  Secondly, 
Thofe  of  Painters,  who  having  more  Memory 
than  Genius,  are  always  playing  the  Plagiaries, 
%ad  Working  by  the  Idxds  they  have  ftor'd  up 
from  other  Mens  Productions  which  they  have 
feen  j  or  elfe  make  ufc  of  fuch  as  are  before  them 
withr  > »  Httle  Induftry,  and  too  much  Servility. 
And  thirdly,  Thofe  of  Painters,  who  tye  them- 
felves 
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felves  up  to  their  Matter's  Manner^  without  ever 

quitting  or  enriching  it. 

The  Knowledge  of  Defgns,  as  well  as  of  PiSIures^ 
confifts  in  two  Things,  t^/as.  to  find  out  the  Name 
of  the  MaflirTand  the  goodnefs  of  the  Dc/!gv. 

To  know  that  a  De^gn  is  of  fucha  Maftc^r,  a 
Man  muft  have  viewed  with  Attention,  a  great 
many  others  of  the  fame  Hand,  and  have  had  in 
his  Mind  a  juft  Ida^a  of  the  Character  of  his  Ge- 
mus,  and  of  theChara6ler  of  his  Pra6^ice.  The 
Knowledge   of  the  Character  of  Genius  re- 
quires a  great  Extent,  and  a  great  cl  arnefs  of 
Mind,  to  keep  the  Tdseas  without  conf  )unding 
them,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  CharatSer  of 
Pradlice  depends  more  on  a  great  Habitud than 
a  great  Capacity  j  and  for  this  reafon  *iis  that 
the  nioft  skilful  Painters  do  not  always  d  cide 
this  Point  the  moft  juftly.    To  know  if  a  Defigji  be 
fine,  if  it  bean  Original  or  a  Copy,  a  great  deal  of 
Delicacy  and  Penetration  is  requifite,  tog  thrr 
with  much  Exercife  that  way,  and  I  queftion 
whether  it  can  be  done  without  fome  Knowledge 
of  manual  Pradlicej  and  yet,  after  all,  a  Man 
may  be  deceiv'd. 

It  feems  to  me,  'tis  eafy  to  infer  from  what 
has  been  faid,  that  the  Comparifon  of  the  Works 
of  the  Painters,  with  the  Idea  we  have  eftablift'd 
of  a  perfedl  Painter,  is  the  beft  way  to  know 
what  efteem  is  due  to  them.  But  fince  a  Man 
has  not  always  a  great  number  of  PiBures  at  his 
Difpofal,  nor  enough  finifh'd  Defigns  to  exer- 
cife his  Judgment,  and  fo  to  acquire  in  a  fhort 
lime  a  habit  of  Judging  well,  good  Prints  may 
ferve  inftead  of  Pictures ;  for  excepting  the  local 
Colour,  they  are  fufceptible  of  all  the  Parts  of 
Painting  j  and  befides  that,  they  wiU  fliorten  the 
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time,  and  are  very  proper  to  fill  the  Mind  with 
the  Knowledge  of  an  Infinity  of  f  hings.  The 
Reader,  I  hope,  will  not  be  difpleas'd  to  find 
tierc  what  1  have  difcovef  d  in  this  Matter* 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Ufe  of  PRINTS. 

"^ji  yT  AN  is  born  with  a  Defire  to  know,  and 
XV  jLnothing  fo  much  hinders  hisinforminghim 
as  the  troubleof  Learning,  and  the  eafinefs  of  for- 
getting, two  Things  of  which  the  greateft  part  of 
Mankind  complain  with  a  great  deal  of  reafon, 
for  fince  the  Arts  and  Sciences  have  been  fought 
after,  and  to  penetrate  far  into  them  an  Infinity 
of  Volumes  have  been  publifli'd,  at  the  fame  time 
was  brought  to  Light  an  Objeft  terrible  enough 
to  frighten  us  from  looking  into  them,  and  capa- 
ble to  fliock  our  Minds,  and  difhearten  our  Me- 
mories. However,  we  have  more  reafon  than 
ever  to  Exercife  both  the  one  and  the  other,  or 
atleaft  to  find  out  means  to  help  them  in  iheir 
feveral  Fundlions.  That  which  we  are  about  to 
treat  of  (the  Invention  of  Prints)  is  a  very  power- 
ful one,  and  one  of  the  happieft  Produ£lions  of 
latter  Ages. 

'They  are  in  our  Age  arrived  to  fo  high  a  De-^ 
gree  of  Perfeftion,  and  good  Gravers  have  gi- 
ven  us  fo  many  on  all  forts  of  Matters,  that  it 
may  truly  be  faid,  they  are  the  Depofitories  of 
^11  that  is  Fine  and  Curious  in  the  World. 

Their 
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Their  Origin  was  in  the  Year  1460.  and  arofe 
from  one  Mafo  Unlguerray  a  Goldfmith  of  Flo-- 
rence,  who  grav'd  his  Plate,  when  cafting  fome 
of  it  in  melted  Sulphur^  he  perceiv'd  that  what 
came  out  of  the  Mold  was  markM  with  the  lame 
Trints  as  his  Plate,  by  the  Black  which  the  Sul- 
•  pher  had  taken  from  his  Graving  :  He  try'd  to 
do  as  much  on  Silver  Plates  with  wet  Paper,  by 
rouling  it  fmoothly  w^ith  a  Rpuler,  which  alfo  fuc- 
ceeded. 

This  Novelty  tempted  Bacch  BaUinl^  a  Gold- 
fmith of  the  fame  City,  to  try  whether  he  could 
do  the  fame,  and  his  fuccefs  occafion'd  him  ro 
engrave  feveral  Plates  oiSandro  Boticello's  Inven- 
tion and  Defign,  and  upon  this  Andrew  Man* 
tegna^  who  was  at  Rome  at  that  time,  ftt  about 
engraving  fome  of  his  own  Pieces. 

The  Knowledge  of  this  Invention  getting  in- 
to  Flanders^  Martin  of  Annverp^  then  a  famous 
Painter,  engrav'd  abundance  of  Plates  of  his  own 
Invention,  and  fent  feveral  Vrints  into  Italy^ 
which  were  mark'd  thus,  M  C.  Va[ari  in  the  Life 
of  Marco  Antonio^  a  Painter,  gives  an  Account  of 
the  greateft  part  of  his  Subjects,  of  whi  h  there 
was  one  among  the  rtft,  (the  Vifion  of  St.  yintho- 
m)  that  pleased  Michael  An^e J Cy  then  veiy  young, 
fo  well,  for  the  Invention  of  it,  that  hecolour'd  it. 
After  Martin  of  Antwerp,  Albert  Durer  began  to 
appear,  and  gave  the  World  an  infinite  Number 
of  fine  Prints,  as  well  in  Wood  as  in  Copper, 
all  which  he  fent  to  Venice  to  be  fold. 

Marco  Antonio,  who  happen'd  at  that  time  to 
be  there,  was  ib  ravifh'd  with  the  Beauty  of 
thefe  Vrints^  that  he  copy*d  Six  and  Thirty  of 
them,  which  reprefented  our  Saviour's  Paffion, 
and  thefe  Copies  were  received  at  Rome  with  fo 
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much  the  more  Admiration,  by  how  much  the 
more  they  were  finer  than  the  Originals.  At  the 
fame  time  Hugo  duCarfi^  an  ItalianPzimex  of  a 
mean  Capacity,  but  of  a  Wit  apt  for  Invention, 
found  out,  by  means  of  feveral  Plates  of  Wood, 
the  way  how  to  make  Prinu  refemble  Defigns  of 
Claro  Ofcure^  and  fome  Years  after  the  Invention 
of  Etching  was  difcover'd,  which  Parmeggiano 
foon  made  ufe  of. 

Thefe  firft  Prints  drew  the  Admiration  of  all 
that  faw  them  for  their  Novelty,  and  the  skilful 
Painters,  who  work*d  for  Glory,  were  willing  to 
ufe  them  to  fpread  their  Works  over  the  World. 
Raphael^  among  others,  employ 'd  the  famous; 
Marco  Antonio  to  engrave  feveral  of  his  PiSfures 
and  Defigns^  and  thofe  admirable  Prints  were  fo 
rcnown'd,  that  they  carry'd  the  name  of  Rapha- 
el through  the  World.  A  vaft  number  of  Gra- 
vers ^ave  made  themfelves  famous,  fince  Marco 
Antonio^  in  Germany^  Italy^France^znd  the  Low-Coun- 
;fn>j,and  hare  publi/li'd  as  well  byGraving  as  Etchr 
ing,an  infinite  number  of  Prints  on  all  forts  of  Sub- 
jefts,  as  well  Hiftorieg,  Fables,  Emblems,  Devi- 
fes,  Medals,  Animals,  Landskips,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
as  in  general  all  the  vifible  Produdlions  of  Art 
and  Nature. 

There's  no  body,  of  what  Condition  or  Profeffion 
foever,  but  may  profit  very  much  by  them. 
Divines,  Monks,  devout  Men,  Philofophers,  Sol- 
diers, Travellers,  Geographers,  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, Archice&s,  Gravers,  Lovers  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  all  that  are  curious  in  Hiftory  or  Antiquiry, 
and,  in  fliort,  all  who  haying  no  particular  Pro- 
felTion,  but  that  of  Men  of  Honour,  would  adorn 
their  minds  with  the  Knowledge  of  thofe  Things, 
that  might  render  them  the  more  worthy  of 
Efteem/  Ti« 
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'Tis  not  pretended  that  Perfons  are  obliged  to 
fee  all  the  Prints  that  have  been  publi(h*d,  ta 
know%ow  to  profit  by  them  j  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  them  prefenting  at  once  fo  many  different 
Ideas  to  a  Man's  view,  will  rather  confound  than 
inform  him:  Thofe  onIy»  who  are  born  with 
a  great  and  a  clear  Genius^  who've  been  us'd,  for 
fome  time,  to  the  fight  of  fo  many  different 
Things,  can  make  'em  profitable  to  them,  and 
fee  'em  all  without  Confufion. 

Every  particular  Man  may  chufe  thofe  fubjefls 
that  are  moft  proper  for  him,  that  may  either 
refrefh  his  Memory  or  ftrengthen  his  Judgment, 
in  which  he  fhould  be  direfted  by  the  Inclina- 
tion he  has  for  Things  of  his  own  Godt  and  Pro- 
feffion. 

As  for  Example,  nothing  is  more  fuitable  to 
Divines  than  Prims  which  relate  to  Religion, 
our  Holy  Myfteries,  the  Sacred  Hiftories,  and 
every  thing  which  difcovers  the  Exercifc,  or 
the  Perfecution  of  the  primitive  Chriftians :  The 
Antique  BaJJo  Relievo* Sy  which  in  many  places 
inform  us  of  the  Ceremony  of  the  Heathen  Wor- 
fliip :  In  fliort,  ^nv  thing  that  has  relation  to  our 
own,  whether  it  be  Sacred  or  Profane. 

For  thofe  devout  fubjedls  are  moft  propcr,which 
raife  the  Soul  to  Heaven,  and  continue  it  in  the 
Love  of  God. 

For  Monks,  the  Sacred  Hiftories  in  general,  and 
what  concerns  their  Order  in  particular. 

For  Philofophers,  all  the  Demonftrative  Fi- 
gures, which  relate  not  only  to  the  Experiments 
of  Phyfick,  but  all  that  may  encreafe  their  Know- 
ledge in  natural  Things. 

For  thofe  that  are  bred  up  to  War,  the  Plan 
and  Elevation  of  fortify'd  CitieS;,  the  order  of  Bat- 
tles 
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ties  and  Books  of  Fortification,  of  whicfi  the 
demonftrative  Figures  are  the  greateft  Part, 

For  Travellers,  the  particular  Views  oFPalaces, 
of  Cities,  and  cqnfiderable  Places,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  Things  they  are  to  fee,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Ideas  of  thofe  they  have  feen. 

For  Geographers,  the  Maps  and  Cans  necelTa* 
ty  iniheir Profefiion, 

For  Painters,  every  thing  that  may  ftrengthen 
them  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  their  Art,  as  the  An- 
iique  Pieces,  and  thofe  of  Raphael  and  Caracci  foj: 
the  good  Gcut^  correflncfs  of  Defign,  the  Dig- 
nity of  Manner  for  the  choice  of  the  Airs  of 
the  Head,  the  Paflipns  of  the  Mind,  and  th(? 
Anituies :  Thofe  of  Correggio  for  Grace  and  De- 
licacy of  the  ExpreJJlons  •  thofe  of  Titian^  Bajjano, 
and  the  Lomhards  tor  the  Charafter  of  Truth,  for 
the  fimple  Expreffions  of  Nature,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  GgH  of  Landshps  :  Thofe  of  Rubens^  for 
the  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  his  Invention, 
and  the  Artifice  of  Claro  Ofcuro.  In  fhort  thofe 
that  tho*  they  may  be  dcfedlivein  fome  particu- 
lar part  of  them,  may  yet  have  fomething  in 
them  Singular  and  Extraordinary,  for  the  Pain- 
ters may  draw  a  confiderable  Advantage  from  all 
the  different  Manners  of  thofe  that  have  gone  be- 
fore them,  who  are,  as  fo  rnany  Flowers,  from 
whence  like  the  Bees  they  may  fuck  a  Juice, 
which  incorporating  with  their  proper  Subftance, 
will  bring  forth  fuch  works  as  are  Ufeful  and 
Agreeable. 

For  Sculptors,  Statues,  BaJJo  Relievo  Medals, 
and  other  Antique  Works,  {)\q{q  oi  Rafhael^  Fo^ 
Udoro^  and  the  whole  Roman  School. 

For  Architeth^  the  Books  that  concern  their 
ProfeffioHj  and  that  are  full  of  Demonftrative 
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Figures  of  the  Invention  of  their  Authors,  or 
copyM  from  the  Anticjue. 

For  Gravers^  a  Colle6lion  of  Pieces  of  dif- 
ferent Manners,    as   well   grav'd  as  etch'd. 
This  Colleftion  fliould  alfo  ferve  to  fhew  them 
the  Progrefs  of  Graving,  from  Albert  Durer  to 
the  Gravers  of  our  own  Times,  which  will 
include  the  Works  of  Marco  Antonio^  Cornelia 
us  Cort^  the  Caracci^  Sadelers^   Pontius^  Bolfvert^ 
Goltius,  Mulery  Voflerman^  Vifcher^  and  a  great  ma- 
ny more  that  I  have  not  named,  who  had  a 
particular  Charafter,  and  who  by  different  Ways 
ftrove  all  of  them  to  imitate  either  Nature,  when 
they  did  fomething  of  their  own  Invention,  or 
Pidlures  of  different  Manners,  when  they  only 
aim'd  at  the  faithfulnefs  of  Imitation,  In  compa- 
ring thus  the  Works  of  all  thefe  Matters,  they 
may  judge  which  of  them  underftood  bed  the 
.  Management  of  their  Tools,  of  Light,  and  the 
ufetulnefs  of  Tones^  as  it  relates  to  the  Claro  Ofcu^ 
TO  J  which  of  them  in  their  Operations  reconcil'd 
Delicacy  and  Force  beft,  and  in  their  Produdlions 
were  moft  fenfible  and  exa6t,  that  making  a  good 
Ufe  of  thefe  Lights,  they  may  have  the  laudable 
Ambition  to  equal  or  furpafs  thefe  skilful  Matters, 
For  the  Curious  in  Hiftory  and  Antiquity,  eve- 
ry  thing  that  has  been  engrav'd  belonging  to 
Sacred  or  Profane  Hiftory,    the   Fable,  the 
Anticfue  BaJJo  Relievo^    the  Trajan  and  Antoninc 
Pillars,  the  Books  of  Medals  and  Stones  Engrav'd, 
andfeveral  Prints  that  may  help  them  in  the 
Knowledge  of  thofe  Things  they  would  know, 
or  to  keep  thofe  they  know  already  in  their 
Memories. 

In  fhort,  for  thofe  that  to  be  more  Happy,  and 
more  Gentleman-like,  would  form  their  G^k  by 
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the  ftudy  of  good  Things,  and  have  a  reafonable 
Tin6lure  of  (define  Arts^  nothing  is  more  necef- 
farv  than  good  Trints :  Their  Sight, with  a  HttleRe- 
fle6Hon,will  readily  and  agreeably  inform  thc^of 
every  thing  that  may  cxercife  their  Reafon,  and 
IJrengthen  their  Judgment,    Tht-y  may  fill  their 
Memory  with  the  moft  curious  Things  of  all 
Times,  and  all  Countries,  and  in  len/ning  the 
different  Hiftories,  learn  the  feveral  Manners  of 
Painting :  They  will  judge  readily,  by  the  Facili- 
ty, with  w^hich  they  may  open  a  few  Leaves, 
and  fo  compare  theProdudtions  of  one  Matter  with 
thof::  of  another,  and  by  this  means,  in  fparing 
their  time  ^  they  will  (pare  their  expence  alfo, 
for  'tis  almoft  impoffible  to  put  the  Pidlures  of 
as  many  Matters  together  in  a  Room,  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  form  a  perfefl  Idea  of  the  work  of  each 
Matter,  and  when  at  a  vaft  charge  a  Man  has 
filled  a  large  Chamber  with  Pi6lures  of  different' 
Manners,  he  cannot  have  above  two  or  three  of 
each,  winch  is  not  enough  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  nice  Judgment  of  the  Character  of  the 
Painter,  or  the  extent  of  his  Capacity ;  whereas, 
by  means  of  Trints^  one  may  eafily  fee  the 
Works  of  feveral  Matters  on  a  Table,  one  may 
form  an  Idea  of  them,  judge  by  comparing  them 
one  with  another,  know  which  to  chufe,  and  by 
pradlifing  it  often,  contradl  a  Habit  of  a  good 
Tatte,  and  a  good  Manner,  efpecialiy  if  we  do  it 
in  the  company  of  any  body,  that  has  Difcern- 
ment  in  ihefe  Things,  and  can  diftingui/h  what's 
good,  from  what  is  but  indifferent. 

But  as  for  the  Criticks  in,and  Lovers  of  the  fine 
Jrts.wc  mutt  prcfcribe  them  no  Rules^  all  Things^ 
if  we  may  ufe  the  Phrafe,  are  fubjedled  to  the 
Empire  of  their  Knowledge :   They  entertain 
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themfelves  by  their  fight,  fomctimes  in  looking 
on  one  thing,  and  Ibmetimes  :>n  another,  be- 
caufe  they  reap  profit  by  it,and  take  pleafuie  in  it. 
Among  other  Wing^:  in  feeing,  what  has  been  en- 
gra'  M  from  the  moft  famous  Mailers  of  Pain-^ 
ting,  tVey  perceive  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and 
Pcifcdion  of  their  Works  j  they  follow  them 
from  Giotto^  and  Jmkea  Mantegna^  down  to 
Raphael^Titian  and  the  CaraccL  They  examine 
the  different  Schools  of  thofe  times  3  they  fee 
into  how  many  Branches  3  they  have  been  di- 
vided by  the  Multiplicy  of  Difcipies,  and  how 
many  Ways  the  Mind  of  Man  is  capable  of 
conceiving  the  fame  thing  3  what  Imitation 
is,  and  that  as  many  difFerenc  Manners  have 
come  from  her  as  Countries,  Ages,  Minds  or  Na- 
ture by  their  Diverfity  have  produced.  Among 
all  the  good  Efftits  that  may  arife  from  the  ufeof 
Print:$,  we  (hall  content  our  fclvts  to  Name  fix, 
by  which  we  may  eafily  Judge  of  the  reft. 

The  firft  is  to  divert  us  by  Imitation,  in  re- 
prefenting  vifible  things  to  us  by  their  Painting. 

The  fecond  is  to  Inftrudl  by  a  more  forcible 
and  ready  manner  than  by  Speech :  Things^  fays 
Horace^  that  enter  at  the  Ear^  go  more  about  to  come 
0Lt  and  touch  us  lefs  than  thofe  that  enter  by  the 
Eyes^  which  are  the  more  fure  and  more  faithful  Wit" 
nej]es. 

The  Third  is  to  fhorten  the  time  we  employ 
in  recoliedling  thofe  things  that  have  tfcap'd 
our  Memory,  and  to  refie/h  it  with  a  glance  f  f 
the  Eye. 

The  Fourth  is  to  reprefcnr  abfent  and  diftant 
Things,  as  if  they  were  before  our  Eyes,  which 
othei  wife  we  cou  d  not  fee  without  troubicfora 
Voyages,  ana  ^reac  Expence, 

The 


^he  Fifth  is,  to  afford  us  by  this  Means  an 
cafy  way  of  comparing  feveral  things  together, 
Prints  taking  up  fo  little  room,  and  we  may  make 
tife  of  fo  great  a  number  and  fo  dMferent. 

And  the  Sixth  is  to  give  one  a  Taft  of  good 
Things,  and  a  Tinfilure  of  the  Fine  Arts  which 
noGcnrkman  fhou'd  be  ignorant  of. 

Thcle  effe6ls  are  general,  but  every  one  may 
imagine  the  particular  Ufes  and  Benefits  of  theni 
according  to  his  Underftanding,  and  hiUn  lina- 
tion,  and  by  thefe  particular  Benefits  or  Effeflts  he 
may  make  his  Colledlion  ;  for  *tis  eafy  toguefs, 
that  in  the  Variety  of  Conditions  of  which,  we 
have  been  fpeaking,  the  Curiofity  of  Vrints^  the 
Order  and  Choice  that  is  to  be  obferv'd,  depend 
on  every  Mah*s  GoAt  and  Vie'ws. 

Thofe,  for  Example,  that  love  Hiftory  feek  af- 
ter thofe  Subjeds  only  that  belong  to  it,  and 
that  nothing  may  efcape  their  Curiofity,  they 
follow  this  Method,  which  cannot  be  enough 
commended.  All  that  relate  to  particular  Coun- 
tries and  Ages  are  put  into  one  or  more  Covers^ 
where  they  inay  be  readily  come  at. 

P/r/?,  the  Pidlures  of  the  Sovereigns  that  have 
governed  a  Country,  the  Princes  and  Princeffes 
defcended  from  them,  thofe  that  have  held  any 
confiderable  OflSce  in  the  State,  in  the  Church, 
in  the  Army  or  Courts  of  Juftice,  thofe  that 
have  diftinguirti'd  themfelves  in  different  Profefli- 
ons,  and  particular  Perfons  who  have  had  any  iharei 
in  Hiftorical  Events.  Thofe  Figures  are  accom- 
pany'd  with  fome  Lines  in  Writing,  which  de- 
note thj  Charafter  of  the  Perfon,  his  Birth, 
his  remarkable  A£lions,  and  the  time  of  hi^ 
Death. 
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Secondly^  the  general  and  particular  Maps,.of 
this  Country,  the  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Cities^ 
Caftles,  Palaces,  and  other  Places  worthy  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Publick. 

Thirdly^  Every  thing  that  has  any  Relation  to 
Hiftory,  as  Entries  inro  Cities  and  Feftivals,  Fune- 
ral Procellions  and  Pompous,  Ceremonies, Modes 
and  Cuftoms :  In  ftiorc,  all  particular  Vrints  which 
are  Hiltonca^. 

the  Cnllcfiion  thus  made  for  one  Country^ 
is  in  the  fame  manner  done  for  all  the  reft.  The 
Invention  of  this  Order  is  very  inge- 
nious, and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  "Monpenrit 
*  Gentleman,  otherwife  well  enough  Ganicm. 
known  by  his  extraordinary  Merit, 
and  the  Number  of  his  Friends. 

Such  as  have  any  Palfion  for  theF/W  Arts  take 
another  Method  in  their  Collections  3  they  doic 
by  the  Painters  and  their  Difciples.  In  theii^- 
man  School  they  place  Raphael^  Michael  Angeloi 
their  Difciples,  and  their  Contemporaries.  In 
that  of  Fenice^  Giorgione^  Titian^  the  Bajjani^  Vaclo 
Vercmfe^Tintoret^  and  other  Venetians.  In  that  of 
Tarma^  Correggio^  Varmegiano^  and  ihofe  that  fol- 
lowed their  Gout.  In  that  of  Bologna^  ihtCarac^i^ 
Gutdo  DominichinOy  Albania  Lanfranco  and  Guerchino. 
In  that  of  Germany^  Albert  Durer^  Holben^  the 
little  Matters,  WiUiam  Baur^  and  others.  In  that 
of  .Flanders^  Otho  Venim^  Rubens^  f^andike  and  thofe 
that  Prafilifed  their  Rules.  In  the  fame  manner 
they  put  the  Matters  of  the  French  School,  and 
thofe  of  other  Countries,  in  their  feveral  ClafTes. 

Others  collect  their  Frints  by  the  Gravers^with- 
out  refptfl  to  the  Painters :  Others,  by  fuch  and 
fuch  Subjedls  j  and  others,  by  other  Fafhions,  and^ 
indeed,  ^tis  rcafonable  that  every  one  fhou'd  have 
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Liberty  to  do  in  this  what  feems  to  him  to  be  ufe« 
ful  and  agreeable. 

*Tho  one  may  at  any  time,  and  in  any  Age, 
benefit  ones  felf  by  the  fight  of  Prints,  yet  Youth 
is  more  proper  for  it  than  any  other  part  of 
Man's  Life,  becaufe  Memory  is  the  Gift  of  Child- 
hood, and  while  Pcrfons  are  young,  they  ought 
to  make  ufe  of  it  as  of  a  Magazine,  to  lay  upi 
Things,  that  can  contribute  tov<irds  forming 
their  Judgment, 

But  if  the  ufe  of  Prints  be  profitable  to  Youth, 
*tis  a  pkafant  and  agreeable  Entertainment  to  old 
Age,  which  is  the  proper  time  for  Repofe  and 
Refledlion,  and  in  which  our  Thoughts  being  no 
longer  diflipated  by  the  Amufements  of  our  firft 
Years,  we  may  with  the  greater  Leafure  relifh  the 
Pleafure  that  is  to  be  received  by  Prints^  whether 
it  be  by  their  informing  us  of  fomething  new,  or 
bringing  fomething  to  our  Minds  that  we  kneW 
before  ;  whether  it  be,  that  having  a  Gufio  for  the 
Arts  we  judge  by  them  of  the  different  Produdli- 
ons  which  the  Painters  and  Gravers  have  left  us, 
or  having  no  Knowledge  of  thofe  Things,  we 
flatter  our  felves,  that  we  fhall  acquire  it  j  or  m 
ftort,  if  we  aim  at  nothing  by  it  but  to  pleafc 
our  felves  by  agreeably  exciting  our  Attention' 
in  obferving  the  Beauty,  and  Angularity  of  the 
Prints  that  we  meet  with,  for  there  we  fee  Coun- 
tries, Towns,  and  all  the  confiderable  Places  t|at 
we  have  read  of  in  Hiftory,  or  have  feen  in  our 
Travel^  in  fuch  fort  that  the  great  Variety,  and 
the  great  Number  of  rare  Things  which  we  find 
there  may  ferve  inftead  of  Travelling,  and  this 
may  be  done  with  eafe  by  the  Curious,  who  have 
no  Strength,  Leifure  or  Convenience  to  Travel. 
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'Tis  certain  therefore  from  what  we  have  faidj 
that  the  fight  of  fine  Prints  by  which  Youth  is  in- 
ftrufted,  and  the  Knowledge  of  old  Perfons  re- 
vived and  confirm'd,  muft  be  ufeful  to  all  the 
World. 

We  don't  think  it  necelTary  to  enter  into  a 
Detail  of  all  the  fcveral  Things  that  might  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  Prints,  we  believe  we  have 
faid  enough  to  induce  the  Reader  to  draw  con- 
fequcnces  from  it,  conformable  to  his  Views,  and 
hisOccafions. 

If  the  Antients  had  had  the  fame  Advantage  in 
this  as  wc  have,  and  if  they  had,  by  the  means  of 
Prints,  tranfmitted  what  they  had  done,  that  was 
fine  and  curious,  to  Poftericy,  we  fliould  have  di- 
ftin6tly  known  abundance  of  Things,  of  which 
we  have  but  confus'd  Ideas  irl  Hiftory  j  we  fliouId 
fee  the  ftacely  Monuments  of  Memphis  and  Baby- 
lon, and  the  Temple  of  Jerufakm  which  Solo* 
inan  built  with  fo  much  Magnificence,  wefhould 
make  a  judgment  of  the  Buildings  of  Athens^ 
Corinth,  and  old  Rome,  with  more  ground,  and 
with  more  certainty  than  we  can  now  by 
the  poor  Remains  that  are  left  of  them.  Pau- 
fanias,  who  has  made  fuch  an  exa6i  Defcription 
of  Greece,  and  who  leads  us  through  all  Places, 
as  it  were  by  the  Hand,-'Wduid  have  accompa- 
ny'd  his  Difcourfes  with  demonftrative  Figures, 
which  might  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
we  might.have  feen  with  pleafure  not  only  the 
Temples  and  Palaces  as  they  were  in  their  Perfc- 
^ion,  but  we  fliould  alfo  have  inherited  from 
the  ancient  Workmen  the  Art  of  good  Building. 
Vitruvhis,  whofe  Detnoniirations  are  loft,  would 
not  have  fuffcr'd  us  to  be  Ignorant  of  all  the  In- 
ftruments  and  Machines  which  he  has  dclcrib'd, 
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and  we  fliould  not  find  in  his  Book  fo  many  ob- 
fcure  Places,  if  the  Figures  had  been  preferv'd 
by  Prints ,  for  in  Arts  thofe  Figures  are  the  light 
of  Difcourfe,  and  the  true  means  by  which  an 
Author  can  communicate  his  meaning.  *Tis  for 
want  of  thefe  nKans  that  the  Machines  of  ^r- 
chlmedes  and  the  cider  Hiero  are  loft,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  Diofcorides\  Plants,  as  alfo,  of  fe- 
veral  Animals,  and  of  a  great  many  of  the  curi- 
ous Produfilions  of  Nature,  which  the  Studies 
and  Meditations  of  the  Antients  difcover'd :  But 
not  to  trouble  our  felves  any  longer  in  grieving 
for  the  lofs  of  Things  which  we  can  t  recover, 
let  us  profit  oar  felves  by  Prints  that  we  have  a- 
mongft  us. 

The  Idea  which  I  have  given  the  World  of  a  per- 
feS  Painter,  may  in  my  opinion  a[fi[t  the  Curious  in 
making  a  yudgment  of  Painting  :  However ^  fence  to 
know  Pictures  perfeBly  requires  femething  more^  1 
thought  my  felf  ohlig  d  to  add  what  has  appear  d  to 
me  necejjary  in  that  Matter. 


CHAP,  xxviir. 

Of  the  Knowledge  of?lC  T UR E  S. 

THERE  are  three  feveral  forts  of  Know- 
ledge relating  to  Piftures/  The  Fir  ft  con- 
fifts  in  difcovering  what  is  Good,  and  what  is 
Bad  in  the  fame  Pifture  :  The  Second  has  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  Name  of  the  Author :  And  the  Third 
is  to  know  whether  'tis  an  Original  or  a  Copy. 
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to  know  what  /J  Good,  and  what  is  Bad  in  a 
PICTURE. 

TH  E  Fir/?  of  thefe  two  forts  df  Kno\A;Iedge 
is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
acquired  j  it  fuppofes  a  Penetration  and  Finenefs 
of  Wit,  with  the  Principles  of  Painting,  and  on 
the  meafure  of  thefe  Things  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Art  depends.  Penetration  aftd  Finenefs  of 
Wit  ferve  to  make  a  Judgment  of  the  Invention, 
of  the  Expreffion  of  the  Subjed  in  general,  of 
the  Paffions  of  the  Soul  in  particular,  of  Allegories, 
and  of  what  depends  on  *  Coftutne  a,  j  tertn  ef 
and  POefy.  The  Knowledge  of  Prin-  Jrt  which  fg^ 
ciples  helps  one  to  find  Times  and  mfas  Manners. 
Places  out,the  caufe  of  the  EfFeds  that  we  admire, 
whether  they  proceed  from  a  good  Relifh,  from 
the  Corre6tnc(s  or  Elegance  of  Defign,  or  whe- 
ther the  Objects  appear  adv  intagcoufly  difpos'd^ 
or  the  Colouring,  Lights  and  Shadows  be  happi- 
ly manag'd.  Thofe  that  have  not  cultivated 
their  Minds  by  the  Knowledge  of  Principles,  or 
at  leaft  have  fome  Speculation  of 'em,  may  how- 
ever be  fcnfible  ot  the  Effefe  of  a  fine  PiSiure^ 
but  can  never  give  a  reafon  for  the  Judgment 
they  make.  I  have  endeavoui'd  by  my  Idea  of 
a  perfect  Painter  to  alTift  the  natural  Light  of  the 
Lovers  of  Painting  5  however,  I  don't  pretend  to 
make  them  penetrate  into  the  Detail  ot  the  Parts 
of  the  Art,  that's  rather  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Painters  than  of  the  Curious:  I  would  only  put 
their  Minds  in  a  good  way  towards  Knowledge, 
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thar  they  may,  in  general,  be  able  to  know  what 
is  Good,  and  what  Bad  in  a  VlBure. 

The  Lovers  of  the  Art  only,  who  have  Genius 
and  Inclination,  are  permitted,  if  we  may  fo  fay, 
to  enter  into  the  Sanctuary,  and  acquire  the 
Kncmiedge  of  this  whole  Detail  by  the  Lights 
which  they  infenfibly  gain  by  ferious  Refle- 
ction. 

The  GoiLt  of  the  Arts  was  fo  much  in  Faftiion 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greats  that  to  know 
the  bottom  of  them  a  little,  young  Gentlemen 
were  tadghtto  Defign-.  By  this  means  thofe  that 
had  a  1  alent,  cultivated  it  by  Exercife,  they 
made  ufe  of  it  upon  Occafion,  and  diftinguifh'd 
ihemfelves  bv  the  Superiority  of  their  Knovir. 
ledge.  I  refer  thofe,  at  leaft,  who  have  not  any 
Experience  of  this  Manual  Pradice,  to  the  Idea 
I  have  given  of  its  Perfedion. 

IL 

to  know  who  is  the  Author  of  a  PICTURE. 

TH  E  Knowledge  of  the  Names  of  the  Au- 
thors is  got  by  long  Pradicc,  and  the  fight 
of  a  great  many  ViBures  of  all  the  Schools,  and 
of  the  principal  Matters  that  compofe  them: 
There  are  Six  of  thefe  Schools  to  which  we  may 
give  a  particular  Name,  as  the  Roman,  the  l^ene- 
tiaji^  x\\€ Lombard,  the  German^thc  Flemijh,  and  the 
French.  And,  after  having  by  much  Applicati- 
on acquir'd  a  diftind:  Idea  of  each  of  thefe 
Schools,  if  we  would  find  out  to  which  of  them 
a  P/^?^r^  belongs,  we  muft  compare  it  with 
that  to  which  we  think  it  has  the  neaveft  affini- 
ty, and  when  we  have  iound  out  the  School,  we 

muft 
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muft  apply  the  PiBure  to  that  Painter,  whofe 
Manner  agrees  moft  with  that  Workj  but 
to  know  this  particular  Manner  is,  in  my  Opi- 
nion, the  greateft  Part  of  the  Difficulty. 

There  are  fome  curious  Men  who  form  an 
Idea  of  a  Mafter,  by  the  fight  of  Three  or  Four 
of  bis  PiBures  j  and  who,  after  this,  b?Heve  chey 
have  a  fufficient  Authority  to  decide  what  his 
Manner  is,  without  confidering  what  care  the 
Painter  took  about  them,  and  what  Age  he  was 
of  when  he  drew  them. 

'Tis  not  from  particular  PiBures  of  a  Painter, 
but  from  his  Works  in  general  that  we  j  idge  of 
his  Merit  i  for  there  is  no  Painter  that  has  not 
made  fome  Good,  andfmic  Bad  Pictures  accord- 
to  his  care,  or  the  motion  of  his  Genius. 

There  is  none  alfo  that  had  not  his  Beginning, 
his  Progrefs,  and  his  End,  that  is  to  fay.  Three 
Manners.  The  Flrjl  he  took  from  his  Mafter  j 
ih^  Second  he  form'd  by  his  Gent,  in  which  his 
Capacity  and  Genius  are  to  be  found  3  and  the 
Third  commonly  degenerates  into  what  we  call 
Manmr :  For  a  Painter,  who  has  a  long  time 
ftudy'd  after  Nature,  is  willing  without  any 
more  trouble  to  make  ufe  only  of  the  Experience 
he  has  got. 

When  a  curious  Perfon  has  well  confider'd 
the  different  Pictures  of  a  Mafter,  and  has  form'd 
a  perfed  Idea  of  his  Stile,  he  may  then  judge 
who  is  the  Author  of  a  Picture,  without  being 
condemned  for  raflinefs ;  tho'  a  Critick,  who 
has  a  Talent,  who  has  ftudy'd  and  pra6lic*d  the 
Art,  may  fometimes  be  deceived  in  the  name  of 
an  Author,  yet  he  will,  at  leaft,  never  be  de- 
ceiv'd  in  the  juftnefs  and  folidity  of  his  Senti- 
ments, 
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There  are  Pictures  made  by  Difciples,  who 
have  Copy*d  their  Mafters  very  exaftly  in  iheir 
Judgment  and  their  Manner.  Some  Painters  have 
followed  the  Gout  of  another  Country,  and  not 
their  own  j  and  there  are  fome  who  leave  one 
Manner  for  another,  and  who  have,  by  this  meaos, 
made  fome  Pidiures  which  will  puzzle  the  beft 
Judges  to  guefs  the  Name  of  their  Author. 

Neverthelefs  this  Inconvenience  is  not  with^ 
out  a  Remedy  for  fuch,  as  not  fatisfying  them- 
felves  in  knowing  a  Matter's  Hand,  have  Pene- 
tration enough  to  difcover  theChai  adier  of  his 
Mind.  A  Skilful  Man  may  eafily  communicate 
the  Manner  in  which  he  executes  his  Defigns, 
but  not  the  Delicacy  of  his  Thoughts.  Tis  not 
to  find  out  the  Author  of  a  Pi6ture,  enough, 
therefore  to  know  the  motion  of  the  Pencil,  if 
the  Curious  cannot  penetrate  that  of  the  Mind  j 
andtho*  'tis  very  much  to  have  a  juft  Idea  of  a 
Painter's  GtoAt  in  his  Defign,  yet  *tis  neceifary  to 
enter  into  the  Character  of  his  Genius,  and  the 
Turn  which  he  is  capable  of  giving  to  his  Con- 
ceptionfe.  I  don*  t  pretend,  however,  to  flop  the 
Mouths  of  thofe  Lovers  of  Painting,  who  have 
not  feen  nor  examined  this  great  number  of 
Pictures.  By  talking  of  it  they  may  acquire  and 
enereafe  Knowledge.  I  wou'd  only,  that  every 
one  fhou*d  give  us  the  Sence  in  which  he  Speaks, 
by  the  meafure  of  his  Experience.  Modefty, 
which  is  fo  becoming  in  Beginners,  agrees  alfo 
with  the  moft  Experienced,  efpecially  in  difficult 
Cafes, 
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III. 

If  a  Figure  he  an  Original  or  a  Copy. 

*rTp  I S  not  my  intention  to  difcourfe  here  of 

X  indifferent  Copies,  which  the  Curious  \vill 
find  out  at  firft  Sight,  much  lefs  of  bad  Ones, 
which  are  thought  fo  by  all  the  World.  I  fup- 
pofe  then  a  Copy  made  by  a  good  Mafter,  which 
deferves  a  ferious  refle6lion,and  makes  one  doubt, 
for  fome  time  at  leaft,  whether  'tis  a  Copy  or  an 
Original.   There  are  three  forts  of  fuch  Copies. 

The  firft  is  done  Faithfully,  but  Servilely. 

The  fccond  is  Light,  Eafy  and  not  Faithful 

The  Third  Faithful  and  Eafy. 

The  firft  which  is  Servile  and  Faithful,includes 
che  Defign,  the  Colouring  and  the  Touches  of  the 
Original  j  but  the  fear  of  Paffing  beyond  the 
bounds  of  this  Exa^lnefs,  and  to  err  againft  Fide- 
lity, makes  rhe  hand  of  the  Copyft  ftiff,  and  if 
'tis  never  fo  little  examined,  fliews  it  to  be  what 
it  is. 

The  fecond  is  more  likely  to  impofe  on  the 
Spedtator,  btcaufe  of  the  lighrnefs  of  the  Pencil, 
but  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Contours^  or  Out- 
lipes,  undeceive  the  beft*  Judges. 

And  the  third,  which  is  Faithful  and  Eafy, 
made  by  a  Learn'd  and  light  Hand,  and  above 
all,  in  the  time  of  the  Original,  puzzles  the  great- 
eft  Griticks,  and  often  hazards  their  Pronouncing 
againft  the  Truth,  tho'  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
Vcrifimility.  As  there  are  fome  things  which 
fceoi  to  favour  the  Originality  of  a  Piece,  fo  there 
5irc  others  that  feem  to  deflroy  it,  as  the  Repeti- 
f  4  tion 
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tion  of  the  fame  Pi6lure,  its  having  been  for- 
gotten a  long  time,  or  cofting  a  little  Money : 
But,  tho'  thefe  confiderations  may  have  weight, 
they  are  fometimes  very  trivial,  for  w^nt  of  being 
well  examined. 

That  a  Picture  is  forgor,  proceeds  often  from 
the  hands  into  which  it  falls,  the  Place  where  it 
is  put,  the  Perfons  that  fee  it,  or  the  little  value 
that  the  Owner  has  for  Painting. 

The  cheapnefs  of  it  proceeds  commonly  from 
the  necelfity  or  Ignorance  of  theSelkr. 

The  Repetition  of  a  Picture,  which  is  a  more 
fpecious  Ciufe,  is  not  always  a  fubftantial  Reafon. 
There  is  fcarce  a  Painter  but  has  repeated  fome 
one  of  his  Works,  either  becaufe  be  was  pleafcd 
with  ic,  or  becaufe  he  was  defired  to  draw  one 
like  it.  I  have  feen  two  Mcsdon?ia  s  of  Raphael^ 
which  being  out  of  Ciiriofity  plac'd  by  one  another, 
would  perfuade  the  Criticks  that  they  were  both 
Originals.  7i>i<a:;i  has  repeated  the  fame  Pi6lure 
feven  or  eight  times,  as  a  Play  that  fucceeds  is 
play'd  a  great  many  Nights  together ,  and  we  fee 
ieveral  Piiftires  of  the  beft  Mafters  of  Jf^xZ/repeated, 
which  difpute  with  their  other  Pieces  for  Good- 
nefs  and  Originality.  There  have  been  fome 
that  have  deceived  the  moft  skillful  Painters :  A- 
mong  many  Ejjamplesof  this  kind  I  fhall  think 
it  fufficientto  relate  one,  which  is,  that  of  Julio 
Romano^  and  is  taken  from  VafarL 

Frederic  II.  Duke  of  Mantua^  goi^^g  through 
towards  Romc^  where  he  went  to  pay  a  vx- 
fit  to  Pope  Clement  Vllth,  in  the  Palace  of  Medici^ 
over  one  of  the  Doors  faw  the  Pifiture  of  Leo  Xth. 
between  the  Cardinal  of  Medici^  and  Cardinal  di 
Roffi.  The  Heads  were  of  Raphael,  the  Drapery  of 
^ulio  RDwano^  and  all  together  admirable.  The 
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Duke  look'd  upon   it  earneftly,  and  became 
foin  Love  with  ir,.that  he  cou'd  not  forbear  beg- 
ging it  of  the  Pope  when  he  came  to  Rome,  His 
Holinefsvery  gracioufly  gave  it  him5  and  order'd 
his  Secretary  to  write   to  Otlavian  di  Medici 
to  put  the  Pi6lure  up  in  a  Cafe,  and  fend  it 
to  Mantua.   Ociavian^  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
Paintings  and  loath  to  deprive  Florence  of  fuch 
a  Rarity,  invented  an  excufe  to  defer  fending  ir, 
pretending  that  the  Frame  was  not  Rich  enough, 
and  he  wou'd  get  one  fitted  up  for  it.    This  de- 
lay gave  OUavian  time  to  have  it  Copy'd,  which 
was  done  by  Andrea  del  Sarto^  who  imitated  e'en 
the  little  fpots  that  were  upon  ir.    This  Piece 
was  fo  like  the  Original,  that  OB  avian  himfelf 
cou'd  hardly  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  deceiv'd,  he  put  a  pri- 
vate mark  upon  the  Copy,  and  a  few  days  af- 
ter fent  it  to  Mantua.  The  Duke  received  it  with 
all  pofliblefatisfa6lion,not  doubting  but  'twas  the 
Work  of  Raphael^  znd  Julio  Romano.    The  latter, 
who  was  then  in  the  Service  of  that  Prince,  had 
no  fufpicion  that  what  was  his  part  of  the  Pi6lurc 
v/as  not  done  by  himfelf,  and  had  thought  it  his 
own  doing  as  long  as  he  liv'd,  if  Safari,  who  had 
feen  the  Copy  while  it  was  drawing,  had  not  dif- 
abus'd  him  ;  for  coming  to  Mantua  he  was  migh- 
ty well  entertain  d  by  Julio  Romano^  who  fiiew'd 
him  all  the  Duke's  Rarities,  faying.  That  the  fneji 
thing  was  fiill  to  be  feen^  naming  the  Pidure  of 
Leo  Xth,  done  by  Raphael^  and  (hewing  it  him, 
Vafari  faid,  *Tis  very  fine^  but  *tis  not  Raphael'/. 
Julio  Romano  looking  on  it  more  attentively,  re- 
ply'd,  HoWy  is^t  not  Raphael'/  ?  Dont  I  know  my 
Qvm  Work  in  it  ?  Dont  I  fee  the  Strokes  of  my  Pen- 
cil ^  and  remember  th^  Striking  sbem?    Vafari  an- 
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fwer*d,  Toa  dont  ohfer^ue  it  clofely  enough  j  7  ajjure 
youjfaw  Andrea  del  Sarto  draw  this  wry  PiSlure  j 
behind  the  Canvas  you  I  fee  a  mark  which  was  put 
upon  it  to  dijlinguifh  it  from  the  Original.  Julio 
Romano  turning  about  the  Pifilure,  and  perceiving 
it  was  Matter  of  FacSt,  held  up  his  Hands  with 
aftonifhment,  faying,  7  ^alue  it  as  much  as  if  it 
was  Raphael'/,  and  even  more^  for  ^tis  very  furpri^ 
%ing  to  fee  fo  excellent  a  Mafier  fo  well  imitated  as  to 
deceive  One. 

Now,  fince  Julio  Romano,  with  all  his  Skill, 
after  having  had  Notice  given  hin%  and  exami- 
ned the  Picture,  paflionatdy  perfifted  in  the  de- 
ceit of  his  Judgment,  as  his  proper!  Work,  we 
muft  not  think  it  ftrange  that  other  Painters lefs 
Skilful,  fliou'd  fometimes  be  miftaken  about  the 
Works  of  others :  For  the  Truth  may  be  thus 
hidden  to  the  profoundeft  fCnowlcge,  and  tho*  a 
Man  may  be  out  as  to  the  Fa6t,  he  may  not  al- 
ways  be  out  in  his  Judgment  :  However,  let  a 
Pidare  be  never  fo  well  copy'd ,  a  good  Critick 
will  perceive  exterior  Tokens  enough  upon  it  to 
juftifyhis  faying  boldly  what  he  thinks,  without 
running  the  rifque  of  a  Cenfure  of  Raflinefs,  if 
he  does  not  lay  it  down  in  a  Pofitive  tone  j  but 
as  an  Opinion  founded  on  folid  Knowledge.  It 
remains  for  me  to  fay  fomething  of  thofe  Picflures 
that  are  neither  Original  nor  Copies,  which  the 
Italians  call  Pafiici,  from  Pafie,  becaufe,  as  the  feve- 
Sral  things  that  Seafon  a  Pafty,  are  reduc'd  to  one 
Taft,  fo  Counterfeits  that  compofe  a  Pajlici  tend 
only  to  effect  one  Truth.  A  Painter  that  wou'd 
Receive  in  this  way,  ought  to  have,  in  his  Mind, 
the  Manner  and  Principles  of  the  Mafter,  of  whom 
he  wou'd  give  an  Idea,  whether  he  takes  any 
part  of  a  Pidure  which  that  Mafter  has  made 

and 
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and  puts  it  in  his  own  Work,  or  whether  the  In- 
vention is  his  own,  and  he  imitates  lightly,  not 
only  his  Touches,  but  even  his  Gout;  of  Defign 
and  Colouring.  It  often  happens  that  thefe 
Painters  who  propofe  the  Counterfeiting  ano- 
ther's  manner,  aiming  to  imitate  fuch  as  are 
more  Skilful  than  themfelves,  they  make  better 
Piitures  of  this  kind,  than  if  they  were  to  do 
fomething  of  their  own. 

Among  thofe  who  took  delight  in  Counter- 
feiting the  manner  of  otherPainters,!  fliall  content 
my  felf  with  naming  Dawd  T'eniers  only,  who  has 
deceived,  and  ever  will  deceive  the  Curious,  who 
are  not  prepofleft  of  his  dexterity  in  transform- 
ing himfelf  into  Bajjano  and  Faolo  Veronefe.  There 
are  fome  of  his  ?afiici  made  with  fo  much  cun- 
ning, that  the  Eyes  of  the  moft  judicious  are  fur- 
priz'd  by  them  at  firft  5ighr,  but  after  having 
examined  them  nearer,  they  foon  diftinguifli  the 
One*s  Colouring,  and  the  One's  Pencil,  from  the 
Other's. 

For  Example,  Da'vid  Teniers  had  a  particular 
Talent  in  imitating  the  BaJJans  3  but  the  light 
and  eafy  Pencil  which  he  employ'd  in  this  Arti* 
fice,  is  the  very  Proof  of  his  Deceit,  for  his 
Pencil,  tho'  eafy  and  light,  is  not  fo  lively  nor  fo 
proper  to  CharaSlerife  Objedls,  as  that  of  the  Baf- 
fanSy  efpecially  as  to  Animals. 

'Tis  true,  TmVrj  underftood  the  Union  of  Co- 
lours j  but  there  was  a  certain  Grey,  predominant 
in  his,  and  his  Colouring  had  not  the  vigour  and 
fweetnefs  of  Giacomo  Bajjano  s.  *Tis  the  fame 
with  all  Vaftici,  and  if  we  wou'd  not  be  de- 
ceiv'd  by  them,  we  fliou'd  examine  their-  Gout  oi 
Defign,  their  Colouring,  and  the  Charadter  of 
their  Pencils,  with  the  Originals  from  whence 
they  were  taken.  An 
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PAINTERS. 


BOOK  II. 

0  '  

Of  the  Origin  f  P  A  I N  T  I  N  G. 

THO'  the  Authors,  who  have  faid  any 
thing  ot  the  Origin  of  Painting  have 
differed  among  rhemfelves,  thty  agree, 
however,  in  this,  that  Shadow  gave  the  firft 
occafion  to  the  Birth  of  this  Art.  Upon  which 
Tliny  tell  us  a  Story  of  one  Corinthia^  a  Girl 
of  Sicpnc^  who  being  ixi  Love  with  a  cer- 
tain 
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tain  Youth,  and  finding  him  a  fleep  neaf  a  Lairifii 
that  was  burning,  the  Shadow  of  his  Face, 
which  appeared  on  the  Wall,  feem'd  folike  him 
that  flie  was  incited  to  draw  the  Extremities  of  it, 
and  thus  made  a  Portrait  of  her  Lover.  If,  as 'tis 
likely,  Shadow  was  the  rife  of  the  invention  of 
Painting,  Imitation  is  (o  natural  to  Mankind, 
that  they  wou'd  not  have  ftayM  till  the  Time  of 
Corinthia,  without  drawing  Figures  after  Sha- 
dow, which  is  as  old  as  Man  himfclf. 

But  not  to  enlarge  on  this  Thought,  or 
feek  after  fo  uncertain  a  Source,  as  is  that  of 
Painting,  we  may  with  good  grounds  aver,  that 
this  Art  and  Sculpture,  had  their  Birch  at  one 
and  the  fame  time,  the  one  and  the  other  havirig 
the  fame  Principle  which  is,  Dejign^  and  ever  fincc 
rhe  days  of  Abraham^  when  Sculpture  was  in  ufe. 
Painting  was  confequently  Praftis'd  in  the  fame 
Degree.  It  lias  appeared  and  difappear'd  accord- 
ing to  the  Revolutions  of  Ages.  War  is  an  Art 
that  deftroys  all  oihers,  and  Painting  is  fo  much 
the  more  exposed  to  it,  by  how  much  the  more 
'tis  done  for  Pleafure.  However,  the  Fine  Arts 
are  like  the  Vhenix^  they  revive  out  of  their 
Arties:  Wherefore  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  Painting  was  feveral  times  extingui(h*d,  and 
renewed  again  in  the  firft  Ages,  tho'  *twas  in  a 
very  poor  Degree  ;  and  that  thofe  to  whom  we 
attribute  the  invention  of  that  Art,  were  only  the 
renewers  of  it. 

But  to  fpeak  like  other  Authors,  after  having 
compar'd  them  one  with  another,  we  fliall  in  the 
main  find,  that  G^'^^i  ihcLjd'Mt  invented  Painting 
in  ty£gypt,  Euchir  in  Greece^  and  Bularchus  brought 
it  out  of  Greece  into  Italy  in  the  Reign  of  Romulus. 
This  Painter  reprefented  the  Battel  of  ihcMagne^ 
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(tans  fo  well  in  one  of  hisPi6lares,  that  CandaU- 
lus  King  of  Ljdia^  thought  it  worth  a  prodigious 
Sum,  and  to  purchafe  it  cover  d  it  with  Gold, 
by  which  we  may  conclude,  that  Painting  was 
highly  in  efteem  in  thofe  days. 

'Twere  needlefs  to  relate,  in  this  Abridgment,  the 
little  that  has  been  faid  by  the  Anticnt  Anthors  of 
the  firft  Painters,  who  livM  before  theDeclenfion 
of  the  Empire ;  There  being  none  of  their  Works 
left,  no  Man  has  much  curiofity  to  know  any 
thing  of  them,  or  to  trouble  himfelf  to  remem- 
ber their  Names.    We  muft,  however,  except 
fome  of  them  who  are  Celebrated  by  Fame,  and 
of  whom  *cwou''d  be  fcandalous  not  to  know 
fomething.    Six  of  them  Zeux^^  TarrhaJim^Fam- 
fhilm^  Timanthes^  ApeUes  and  Protogenes,  liv'd  at 
the  fame  time  with  Alexander  the  Great^  when  the 
Pine  Arts  v^ere  in  their  vigour  ^  and  tho*  weliave 
none  of  their  Produ6lions,  we  may,  notwithftan- 
ding,  judge  of  the  Perfedtions  of  them,  by  the 
Sculptures  of  the  lame  Age,  which  are  preferv'd 
to  this  day,  and  by  the  Price  that  thofe  Anci- 
ent Painters  had  for  their  Pieces,  Timanthes^znA 
after  him  ^/?^i7^/,  having  had  loo  Talents,  near 
toooo  Pounds  of  E;?^///^  Money,  for  onePidure. 
*Tis  true  there  are  {ome  fmall  remains  of  the  old 
Painting  ftill  to  be  feen,  but  we  know  not  when 
they  were  done,  or  who  did  them.    The  moft 
Confiderable  is  at  Rome  in  the  Vineyard  of  Aldo- 
hrandinoy  and  reprefents  a  Marriage.    This  Work 
fliews  a  great  Gout  of  Defign,  and  much  of  the 
Gracian    Sculpture  and  BaJ]b  Relievo,    Yet  'tis 
Dry,  and  there  appears  in  it  no  Knowledge  of 
Groupes,  or  the  Clara  Ofcuro :  But  we  muft  not  be- 
lieve that  all  thePiecesi^ainted  inGreece  were  of  this 
fort,  becaufe  what  we  read  of  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
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rhajlus^  that  by  their  Pencil  they  deceived  e'en  Ani- 
mals and  Painters  themfclvcs,  is  enough  to  con- 
vince us  tkat  they  penetrated  farther  into  the 
principles  of  their  Art,  than  the  Author  of  that 
Picture.  We  confefs  they  did  not  ufe  Oil,  yer, 
perhaps,  they  might  have  fome  other  fecret  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  that  gave  fo  much  ftrength 
to  their  Colours,  as  is  reported  of  Jpelles*s. 
Pliny  tells  us,  he  made  ufe  of  a  certain  Vernifh, 
which  invigorated  his  Colouring,  and  prefcrv'd 
it.  Be  it  as  it  will,  we  cannot  rcafonably  ftand 
out  againft  the  Evidence  of  all  the  Ancient  Au- 
thors, who  havefpokenof  the  Painters  of  thofe 
Times,  from  whole  Writings  we  ought  toinfer,| 
that  Painting  was  in  a  high  degree  of  Perfe£lion, 
and  that  the  number  of  the  Matters  was  Great* 
I  fliall  here  mention  only  fome  of  the  Chief  of 
them. 


An  Abridgment  of  the  Lives  of  the  Six  Prim 
cipal  Painters  of  Greece. 


ZEU  X  IS. 


T  7f  7  A  S  a  Native  of  Heradea  in  Macedonia^  and 
V  V  learnt  the  firft  Elements  of  Painting 
in  the  LXXXVth  Olympiad,  400  Years  before 
the  Birth  of  Chrift  t  He  followed  his  Studies 
very  afliduoufly,  and  his  fucce{s  being  anfwera- 
bleto  his  Induftry,  he  was  enabled  to  undertake 
feveral  bold  things  that  got  him  Reputation.  He 

was 
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Was  skilful  in  Defigning,  and  underftood  Colour- 
ing better  than  any  Painter  of  his  time,  TUny 
fays,  AfoUodorusy  who  firft  found  out  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Claro  Ofcuro^  and  of  Colours, 
opened  the  Doors  of  Painting  to  Ze«;c/V,  and  that 
the  fame  AfollodorUs  CQm^\2A\\\t\^  of  that  Painter^ 
faid  :  He  had  enter  d  fo  far  v)ithin  them^  that  he 
had  carry  d  otlt  with  him  the  whole  Art  &f  V aiming. 
The  confiderable  Works  which  he  was  employM 
about,  brought  him  in  vaft  Sums  of  Money,  and 
having  got  Riches  enough^  he  gave  away  his 
Pidares,  becaufe,  as  he  laid,  he  did  nor  fee  how 
they  cou'd  be  rated  at  their  full  value.  The  Agrl- 
gentines  dcfiring  him  to  make  a  Pidture  of  HdUh 
naked,  to  be  fet  up  in  their  Tempie,  fent  him, 
at  his  requeft,  fome  of  their  mod  be^  *'tiful  Maids^ 
of  whom  he  kept  five,  and  having  well  examined 
them,  formM  an  Idea  of  their  Fmefl  Parts,  to 
Compofe  the  Body  he  was  to  reprefent.  He 
Painted  it  after  them  ;  and  this  Figure,  when 
he  had  carefully  finifliM  it,  appeared  fd  perftdin 
his  own  Eyes,  that  he  could  not  forbe^ir  telling 
the  Painters  who  came  to  admire  it,  That  they 
might  Praife  ity  but  could  not  imitate  it. 

Neverthelefs,  Parrhafius  difputed  with  him  the 
Honour  of  being  the  beft  Painter  of  the  Age. 
To  decide  the  Cohtrovcrfy  they  agreed,  that 
each  of  them  fliould  make  a  Picture,  and  let  the 
VVorld  judge  whofe  Performance  was  beft: 
Zeuxis  painted  feme  Grapes,  and  Parrhajius  a 
Curtain  j  Zeuxis\  Work  being  expos'd  to  <ight, 
Jnvii  ed  the  Birds  to  come  and  peck  at  it,  belie- 
ving the  Grapes  to  be  real  y  and  Zeuxis  proud 
of  the  Judgment,  the  Birds  had  given  in  his  Fa- 
vour, bad  Parrhafius  drav^  the  Curtaiiij  and  jliev) 
kis  Piiiure,  y  ut  finding  himfclf  cheated  by  the 
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Curtain,  he  ingenioufly  confeft  he  was  overcome^ 
for  he  had  only  deceiv'd  Birds,  whereas  Parrhafius 
had  deceived  him  himfelf,  as  great  a  Painter  as  he 
was.  Zeuxis  fome  time  after  painted  a  Boy  car- 
rying a  Basket  of  Grapes,  and  feeing  the  Birds 
(Come  and  peck  ar  them,  he  confeft,  that  if  the 
Grapes  were  well  painted,  the  Boy  muft  be  ill, 
fince  the  Birds  were  not  afraid  of  him. 

y^£^^;&^3!rc.6/^j,  being  impatient  to  fee  Zeuxis  take 
up  fo  much  time  in  finifhing  his  Pieces,  told 
him  one  Day.  For  my  fart  I  foon  difpatch  my 
Pidures.  You  are  a  happy  Man,  replies  Zeuxis, 
I  do  mine  with  Time  and  Application,  bccaufe  t 
would  have  them  good,  and  I  am  fatisfy'd,  that 
what  is  foon  done,  will  foon  be  forgotten. 

Tho'  Zeuxis  was  generally  admir'd  in  his  Life- 
time, yet  he  had  his  Enemies.  Ariftotle  cenfures 
him  for  not  having  aTalent  of  expreffing  juftly  the 
PalTidns  of  the  Soul  j  and  ^intilian  fays  he  made 
the  Extremities  of  his  Figures  too  powerful, 
imitating  Homer,  who  delighted,  in  dcfcribing 
Bodies,  to  give  them  ftrong  and  robuft  Mem- 
bers, even  to  thofe  of  Worrien.  VUny  mentions 
:^et4xis's  Works,  and  Lucia?^  carefully  defcribes  his 
Picture  of  the  Centaur^  and  his  Family.  Fefius 
writes,  his  laft  Piece  was  the  PiSture  of  an  old 
Woman,  Vvhich  when  he  had  finifti'd,  he  was 
fo  pleas'd  with,  that  he  laugh'd  himfelf  to 
Death  at  the  Sight  of  her  Comical  Figure, but  tho* 
one  can  hardly  believe  this,  yet  the  Event  is  not 
without  example. 

Zeuxis*^  Competitors  were,  Tma?Jthcs^  Andro^ 
cid^s^  EupomfHs  and  Varrhafms, 
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PJRRHJSIUS 

Was  born  at  Ephefusy  was  the  Son  and  Difciple 
of  Evenor,  and  the  Contemporary  of  Zeuxis.  We 
have  feen  in  the  Life  of  the  latter,  that  rhey  pain- 
ted Pidlures  as  a  Tryal  of  Skill  between  them  : 
They  were  both  look'd  upon  as  the  greateft  Ma- 
ilers of  their  A  ge, which  was  the  Age  of  Mafters^ 
and  ^intilian  informs  us,  they  rais'd  the  Art 
of  Painting  to  a  very  high  degree  of  Perfedlion, 
Tarrhajius  in  Defigning,  and  Zeuxis  in  Colouring. 

All  Authors  who  mention  the  former,  agree 
in  giving  him  the  Glory  of  Defigning  very  cor- 
reftly  and  very  elegantly,  and  in  reprefenting 
Bodies,  not  as  Nature  had  produc'd,  but  as  /he 
might  have  produc'd  them  j  and  'twas  according 
to  this  great  Idea  that  he  wrote  of  the  Symmetry 
of  the  Body. 

Among  other  things  he  was  excellent  in  ex- 
prefling  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul,  a  Quality  that 
cannot  be  enough  commended  ,  in  adjufting  the 
Head-drefles,  in  diftributing  the  Hair,  and  in  the 
Graces  of  the  Mouth. 

He  had  a  great  Geni^is  and  Elevation  of  Mind, 
but  the  Praiies  which  were  given  him,  and  which 
he  thought  he  deferv'd,  made  him  extreamly 
Proud.  He  talk'd  contemptibly  of  all  others,  and  of 
himfelf  as  if  he  had  brought  the  Art  to  the  laft 
Perfedlion:  He  very  frankly  ftiled  himfelf  the 
Mafier  and  Prince  of  Paintings  and  was  magnificent 
in  every  thing  about  him,  yet  'twas  without 
AfFedlation  or  Conftraint. 


There 
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There  was  fomethingof  Enthufiafm  in  his  Pro- 
duftions :  He  never  went  to  work  but  he  ex- 
pelled ro  find  Pleafure  in  it,  and  when  he  was 

it,  he  us*d  to  Sing  to  himfelf  to  fweeten  his 
Labour.  He  made  a  great  many  Pidlures,  of 
which  the  moft  Celebrated  arenam*d  in  the  jjth 
Book  of  Tliny^  where  the  Curious  may  find  a 
Catalogue  of  them. 

(PAM<PHILUS 

Was  a  Macedonian^  born  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Vhilif :  He  was  Eupowpus's  Difciple  and  Jpelles's 
Matter ;  He  had  fo  high  an  Idea  of  his  Art,  that 
he  believed  no  Man  could  be  skilful  in  it  without 
ftudying  Polite  Learning  and  Geometry,  of  which 
he  was  himfelf  a  Mafter.  His  Reputation  got  him 
eonfiderable  Difciples,  of  whom  he  had  a  Talent 
a-piece,  near  200 /.Sterling,  for  Ten  Years  Teach- 
ing,and  fo  long  they  were  with  him  to  Learn  Pain- 
ting. Apelles  2,nd  Melanthus  gave  him  that  Sum, 
which  Bede  fays  was  fo  much  a  Year,  and  not  for 
the  whole  time.   'Twas  by  his  Advice  and  Credit 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  that  the  young  Men  of 
Quality  of  Sicyone,  and  afterwards  of  ail  Greece^ 
were  commanded  to  learn  firft  to  Defign  ,  andby^ 
his  means  Pain  ting  was  reckoned  fuch  an  Honou-' 
rable  Profeffion,  that  all  who  were  not  Noble 
were,  by  an  Edidt,  forbidden  toExercife  that  Artj 
whence  we  may  infer,  that  if  Painting  was  fo 
much  efteem'd  by  the  Pohteft  People  of  Anti- 
quity, 'tis  not  without  reafon  that  the  moft  Ju- 
dicious Princes,  at  this  lime,  love  and  protedt  it, 
and  Men  of  Wit  value  ihemfelves  upon  under- 
ftanding  it: 

G  %  TIM  AM- 
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TIMJNTHES. 

Timanthes  wa9  Contemporary  with  VampMus. 
ThePlace  of  his  Birth  is  not  known,  but  he  was  one 
of  the  mo^Learned  and  mod  ]\x^iQxous?ainters  of  the 
Age  he  liv'd  in.  The  moft  Celebrated  of  all  his 
Works,  and  that  of  which  ft veral  Authors  havefpo- 
ken  with  the  higheft  Eulogies,  was  the  Sacrifice  of 
Ifhigenia.  The  young  Virgin  appears  wonderfully 
charming  as  to  her  Beauty,  and  leems  Volunta- 
rily  to  devote  her  felf  to  Death  for  the  good  of 
her  Country.  The  Fainter,  in  reprefenting  CaL 
chas,  UlyJJes,  Ajax  and  Menelaus,  having  drain'd 
himfelf  to  give  each  of  them  a  different  Character 
of  Sorrow,  painted  Agamemnon,  Father  of  l^hl- 
genia,  with  his  Face  hid  in  the  Drapery  of  the 
figure,  not  being  able  otherwife  to  exprefs  his 
Sentiments  of  Sorrow  as  they  deferv'd :  And  the 
Expreflions  which  appear  in  the  Faces  of  the 
Vi^im's  Brother  and  Unkle,  make  one  guefs  at 
the  forrowf ul  Condition  of  the  Father. 

Timanthes,  at  another  time,  having  drawn  a 
Cyclops  a-fleep  in  a  little  Picture,  to  give  an  Image 
of  his  Bignefs  painted  fome  Satyrs  near  him,  who 
meafured  his  Thumb  by  a  Thyrje.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  chief  Pieces  of  Timanthes,  and  fays,  that 
in  all  his  Works,  he  gave  the  Spectator  to  under- 
ftand  a  great  many  more  things  than  he  painted. 
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J  <?  E  L  L  ES. 

^^felles^  whom  Fame  has  put  above  all  Painters^ 
was  bom  in  the  Ifleof  Coos^  in  the  Archipelago,  be- 
ing the  Son  of  Pithius^  and  theDifciple  of  Pamphilus 
whom  we  have  fpoken  of.  Great  Painters^  as  well 
as  great  Poets,  have  in  all  Ages  gain'd  the  favour 
of  Sovereigns.  Jpelles  was  particularly  valu'd 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only  honoured 
him  with  his  Efteem,  becaufe  of  his  great  Ca- 
pacity, but  lov'd  him  for  the  Candour  of  his 
Manners. 

Apelles  was  born  with  fuch  a  Difpofition  and 
Inclination  tq  Painting,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Perfediion  in  his  Art,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  gi- 
ving Pamphilus,  his  Mafter,  a  Talent  a  Year,  and 
fet  it  down  as  a  Rule,  that  a  Day  fliould  never 
go  oyer  his  Head  without  Defigning-^  from  whence 
came  the  Proverb,  Nulla  Dies  fine  Linea,  No  Day 
Tvitbout  drawing  a  Line,  that  is,  w^ithout  Exercifing 
himfelf  in  Defigning.    The  force  of  his  Genius^ 
and  the  affiduity  of  his  Studies,  did  not  give  him 
fo  good  an  Opinion  of  himfelf,  as  the  Matters 
are  apt  to  have ;  He  never  made  a  Judgment  of 
his  own  Capacity  but  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Others  whom  he  vifited.    Every  Body  knows 
what  happen'd  between  him  and  Protogenes.  The 
latter  liv'd  in  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes,  whither  Apelles 
went  on  purpofe  to  fee  his  Works,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  but  by  their  Reputation.  When 
lie  arrive^  there  he  found  only  an  old  Woman 
in  Protogenes^  Hovi^t,  who  asking  him  his  Name, 
he  anfwer'd,  J  am  going  to  write  it  on  this  Canvas, 
and  taking  his  Pencil  with  Colour  on  it,  he 
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Defign'd  fomething  with    extream  Delicacy. 
Trotogenes  coming  home,  the  old  Woman  told 
him  what  had  paft  fince  he  had  been  gone 
and  flicw'd  him  the  Canvas;   who  then  ob-, 
ferving  attentively  the  Beauty  of  the  Lines,  faid, 
*twas  certainly  Apelles^  that  had  been  there, 
believing  no  one  elfe  cou*d  draw  any  thing  fo 
Fine  :    Then  taking  another  Colour,  he  drew 
on  thofe  Lines  an  Outline  more  Corredl  and  more 
delicate,  after  which  he  went  out  again,  bidding 
the  old  Woman  fhew  that  to  the  Perfon  who 
Jbad  been  there,  if  he  return*d,  and  tell  him, 
that  was  the  Man  he  fought  after.    Apelles  re- 
turning, and  being  afliam*d  to  fee  himfelf  out- 
done, takes  a  third  Colour,  and  among  the  Lines 
that  had  been  drawn,  lays  fome  with  fo  much 
Judgment^  and  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that  it  took 
in  all  the  fubtlety  of  the  Art.  Trotogenes  faw  them 
in  his  turn,  and  confelfmg  that  he  cou'd  not  do 
better,  gave  over  the  difpute,  and  ran  in  haft  to 
find  out  Jpelles, 

Tlhy,  who  tells  this  Story,  fays  he  faw  this  piece 
of  Canvas  before  'twas  confum'd  in  the  Fire 
that  burnt  down  the  Emperor's  Palace  j  that 
there  was  nothing  upon  it  but  fome  Lines  which 
cou'd  fcarce  be  diftinguifh'd,  and  yet  this  Frag- 
ment was  more  valu'd  than  any  of  thePidures 
among  which  it  was  plac'd. 

Tis  very  near  in  thisSenfe,  that  wemuft  un- 
derftand  this  place  of  Plifjy  ;  for  to  think  it 
was  a  fimple  Line  divided  from  another  in 
its  whole  Extent ,  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
fliock  every  one  that  has  the  leaft  Knowlege 
of  Paintiffgy  there  being  in  that  no  fign  of 
Capacity  to  be  fliown,  nor  Skill  in  the  Art. 
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What  has  giv'n  rife  to  this  Interpretation  is» 
in  my  opinion,  the  ill  Conftrudion  of  the  Word 
Linea  ,  for  by  Linea  in  that  place  is  to  be  under- 
ftood,  either  Defign  or  Outlines.  Vliny  him- 
felf  makes  ufe  of  ir  in  this  fignification  elfewhere, 
when  he  fays  of  Afelks^  that  he  never  let  a 
day  go  over  his  Head  without  Defigning^  Nulla 
Dies  fine  Linea^  which  was  not  drawing  Simple 
Lines,  but  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  Corre6l  De- 
figning. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  fliou'd  underftand  the 
Word  Suhtiltas^  not  to  give  an  Idea  of  a  very 
delicate  Line,  but  of  the  exadl'nefs  and  fineneis 
of  Defign,  Thus  the  Subtlety  is  not  in  the  Line, 
confider'd  fimply  as  a  Line,  but  in  the  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Art,  which  is  fhewn  in  the  Lines  of  a 
Defign. 

I  confefs,  however,  that  the  word  Tenuitas^ 
which  is  in  the  fame  place  of  Pliny,  may  create 
fome  difficulty  in  this  explication,  which  I  believe 
is  nor  unanfwerable,  for  by  that  word  the  Fine- 
nefs  and  Exa6lnefs  of  an  Outline  may  very  well 
be  underftood;  Befides,  I'll  maintain  it  wou*d 
be  nonfenfe  to  think,  that  the  Vi6tory,  in  the 
difpute  between  Jpelles  and  Protogenes,  depended 
only  on  ftrikinga  Line,  One  more  delicately  than 
another  3  and  if  Plinj,  who  is  ill  Conftru'd  in 
this  place,  meant  it  as  thofe  who  foconftrue  him 
would  have  him,  he  knew  little  of  the  Fine 
Arts^  tho'  one  may  eafily  perceive  elfewhere, 
that  he  was  a  pafFionate  admirer  of  them. 

Envy,  which  is  fo  often  met  with  among 
Perfons  of  the  fame  Prcfelfion,  never  entered  into 
the  Soul  of  Apelles^  and  if  he  endeavoured  to  raife 
himfelf,  'twas  wholly  by  the  alTiftancc  of  his  Arc, 
which  he  knew  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  was 
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fond  of  the  Glory  of  pofleffing  it.  He  w^^s  as 
lolidtous  about  the  Advantage  ot  his  Emulators,, 
as  about  bis  own,  and  being  fcnfible  of  the  Ca- 
pacity of  Frotogenesy  he  recommended  him  to  the 
Rhodians^  who,  upon  his  Character  of  him,  gave 
him  a  Price  for  his  Works  incomparably  greater 
than  that  Painter  was  i]s*d  to  receive  for  them 
before. 

Apelks  was  Circumfpedl,  but  eafy  in  his  Pro- 
du(5i:ions :  The  Elegance  and  Gria'c^  which  is  every 
where  to  be  feen  in  his  Pidlures,  was  noObftacIe  to 
the  truth  which  a  Painter  ows  to  Nature,  and  he 
drew  his  Pieces  with  fo  much  likenefs,  thatforne 
AJlrologers  inade  ufe  of  them  to  diaw  \\\^Horof' 
cope  of  the  Perfons  he  had  Painted. 

Alexander^  who  often  vifited  Afelks,  delighting 
in  his  Converfation  and  Manners,  commanded 
him  to  talk  to  him  freely,  and  had  a  very  great 
kindnefs  for  him^an  Inftance  of  which  w^as  fhowti 
upon  the  occafion  of  his  drawing  the  Pi6lure  of 
Cawpafp^\vJhic\\  he  had  drawn  by  his  Order.  Cam- 
fstfpe  was  very  handfom,  and  the  moft  belo.v'd  of 
all  Alex^ander\  Congublnes,  who  perceiving  that 
Apelks  was  in  love  with  her,  gave  her  to  him; 
by  which,  fays  TUny,  he  not  only  fliew'd  the  Af- 
fedlion  he  had  for  his  Painter,  but  that  after  ha- 
ving overcome  many  Nations,  he  knew  ftill  how 
to  overcome  himfelf:   Great,  continues  the  fame 
Author,  by  his  Courage,  but  more  great  by  the 
Dominion  he  had  over  his  PalTions. 

Apelles  often  drew  the  Pidure  of  Alexa7$der^ 
and  this  Monarch  not  thinking  it  convenient 
that  his  Image  fliou  d  be  profan'd  by  the  Hands 
of  the  Ignorant,  publifh'd  an  Edi£iy  forbidding 
all  Painters  whatfoever  to  make  his  Tortraity  ex- 
cept Avelks  i    and  by   the  fame  Kdi^l  he  per- 
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mitted  Tyrgoteks  only  to  Engrave  his  Image  on 
Gemms  and  Precious  Scones,  and  Ljfippus  pnly  to 
Caft  his  Statue  in  Brafs. 

Tho'  Jpelles  was  veiy  exa£l  in  his  Works,  he 
knew  how  far  to  carry  his  Exaftnefs,  without  fa- 
tiguing his  Mind:  One  day  talking  of  Trotogenes^ 
he  faid.  He  was  a  great  Mafier^  but  be  often  [poird 
bis  Pieces^  by  rendeavouring  to  tj^ake  them  P:erfe^  j 
that  he  did  not  know  when  he  had  done  well  j  that  a 
li4an  may  do  too  much  as  well  as  too  little  \  and 
that  he  was  truly  skilful^  who  knew  what  was  juffi- 
cient. 

One  of  his  Difciples  fliewing  him  a  Picture  to 
have  his  Opinion  of  it,  and  telling  him  he  had 
done  it  in  a  little  time,  Apelles  reply'd,  Ifee  it  plain 
enough^  and  I  wonder  that  in  the  time  you  have  not 
made  a  great  many  fuch  Vitlures. 

Another  Painter  ihewing  him  the  Picture  of  an 
Helleny  vyhiqh  he  had  drawn  with  Care,  and 
adorn'd  with  abi^ndance  of  Jewels,  Afelles  told 
him.  Since  you  cou^d  not  make  her  Handfome^  I  per- 
ceive^ Friendy  you  have  made  her  Rich, 

As  he  fpoke  his  Mind  freely,  fo  he  took  in 
good  part  what  was  faid  to  him,  and  to  avoid 
Flattery,  he  expos'd  his  Works  to  the  Publick, 
and  hid  himfelf  behind  them,  to  hear  what 
Paflengers  faid  of  them,  with  an  intent  to  turn 
their  obfervations  to  his  Advantage,  A  Shoe- 
maker coming  by  one  day,  took  the  Liberty  to 
Criticife  on  a  Sandal  which  he  had  Painted,  and 
it  was  immediately  altered  j  but  pafling  by  the 
fame  Place  the  next  day,  and  being  proud  to  fee 
That  his  Criticifm  was  taken  notice  of,  he  paft 
his  Cenfure  on  a  Leg,  which  had  nothing  faulty 
in  it  J  upon  which  Jpelles  came  from  behind  the 
Canvas,  and  told  the  Shoe- maker,  his  Judgment 
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Tvent  no  higher  than  a  Sandal^  which  afterwards 
grew  into  a  Proverb.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
arc  many  Afelles\  in  our  days,  but  Tm  confident 
there  are  more  Shoe-makers  than  ever. 

Another  fign  of  the  Ingenuity  of  Jpellesj  was 
his  acknowledging  that  Amphion  underftood  dif- 
pofition  better,  and  Afclepiodorus  the  regularity  of 
Defign  5  but  he  gave  place  to  no  body  for  Grace^ 
which  was  his  particular  Talent.  When  he 
view'd  the  Works  of  the  great  Painters,  he  ad- 
mir'd  the  Beauties  of  them,  yet  he  frankly  faid, 
he  did  not  perceive  that  Grace  in  them,  which  no 
body  was  fo  much  Mafterof  as  bimfelf,  For  with- 
cut  Vanity  he  might  fay  ^twas  his  own  Vemliar  Ex-* 
eelknce. 

Afelles  never  Painted  on  Walls,  nor  on  any 
thing  that  cQu*d  not  be  fav'd  in  a  Fire.  He  wou'd 
have  had  the  Works  of  the  beft  Matters  carried 
from  one  Country  to  another,  and  cou'd  not 
endure  that  a  Pifture  fliould  not  be  capable  of 
having  more  than  one  Matter,  becaufe  Painting, 
he  faid,  was  a  common  good  to  all  the  World. 

Tliny  has  given  us  a  Defcription  of  Apelles*s 
fineftPeices,  and  one  may  judge  of  their  Excel- 
lence by  the  price  that  was  paid  for  them,  fome- 
times  one  hundred  Talents,  fometimes  a  Sum 
without  counting,  and  with  profufion. 

P         T  O  G  E  N  E  S. 

Trof^genes  was  a  Native  of  Caunus,  a  City  of 
Caria,  fubjc6l  to  the  Rhodians  :  Wc  know  not  who 
was  his  Father  or  his  Matter  j  'tis  likely  enough  he 
h::d  no  other  Matter  than  the  Publick  Pieces  that 
he  faw,  and  probably  his  Parents  being  Poor, 
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couM  not  be  at  any  ^fuch  Expence,  for  his  Educa- 
tion in  the  Art,  as  was  given  at  that  Time. 
Himfelf  was  forced  at  firft  to  paint  Ships  for  his 
Livelihood  j  his  Ambition  was  not  to  be  rich, 
but  to  be  a  Mafter  of  his  Profeffion,  for  this  rea- 
fon  he  liv'd  a  retired  Life,  that  he  might  not  be 
difturb'd  in  thofe  Studies,  which  he  thought  ne- 
celTary  for  the  Pcrfedion  of  his  Art. 

He  finifli'd  his  Pidlures  with  too  great  Care : 
Apdles  {2iid  oi  him,  he  knew  not  when  he  had 
done  well,  or  how  to  get  away  from  his  Work  j 
and  by  dint  of  Labour  lelTenM  its  Beauty,  and 
fatigu'd  his  Mind.  He  was  more  for  Truth  than 
Verifimilicy  in  Painting,  by  which  in  exadling 
more  of  his  Art  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  he: 
drew  lefs  from  her  than  he  might  have  done. 

The  fineft  of  his  Pieces  is  the  Pidure  of  Jali^ 
fus  J  feveral  Authors  have  mentioned  it  without 
giving  any  Defcription  of  ir,  or  telling  who  this 
Jalifus  was :  Some  Perfors  fuppofe  him  to  have 
been  a  famous  Hunter. 

For  feven  Years  that  Vrotogencs  work'd  on  this 
Pi6lure,  all  his  Food  was  Lupines  mix'd  with  a 
little  Water,  which  ferv*d  him  borh  for  Meat 
and  Drink.  He  was  of  Opinion,  that  this  Simple 
and  Light  Nourifhment  would  leave  him  the 
Freedom  of  his  Fancy. 

jipelles  feeing  this  Piece  was  fo  ftruck  with 
Admiration  that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  Word,  ha- 
ving no  Expreffion  to  anfvver  che  Idea  of  the 
Beauty  of  the  Piiture,  which  he  had  form'd  in 
his  Mind.  *Twas  this  fame  Pi6lurc  that  fav'd  the 
City  of  Rhodes^  when  King  Demetrius  befieg'd  ir, 
for  not  being  able  to  attack  ir,  but  on  that  fide 
v^hcxtVrotogenes  work'd,  which  he  intended  to 
burn  that  it  might  fet  Fire  to  the  reft  of  the 
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Town,  he  chofe  rather  to  abandon  his  hopes  of 
Conqueft,  than  to  deftroy  fo  fine  a  Piece  as  was 
that  of  Jalifus. 

Protogenes's  Work-houfe  was  in  a  Garden  in  the 
Suburbs  of  Rhodes^  nc^iv  the  Camp  of  the  Ene- 
my, yet  the  noife  of  Arms  cou'd  not  diftraA 
him  in  his  Lab  ours,  the  King  fending  for  him, 
and  asking  hi^T)  Ji^ith  what  ajjarance  he  coud  Work 
in  the  Suhurhs  of  a  City  that  was  hefieg  he  re- 
ply'd.  That  he  mderftood  the  War  he  had  undertaken 
was  againji  Rhodians,  and  not  againflthe  Artf, 
The  King  was  fo  pleas'd  with  this  Anfwcr,  that 
he  ordered  fome  Soldiers  to  be  hi^  Guard,  and 
was  glad  that  by  this  means  he  cou  a  fave  fo  skil*^ 
ful  a  Hand. 

Aulus  Gellius  reports,  that  the  Rhodians^  during 
the  Siege,  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Demetrius^  to  pray 
him  to  fave  the  Pidiire  of  Jalifus,  rcprefenting, 
that  if  he  was  Victorious,  it  might  ferve  to  adorn 
his  Triumph,  and  if  he  was  forc'd  to  raife  the 
Siege,  he  might  be  blam'd  for  turning  his  Arms 
againft  Vrotogenes,  when  he  couM  not  Conquer 
the  Town.  The  King  hearing  them  out,  lik'd 
the  Meffagefo  well,  that  he  drew  off  his  Army, 
andby  this  means  fav'd  both  thePidure  of  JaUfm\ 
and  the  City  of  Rhodes. 

I  will  nor  here  relate  the  memorable  Contefi; 
between  Jpelles  and  Protogenesy  the  Reader 
may  fee  it  in  the  Life  of  J^pelles.  I  (hall  only 
add,  that  the  latter  asking  Protogenes  what  Price 
he  had  for  his  Pi6lurcs,and  Protogenes  naming  an 
inconfiderable  Sum,  according  to  the  fad  fortune 
of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  their  Bread, 
Afelles^  concerned  at  the  injuftice  done  to  the 
Beauty  of  his  Productions,  gave  him  fifty  Talents 
for  one  Pidture  only^  telling  it  abroad  that  he 
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^ould  make  it  pafs,  and  fell  it  for  his  own.  This 
generofity  open'd  the  Eyes  of  the  Rhodians^  as  to 
the  Merit  of  Vrotogems,  and  made  them  to  get  the 
Pidure,  A f elks  had  bought,  out  of  his  Hands, 
paying  down  a  much  greater  Price  for  it  thafi 
he  had  given. 

P//»y  fays,  Frotogenes  was  a  Sculptor,  as  well  a§ 
a  Painter:  Confult  this  Author  if  you  would 
know  more  of  his  Works,  of  which  hefpeaks  as 
well  as  of  thofe  of  other  skilful  Painters,  I  fhall 
only  relate  here  a  Paflageout  of  ^ilntilian^  which 
fliews  the  particular  Taknts  of  Six  Famous 
Painters.  Frotogenes^  fays  he,  excelfd  in  Exa6t- 
nefs,  Famfhilus  and  Melanthus  in  the  Difpofiti- 
on,  Antif  hilus  in  Eafinefs,  Theon^  the  Samian^  in 
Frukfulnefs  of  Ideas  and  Apdles  in  Grace  and 
Ingenious  Conceptions. 

Fliny  writes,  that  the  Maftefs  of  the  Art  of 
Painting,  in  his  time,  made  ufe  but  of  four 
capital  Colours,  out  of  which  they  composed  all 
the  others.  This  is  not  a  place  to  argue  om 
that,  nor  to  make  a  Comparifon  between  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  Painting :  I  fhall  content 
my  felf  with  faying,  that  if  Painting  in  Oii» 
which  has  been  in  ufe  about  25:0  Years,  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Difiemper  for  the  facili- 
ty of  Painting,  and  union  of  Colours^  the  An- 
cients had  a  Vernifli  which  gave  force  to  their 
Brown  Colours,  and  their  White  was  more 
Light  and  Shining  than  ours,  by  which  means, 
having  a  greater  extent  of  the  Degrees  of  the 
ClaroOfcuro^  they  could  imitate  certain  Objeds 
with  more  Force  and  Truth,  than  we  can  in  OiJ. 
Titian  knew  this  Advantage,  and  try*d  it  in  fomc 
Pictures,  where  he  made  ufe  of  White  in  Difiem^ 
fcr^  but  the  diverfity  of  thofe  two  Fa/hions  in 
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ufing  Colours  was  a  flavery  which  foondifguft- 
ed  Titian  J  and  took  him  off  of  the  Prafilice 
of  it. 

I  fliail  conclude  with  one  word  more  of  the 
Painters  and  Sculptors  of  thofe  Days,  who  know- 
ing there  was  no  work  fo  compleat  to  which 
fome  Perfe6lion  might  not  be  added,  obferv'd 
always,  in  putting  their  Names  to  their  Works, 
to  exprefs  that  they  were  not  finifh'd,  tho'  they 
had  done  what  they  could  do  to  them :  We  fee 
Examples  of  this  upon  the  Greek  Statues,  on  which 
we  find  written,  Glicon  of  Athens  would  have 
Made  this  Work^  Praxiteles  nfotild  have  made  this 
Worky  Athenodorus,  Lifippus,  &c.  would  have 
made  this  Work^  and  not  did  make  it.  A  great  ma- 
ny in  our  Days  are  not  fo  Scrupulous,  and  are 
tery  far  from  believing,  that  any  thing  which 
feomes  from  their  Hands  is  not  perfedt. 
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Roman  and  Florentine 

PAINTERS 

BOOK  III. 
CIMA'BV  E. 

'"T^  H  E  Fine  Arts  having  been  exrin(a  in  Ita-- 
ly^  ever  fince  the  Irruption  of  the  Barbae 
rians^    the  Senate  of  Florence  fent  for 
Painters  out  of  Greece  to  reftore  Painting  in  Tuf-^ 
cany,  and  Cimahue  ^N^s  their  firft  Difciple:  He 

wa? 


wa<  of  a  noble  Family  in  Florefne^  and  his  Pa- 
rents finding  he  had  a  Difpofition  for  the  Sci- 
ences^ made  him  apply  to  them.  He  exercised 
himfelf  about  them  fometime,  but  the  arrival  of 
thefe  Gred^»  Painters  rous'd  his  Inclination,  and 
determined  it  entirely  to  Painting.  The  con- 
fiderable  Progrefs  that  he  made  in  that  Art,  en- 
couraged him  ih  the  Study  of  it,  aild  got  him 
fuch  a  Reputation,  that  when  Charles  of  Nafks 
paft  through  Florence^  he  vificed  Ciwabue^  and 
thought  himfelf  very  well  entertained  by  the 
fight  of  his  Works.  l-|e  painted,  according  to  the 
Cuftome  of  thofe  Timb,  in  Frefcoy  and  in  Difiem^ 
fer^  Painting  in  Oil  being  not  then  found  out. 
He  undeiftood  Architecture,  and  dy^d  in  the 
7Qth  Year  of  his  AgQj  Anno  Dom.  1300.  Giotto 
was  his  Difciple. 

ANtXI^EA  TAFFI 

Of  Florence  J  made  himfelf  taken  notice  of  by  a 
hew  fort  of  Painting,  He  left  Florence^  and  went 
loVenice^  whither  fome  Gree>l:  Painters  were  come 
as  well  as  to  Florence.  They  were  doing  Mofaicfue 
work  in  St.  Mark's  Church.  Andrea  became 
acquainted  with  chem,  efpccially  with  Apollo- 
niusy  whom  hecarry'd  with  him  to  Florence^  and 
learned  of  him  the  Method  and  Secrets  of  this  fort 
of  Painting,  which  had  the  Charm  of  Novelty, 
and  was  the  more  Curious,  becaufe  'twas  fo  lalt- 
ing.  They  did  together  feveral  Stories  out  of 
the  Bihle  in  St.  Johns  Church,  by  which  they 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  Reputation  j  but  he  did 
one  himfelf,  that  was  very  much  to  his  Honour 
and  Advantage :  'Twas  the  Pidurc  of  Chrifi,  Se- 
ven 
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vcn  Cubits  long,  about  which  h^  took  liiuoh 
Pains  and  Care.  The  Praifes  that  were  given 
him  did  him  a  Mifchief,  For  finding  himfelf 
efteem'd  by  all  the  World  he  neglefled  his  Stu- 
dies, and  minded  nothing  but  getting  of  Money 
of  which  he  was  very  greedy.  His  Works  rais'd 
Emulation  in  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  Giotto^  and  were 
as  fo  much  Seed  that  brought  forth  feveral  Pain- 
ters in  r«/c^«7.  He  dy'd  at  8r  Years  of  Age, 
A.  D.  1294. 

CADDO  GJDDt 

Of  Flore7tce^  apply'd  himfelf  alfo  to  Mofakk 
Work,  which  got  him  Efteem  in  Rome  and  Flo- 
renccy  becaufe  he  defign'd  better  than  all  the  o- 
ther  Painters  of  his  Time.  After  having  made 
feveral  great  Pieces  in  divers  Places,  he  rctir'd  to 
Florence^  where  he  did  fome  little  ones,  as  it 
were  to  reft  himfelf  after  his  greater  Labours. 
To  this  end  he  made  life  of  Egg-flieils,  which  he 
ftain'd  with  feveral  Colours,  and  bufy'd  himfelf 
about  it  with  much  Patience :  He  dy'd  21  75 
Years  old,  in  the  Year  ijii. 

MJBGABtTONE 

Was  born  at  Arezzo  in  Tufcany^  and  was  both 
a  Painter  and  Sculptor.  Pope  Urban  IV.  com- 
manded him  todiaw  fome  Pidtures  for  St.  P^f^r*^ 
Church,  and  Gregory  X.  dying  in  the  City  of 
Arez^zo  the  Citizens  employed  him  td  do  the 
Sculpture  for  that  Pope's  Tomb.  This  opportu- 
nity helped  Margaritom  td  /heW^^  in  the  fame  place, 

H  his 
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his  Capacity  in  the  one  and  the  other  Profefllon, 
for  he  enriched  the  Cbappd,  where  the  Marble 
Statue  which  he  had  made  was  fct  up,  with  feve- 
ral  Pi6lures :  He  was  77  Years  old  when  he  dy'd. 

GIOTTO 

Was  born  in  a  Village  near  Florence,  and  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  Progrefs  of  Painting. 
His  Memory  is  prefervM  not  only  by  the  Great 
Picture  of  Mofaique  work,  which  is  over  the  Gate 
of  St  Peter's  Church  in  Rome,  and  was  done  at 
the  command  of  Pope  iXth.  but  alfo  by 

the  Praifes  given  him  by  the  Poets  of  his  Time, 
and  the  Statue  of  Marble  which  the  Florentines 
ereded  for  him,  and  which  is  over  his  Tomb. 
The  Italian  Proverb,  Tu  fei  pits  rondo  che  1^0  di  Giotto, 
which  is  us'd  to  exprefs  little  Wit,  is  founded  on 
an  accident  which  happened  to  him,  Benedict  IX. 
being  willing  to  try  the  Capacity  of  the  Florentine 
Painters,  fent  a  Perfon  thither  to  bring  him  a  De- 
(Ign  from  each  of  them.  This  Perfon  addreffing 
himfelf  to  Giotto,  the  latter  drew  a  perfect  Circle 
on  Paper,  with  the  point  of  his  Pencil,  and  one 
ftroke  of  his  Hand,  there  fays  he,  Carry  that  to 
the  Pope,  and  tell  him  you  faw  me  do  it.  The  Man 
reply'd,  I  ask  for  a  Dejtgn.  Giotto  anfwer'd,  Go  Sir, 
I  tell  you  his  Holinefs  asks  nothing  elfe  of  me.  Up- 
on this  the  Pope  gave  him  the  Preference,  and 
fent  for  him  to  Rome,  where  among  other  Things 
he  drew  the  Picture  of  Mofaick  Work  which 
we  meniion'd  before,  as  alfo  St.  Peters  Bark  toft 
by  the  Tempeft,  which  Piece  is  known  to  all 
Painters  by  the  name  of  Giotto  s  VefTel.  The  Sto- 
ry of  the  Circle  fhews  us,  that  boidnefs  of  Hand 

was 
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was,  in  thofe  Days,  moft  part  of  a  Painters  Me- 
rit, and  that  the  true  Principles  of  Colourir  g  were 
little  or  not  at  all  known.  Giotto  work'd  in  feveral 
places,  at  Florence^  Pif^i  Rome^  A'vlgnon^  Naples^ 
and  other  Cities  of  Italy :  He  dy'd  at  60  Years  old, 
Anno  133^.  and  had  feveral  Difciples  as  wc  ftall 
fee  in  the  following  Pages, 

BONJMICO  EUFJLMJCO 

Was  ingenious  in  his  Compofitions,  and  plea- 
fant  in  his  Converfation. 

As  he  was  painting  the  Life  of  Chrift  in  a  Con- 
vent of  Nt^ns^  he  came  in  one  Day  very  ill  dreft, 
and  the  Sifters  asking  him  why  his  Mafter  did 
not  come  ?  He  anfwer'd,  he  would  be  there 
prefently.  In  the  mean  time  he  fet  two  Chairs 
together  with  a  Pot  upon  ihem^  and  cover'd 
them  with  a  Cloak,  and  a  Hat,  turning  the  Fi- 
gure towards  the  Work.  The  Nuns  coming  a- 
gain  to  fee  it  a  little  while  after,  and  being  fur- 
prized  at  the  fight  of  this  new  Workman  5  he  told 
them,  This  is  my  Mafier  :  When  they  knew  the 
Jeft  they  were  diverted  with  it,  and  informed  at 
the  fame  time,  That  Cloaths  do  not  make  a  Man 
the  more  Skilful 

Another  time  as  he  was  painting  for  the  Bifhop 
of  Arezz^o,  when  he  came  to  his  Work,  he  often 
found  his  Pencils  out  of  order,  and  his  Picture 
blotted  :  He  us'd  to  be  in  a  rage  about  it,  and  all 
the  Servants  of  the  Houfe  difowning  the  Faulty 
he  refolv'd  to  watch,  and  fee  who  'twas  that  plaid 
him  (uch  a  Trick  ;  Wherefore  leaving  his  Work 
early  one  Evening,  he  was  no  fooner  gone  from 
his  Place  but  he  faw  a  Monkey  take  his  Pen- 
H  %  eils^ 
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ols,  and  would  have  dawb*d  what  he  had  been 
djing^  if  Bufalmaco  had  not  hinder'd  him. 

A  Friend  of  his,  whofe  name  was  Bruno^  con- 
fufting  him  how  he  might  give  more  Expreflionr 
to  his  Subje6l,  Bufalmaco  told  him  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  the  words  come  out  of 
the  Mouth  of  his  Figures  by  Labels,  on  which 
ihey  might  be  written  :  Bruno  thought  him  in 
earneft,  and  did  fo,  as  feveral  foolifli  Painters  did 
after  him,  who  refining  on  Bruno^  added  Anfwers 
to  Queftions,  and  made  their  Figures  enter  into 
a  fort  of  Converfation.  Bufalmaco  dy'd  in  the 
Year  iH^- 

STEFJNO  of  FLO<I(ENCEy 

AND 

fPlBT(I(P  LJURJTI  of  SIENA 

Were  Difciples  of  Giotto^  and  the  firft  Painters 
that  took  care  to  lliew  the  Naked  under  the  Dra- 
peries y  and  to  obferve  Perfpedlive  more  regularly, 
than  any  other  of  their  PredecefTors  in  the  Art. 
Stefano  W0rk*d  at  Florence^  Pifa  and  J£i[i  ;  Laurati 
at  Siena  and  Arez^zo.  Stefano  dy*d  in  the  Year 
1350.  in  the  49ihYear  of  his  Age. 

AMBROGIO  LORENZETTI  of  SI  EN  Ay 

AND 

fPIEr(!lO  CAVALLINO 

Of  Rome^  were  Difciples  of  Giotto,  Lorenzetti 
join'd  the  Study  of  polite  Learning  and  Philofo- 
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phy  to  Painting,  and  was  the  firft  that  painted 
Rain,  Storms,  and  the  efFedl  of  the  Winds.  He 
dy'd  at  83  Years  of  Age.  Cavallino,  who  was 
both  Painter  and  Sculptor,  among  other  Works 
did  a  Crucifix,  which  is  in  St.  Taul\  Church  at 
Rome  y  and,  which  talked  to  St.  Bridget^  if  one 
may  believe  the  Legend.  This  Painter  was  look'd 
upon  as  a  Saint,  on  account  of  his  Humility  and 
Piety  :  He  dy'd  at  8?  Years  old,  and  was  bury'd 
in  the  Church  of  Sr.  Vaul. 

SIMONE  MEMMI 

Of  Siena^  confidcrably  augmented  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Dejtgn:  He  had  a  great  deal  of  Genius, 
^nd  drew  Portraits  well :  He  was  Petrarch's  par- 
ticular Friend,  and  painted  the  Fair  Laura  for 
him  ;  He  dy'd  in  the  60th  Year  of  his  Age,  Jmo 
1345,  He  had  a  Brother,  whofe  name  was.  Uppo^ 
who  furviv'd  him  twelve  Years. 

TJDVEO  di  GADDO  GJT>T)I^ 

AND 

JNGELO  GADDI,  his  Son^^ 

Were  Difciples  of  Giotto,  and  painted  after  his 
Manner.  apply'd  himfelf  very  ftrenuoufly 

to  exprefs  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul  well,  and  was 
Ingenious  in  his  Inventions :  He  was  a  good  Ar- 
chitect, he  built  the  Tower  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,  and  the  Bridge  over  the  Arm  in  Florence  :  He 
dy'd  in  the  Year  1350.  being  about  50  Years  old. 

H  3  TOMASO 
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TOMJSO  GIOTTino 

Was  the  Son  and  Dikiple  of  Stefam,  of  whom 
we  have  fpoken,  and  having  been  alfo  the  Difci- 
ple  of  Giotto^  he  was  firnam'd  Giottim,  He  was 
more  skilful  than  his  Matters,  but  the  too  great 
Vivacity  of  his  Wit  weakning  his  Conftituti- 
on,  hinder'd  his  following  the  flight  he  had 
taken.  He  work'd  much  at  Florence,  and  dy'd  of 
a  Confumption  in  the  jzd  Year  of  his  Age, 

ANDREJ  ORGAGNJ 

Of  Florence,  learn'd  Sculpture  in  his  Youth, 
and  was  befides  a  Poet  and  Architeil.  His  Geni- 
us w^as  fruitful,  and  his  Manner  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  other  Painters  of  his  Time.  The 
greateft  part  of  his  Works  are  at  Pifa,  and  in  his 
Pidlure  of  the  univerfal  Judgment,  he  painted 
his  Friends  in  Heaven,  and  his  Enemies  in  Heli^ 
}iQ  dy'd  in  1 389.  at  60  Years  old, 

L  I  (p  (p  O 

Of  Florence  apply'd  himfelf  late  to  Paintings 
yet  by  his  Senfe  and  Study  he  came  to  be  a  good 
Painter,  He  was  the  firft  that  fliew'd  an  Intelli- 
gence of  Colours :  He  had  a  Law-fuit  in  which  he 
was  very  obftinate,  and  having  given  his  Adver- 
fary  very  bad  words  one  Day,  he  waited  for 
him  at  Night  at  the  Corner  of  a  Street,  and  ran 
him  through  the  Body,  of  which  he  dy'd  in  the 
Year  14150   "  LEONE 
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tEOUB  BAtT IStA  ALBERT/. 

Of  a  Noble  Family  in  Florence^  had  a  Soul  of 
a  great  Extent,  which  he  cultivated  by  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Belles  Lettres^  and  the  Mathematicks. 
He  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  tine  Arts^ 
andunderftood  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
£c6lure  perfectly  well,  having  wrote  of  all  three 
in  Latin.  His  Studies  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  any  thing  confiderable  behind  him  in  Pain- 
tingi  but  being  Pope  Nicholas  Vth's  Friend,  he 
was  very  much  employed  in  his  Buildings,  of 
which  fome  are  ftill  to  be  leen  with  Admiration. 
He  wrote  alfo  of  Ariihmeiick,  and  fome  Treatifcs 
of  Morality. 

PIETRO  dellaFRANCESCA. 

Of  the  Republick  of  Florevce,  delighted  in  rc- 
prefenting  Night- Pieces  and  Battels.  Pope  Nicho- 
las  fet  him  at  Work  to  Paint  the  Vatican:  He  made, 
among  other  Pieces,  two  Pidtures  which  were 
taken  down  by  Command  of-  Pope  Julius  II. 
to  make  Room  for  two  others,  which  Raphael 
had  Painted,  the  Miracle  of  the  Sacrament  that 
happeivd  at  Bolfena,  and  of  St.  Veter  in  Prifcn. 
He  drew  fevcral  Portraits,  and  wrote  of  Arithme- 
tick  and  Geometry.  Lorentino  d- Angela  d'  Arezzd^ 
and  Lucas  Signorelli  were  his  Difciples.  Under  the 
Pontificat  of  the  fame  Pope  Nicholas,  there  work'd 
at  Row,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  feveral  Pain- 
ters of  Reputation  in  thofe  Days,  ^iz.  Giovanni 
4a  Ponte^  Agnoh  GadJh  ^^rna  da  Siena,  Ducic  ,Ja- 
H  4  cof  o 
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4:$po  Caffentinoy  Sftnelloy  Antonio  F'enetianoy  GerarJo 
Stamina  who  went  into  Spain^  Lorenx^o^  a  Mopk 
of  Cmaldoli^  Taddeo  Bartolo^  Lorenx>o  Bicci^  Paolo 
firnam'd  Uccello.htcmk  he  painted  Birds  well  : 
Mafaccioy  who  diftinguifh*d  himfelt  by  the  good 
Gout  he  fliew'd  in  his  Painting,  and  tho'  he  dy*d 
at  twenty  two  Years  of  Age,  the  Works  that  he 
left  behind  him  fervM  to  open  the  Eyes  of  the 
Men  of  Art  who  came  after  him  in  hisProfeflion. 
He  dy*d  in  i^^^^.  Lorentino  Angela^  as  We  have 
faid,  was  his  Difciple,  and  feveral  pthers,  among 
whom 

GIOVANNI  JNGELICO 

Was  a  Fryar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
render'd  himfelf  confiderable  by  his  Paintings, 
but  more  by  his  Piety,  and  fo  profound  a  Humi- 
lity, that  he  refus'd  the  Archbiftioprick  of  Florence 
which  Nicholas  Vth  offerM  him.     That  Pope 
employed  him  to  Paint  his  Chappel,  and  oblig'd 
him  to  do  fomethirig  in  Miniature  in  the  Books  of 
the  Church.    There  are  fome  grofs  faults  in  his 
beft  Pi6tures,  which  leflen  the  Praife  that  other- 
wife  they  might  have  deferv'd  :   He  never  went 
to  Work  before  he  had  done  all  the  Duties  of 
his  Office:  He  did  a  great  many  things  in  Rome 
and  Florence  J  the  Subjeds  of  his  Pieces  are  always 
Divine  ^  whenever  he  painted  a  Crucifix,  he  cou'd 
not  refrain  Weeping.    His  Skill  and  his  good 
Nature  got  him  many  Difciplcs.    He  dy'd  in 
I  i>  JiAged  68  Years,  and  was  buried  at  Santa  Ma^ 
V  ^a  della  Minerva y  where  his  Tomb  and  hi§  Pot- 
uait  are  to  be  feen. 
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PILIPfPO  LI<P<PI 

Of  .Florence,  made  a  quite  different  ufe  of  a 
Monaftick  Life  than  Giovanni  AngeUco  of  whom 
we  have  been  treating ;  for  after  he  had  been  bred 
up  in  a  Convent  of  Carmelites  from  the  Age  of 
Eighteen,  and  having  been  a  Monk  at  Sixteen, 
it  happened  that  Mafaccio  Painted  the  Chappelof 
that  Convent,  and  Lippi  feeing  him  at  Work, 
conceived  a  violent  PalFion  for  Painting:  He 
apply*d  himfelf  induftrioufly  to  Deigning.  The 
great  facility  he  found  in  it  awaken'd  the  Ta- 
lent he  had  for  the  Art,  which  hindred  his  Study 
of  the  Belles  Lettres^  and  the  Exercifes  of  his 
Convent.  Mafaccio's  Praifes,  who  was  fur- 
priz*d  at  the  Progrefs  of  this  Novice  encreas^d 
his  Temptation  to  quit  his  Habit  and  being 
no  longer  able  to  refift  it,  he  left  his  Mona- 
ftery,  and  went  into  Marca  d^Ancona,  where  he 
found  fomc  of  his  Friends,  with  whom  he  took 
Boat  to  divert  themfelves  on  the  Water.  A  Ro- 
ver of  Barbary  bearing  near  the  Shoar,  faw  the 
Boat,  and  took  them.  Lippi  liv'd  in  extreme  Mife- 
ly  for  1 8  Months  together,  when,  toamufe  him- 
felf one  day,  having  defign'd  on  the  Wall  the 
Pidlure  of  his  Mafter,  with  Charcoal^  of  whom 
he  had  a  full  Idea  in  his  Head,  he  did  it  fo  well, 
that  the  likenefs  of  ir,  to  the  Original,  was  might- 
ly  admired.  This  loftcnM  the  Heart  of  his  Pa- 
tron, who,  after  having  oblig'd  him  to  draw  feve- 
ral  Portraits^  gave  him  his  Liberty.  From  Bar^ 
hary,  Lippi  paft  over  to  Naples^  where  King  Al- 
fbonfo  employed  him  j  but  the  Love  of  his  Coun- 
?ry  drew  him  back  to  Florence.    He  work'd  there 

for 
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for  Duke  CofrKo  di  Medicis^  whofe  AfFedion  he 
gain'd,  mcJ  whoina^^e  h'w.abundanceof  Prefems. 
TheLove  of  Women  raking  hini  off  from  his  Work^ 
and  making  him  lofe  his  Time,  the  Duke,  being 
impatient  to  have  a  Piflure  !\e  had  fet  him  about 
finifh'd,  fock'd  him  up  in  a  Chamber  to  force  him 
ro  mind  his  Bufinefs,  allowing  him  plenty  of  every 
thing  that  was  neccffary.  after  mo  or 

three  days,  cm  his  Sheers,  and  ty'd  the  pieces 
together,  by  tlie  help  of  which,  he  made  his  way 
down  out  at  the  Window,  and  fo  got  his  Li- 
berty. 

A  Citizen  of  Florence  engaged  him  afterwards 
to  draw  a  Pifture  of  the  P^irgin  Mary  for  a  Mo« 
naftery,  where  a  Daughter  of  his,  a  very  beauti- 
ful  young  Woman ,  was  a  Nm.  Her  Father, 
and  the  Nms  of  the  Convent^  were  willing  to 
permit  him  to  take  this  Girl  for  his  Mode!.  As 
he  was  drawing  her  Pidure,  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  alone  with  her,  he  Debauched  her 
by  his  lafcivious  Talk,  and  when  the  Pifture  was 
finifh'd,  carry'd  her  off  with  her  own  confent. 
He  had  a  Son  by  her  call'd  Pi^i/ip,  who  was  alfq 
a  Painter. 

Some  time  after,  as  he  was  at  Work  in  a  Church 
of  Spoleto^  he  again  fell  in  Love  with  a  Woman^ 
and  being  obftinarely  bent  to  gain  her,  contrary 
to  the  Advice  that  had  been  given  him,  her 
friends  Poyfon'd  him  in  the  Year  14S8.  and  in 
5:7th  of  his  Age. 

The  Great  Duke  order'd  a  Marble  Tomb  tq 
be  fet  up  for  him,  and  Angelm  Volitianus  wrote 
his  Epitaph  in  Latin  Verfcs. 

All  the  Foregoing  Painters  did  not  know  the 
fecretof  Painting  in  Oil  5  they  Painted  in  Frefco^ 
or  in  Dijlemfer^  and  for  this  laft  fort  they  rem- 

^  per'd 
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per*cl  their  Colours  with  the  white  of  Egs,  or  with 
Water  mixt  with  Gum,  or  melted  Glue. 

JNTONIO  da  MESSINJ^ 

So  caird  from  the  place  of  his  Birth^  was  the 
firftof  the  Italian  Painters  that  und.rftood  Pain-- 
ting  in  Oil.    He  had  fome  bufinefs  at  Naples^ 
where  he  faw  a  Pi<5l:ure  King  Alfhonfo  had  fenc 
him  out  of  Flanders,    He  was  furpriz'd  with 
the  Vivacity  ,  the  force  and  the  fweetnefs  of 
the  Colouring,  and    perceiving   it  might  be 
wip'd  over  with  Water  without  rubbing  out 
any  part  of  it,  he  left  all  his  Bufinefs  to  go 
to  Bruges  to  find  out  John  Van  Eik^  who  was  the 
Author  of  that  Piece.    He  prefented  him  with 
a  great  many  Italian  Defigns,  and  gain'd  his  good 
Graces  fo  far  by  his  Complaifance,  that  he  got 
out  of  him  the  fecret  of  Painting  in  Oil.  An- 
tonio thought  himfelf  fo  much  oblig'd  to  him  for 
it,  that  he  would  not  leave  Bruges^  as  long  as  John 
Van  EikXWdi  3  but  after  the  Death  of  that  Pain ^ 
ter  he  refolv'd  to  make  a  Tour  into  his  own  Coun- 
try, and  went  to  fettle  at  Venice,,  where  he  dy'd, 
and  where  an  Epitaph  is  to  be  feen  very  much 
in  his  Commendation, 

A  Perfon,  nam*d  Dominico,  was,  among  others, 
one  of  his  Difciples,  to  whom,  out  of  Gratitude 
for  the  Love  he  bore  him,  he  communicated  his 
Secret.  Some  bufinefs  in  his  Art  called  this  Do- 
minico  to  Florence,,  where  he  found  Andrea  del  Ca- 
(iagno,  who,  from  a  Peafant,  was  turned  Painter^ 
and  who  feeing  in  what  efteem  this  new  fafliiori 
Painting  was,  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  Flattery 
and  complaifance  to  gain  the  good  Graces  of 
'  '  J)omi^ 
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Domlmcoj  and  by  that  means  got  out  of  him  this 
new  Invention  :  He  obtain  d  his  end.  Domlnko 
Iov*d  him,  liv'd  with  him,  told  him  what  he 
knew,  and  took  him  into  his  Bufinefs.  Cove« 
toufnefs  foon  made  Andrea  uneafy :  He  began 
to  imagine,  if  no  body  elfe  knew  the  fecret,  he 
lhou*d  get  prodigioufly  by  it,  and  all  Dominicos 
Gains  woula  come  into  his  Pocket  j  wherefore, 
not  confidering  that  he  wanted  his  Benefadlor's 
Capacity,  he  refolv'd  to  make  away  with  him. 
To  this  end  he  waited  for  him  one  Night  at  the 
corner  of  a  Street,  and  having  afTalTmated  him, 
went  home  to  his  Lodgings,  and  fet  himfdf  to 
work,  as  if  he  had  not  ftirr*d  out  :  He  wounded 
him  fo  privately,  that  Dominko  not  fufpefling 
who  was  his  Murderer,  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
carry'd  to  the  Houfe  of  his  cruel  Friend  to  be 
relieved  i  and  dy'd  in  his  Arms.  The  Murther  had 
been  buried  with  Andrea^  had  he  not  confefs*d  it 
on  his  Death-Bed*   'Twas  the  fame  Andrea^  who, 
by  the  Command  of  the  Republick  of  Florence^ 
Painted  on  the  Walls  of  the  Hall  of  Juftice,  the 
Execution  of  the  Confpirators  who  hadconfpii'd 
lo  deftroy  the  Medici,  which  got  him  the  name 
of  A?tdrea  degP  Imficcati,    At  the  fame  time  Vit- 
tono  Vifano  was  famous  in  Italy  for  ftriking  Medals* 
Alfo  Contemporary  with  Antonio,  were  Gentile  da 
Fabrianoi  whom  Pope  Martin  Vth  employed  at 
Sc.  John  di  Lateran.    He  iiv'd  till  he  was  88  Years 
of  Age.  Lj)renz,o  Cojta.v^hoV'dinicdLZi  Bologna  2LX\A 
Fcrrara,  and  whofe  Difciples  were,  DoJJe  and  Her- 
cules of.  Ferrara^znA  Cofmo  RoJJelli,  who  painted  in 
the  Vatican  for  Pope  Sixtus  IVch.  and  dy*d  in  the 
Year  1484.  Aged  68  Years. 

DOMENICQ 
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DOMENICO  G  HIR  LJNDJIO. 

Of  Florence,  was  at  firft  a  Goldfmith,  but  bufy- 
ing  himfelf  more  in  Dejignitjg  ihan  in  working  at 
hisTrade,  he  at  length  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to 
Painting.  He  was  a  great  Matter,  however  his  Re- 
putation is  not  fo  much  fix'd  by  his  own  Works 
as  by  his  having  Michael  Jngelo  for  his  Difciple, 
He  dy'd  at  44  Years  of  Age,  Anno  1493.  He 
had  three  Sons,  and  they  were  all  of  them  Pain- 
ters, viZj.  David,  Benedict  and  Rhodolph. 

JNDREJ  VERROCHIO 

Of  Florence,  was  a  good  Goldfniith,  a  Graver, 
a  Mufitian,  a  Geonietridan^  a  Painter,  and  a  Sculp- 
tor, 'lis  true  his  Pictures  are  painted  very  drily, 
and  his  Colouring  is  not  Artificial,  but  he  under- 
ftood  Dejigning  well,  and  gave  his  Heads,  particu- 
larly Womens,  a  graceful  Air.  He  defign^d  ve- 
ry much  with  his  Pen,  which  he  managed  well, 
and  was  the  firft  that  found  out  the  Art  of  taking 
and  preferving  the  likencfs  of  any  Face,  hy 
Moulding  off  the  Features  in  Plaifter,  after  which 
it  became  very  much  in  uie.  He  was  not  fatis- 
fy'dwith  the  Refemblanccof  a  Thing,  he  wou'd 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  to  that  end  often 
made  ufe  of  Mathematical  Experiments,  bein^ 
famous  for  drawing  of  Horf^s,  and  underftand- 
ing  Cafting.  The  Venetians  wou*d  have  em- 
ployed him  to  have  made  a  Statue  in  Erafs  of 
Bartelomeo  di  Bergamo  on  Horfeback  :  He  drew 
»  Model  of  it  in  Wax^   but  another  being 

prefcr'd 
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prefer'd  before  hitn*  to  Caft  the  Statue,  he  was 
fo  Mad,  that  out  of  Spite  he  broke  olF  the  Head 
and  Legs  of  his  Statue,  and  fled  away.    The  Se- 
nate, in  vain,  fent  out  orders  to  flop  hitri)  and  gi- 
ving out  that  they  wou*d  have  his  Head  cut  off 
if  they  cou'd  catch  him,  he  anfwer'd,  if  they 
Jhoud  cut  off  his  Head^  ^tivoud  be  impofjlble  to  make  \ 
another^  whereas  he  coud  eaftly  make  a  Head^  and 
a  finer  one  for  the  Modil  of  his  Horfe.  This ']witty  ] 
anfwer  made  his  Peace,  but  he  had  not  the  plea-  } 
fure  to  put  the  Horfe  in  its  Place  3  for,  over-  | 
heating  himfelf  in  Cafting  it,  he  fell  ill  of  a  pku-  j 
rify^  and  dy'd  in  the  Year  1488,  Aged  5:6  Years.  \ 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Vietro  Terugine  were  his 
Difciples. 

FILIfPfpO  LI'PPI 

Of  Florence,  was  the  Son  of  Filippo  Lippi^  of  ^ 
whom  we  have  fpoken,  and  the  Difciple  of  Sandro 
Boticelli.    He  had  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and  1 1 
Genius.  He  manag*d  the  Ornaments  of  the  Clara  a  i 
Ofcuro  after  the  manner  of  the  Antique,  fuchas  is  |l 
tobefeenin  the  Fri/^j  of  Archite6tare,  andelfe- 
where.    He  painted  feveral  things  at  Rome,  and  i 
among  the  reft,  a  Chappel  in  the  Church  of  the  ' 
Minerva,  for  Cardinal  Carafa.    He  drew  fome 
Pidlures  alfo  for  Matthias  Corz^inus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary.    Lippi  Was  a  very  honeft  Man  and  his  Life  ! 
a  great  Reproach  to  his  Fathers.  He  died  in  the  j 
Year  i5Q5,  Agcd45Ye^rs. 


BER- 
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BERNARDINO  FWIURRICHIO 


Wou'd  have  diftinguifli'd  himfelf  by  a  new 
kind  of  Painting,  for  btfides  the  living  Colours 
he  made  ufe  of,  he  brought  the  Bajjo  Relievo 
of  Archittdlure  into  his  Pie  ces,  which  is  con- 
trary tothc  Art  of  Paintings  that  always  fuppofcs 
a  flat  fuperficies,  for  this  reafon  no  body  follow'd 
his  Example.  In  the  Library  at  Sima  is  fhewn^^ 
as  a  fine  thing,  the  Life  of  Pope  Vim  II.  which 
her  Painted.  Raphael  coming  out  of  the  School  of 
Vietro  Terugino,  help'd  him  in  this  Piece.  Pm« 
turrichio  Painted  feveral  things  in  the  Vatican  for 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  The  caufe 
of  his  Death  is  worth  knowing.  When  he  was 
at  Siena  the  Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis^ 
who  were  fond  of  having  a  Pidtare  from  him, 
gave  him  a  Chamber,  that  he  might  work  with 
the  more  Convenience,  and  that  the  room  mighc 
not  beencumbrcd  with  any  thing  that  had  noc 
relation  to  his  Art,  they  took  away  all  the  Fur- 
niture, except  an  old  Suit  of  Armour,  which 
feem'd  too  troublefom  to  remove.  Viftturrichio 
being  naturally  quick  and  impatient,  wou'd  have 
it  taken  away  immediately,  but  in  removing  of 
it  a  piece  happen  d  tq  break  off,  in  which  were 
hid  500  Ducats  of  Gold.  This  furpriz'd  Vintur- 
richio  fo  much,  and  vex'd  him  fo  heartily  for  let- 
ting the  Fryars  have  the  advantage  of  the  Trea- 
fure,  that  hedy'd  a  little  after  of  meer  forrow  in 
the  5  9th  Year  of  his  Age,  An7w  ijij. 
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S'JNDfllO  BOTlCELLi 

A  Florentine  was  DKciple  of  Filippo  Lippi^  whd 
Was  Domenico  Ghirlandaw  s  Comperitor  ?  He  was 
iearned,  and  ^ric  notes  upon  Danti,  to  which 
he  added  Figures.  This  Work  took  up  a  great 
deal  of  his  Time,  and  he  dy'd  without  the  Satif- 
fa6lion  of  feeing  it  printed :  He  departed  this  Life 
in  the  Seventy- Eighth  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno 

AND%EA  MJNTEGNJ 

Was  born  in  a  Village  near  Paclua,  and  in  his 
Youth  kept  Sheep  -  but  it  being  obfcrv'd,  that 
inftead  of  looking  after  his  Flock  he  amus*d  him- 
fclf  with  Defigning,  he  was  put  to  a  Painter,  Gi- 
acomo  Squarcione^  who  took  fuch  a  fancy  to  him, 
that  he  adopted  him  for  his  Son,  and  made 
him  his  Hdr.  He  became  fo  good  a  Matter  iti 
fo  little  time,  that  he  got  a  great  Reputation, 
and  abundance  of  Work :  He  was  fcarce  Seven- 
teen Years  old,  when  he  was  fet  about  Painting 
the  Pidlure  of  the  Altar  in  Sainr  Sophia  s  Church 
in  Vadua^  and  the  four  Evangelifts.  Giacomo  Bel- 
lini was  fo  touched  with^  the  Pidture,  that  he 
gave  him  his  Daughter  in  Marriage.  Squarcioney 
who  was  alwaysjcalousofjBe///;//\  and  whobefides, 
rcfented  that  his  adopted  Son  fhould  marry  his 
Rival's  Daughter  without  confulting  him,  was  fo 
far  from  continuing  his  Hraifes  and  Pi  oc  ction  of 
Mantegnas  Works,  f  hat  he  cry'd  them  dv^wn  for 
their  drinefs,  and  for  the  too  great  liking  which 
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fils  Difciple  fiiew'd  for  the  Antique  Statues,  in* 
ftead  of  following  Nature  in  his  Imitation,  Thi^ 
reproach  was  of  Service  to  Mantegna^  he  correSt- 
ed  that  fault ;  however,  he  never  quitted  the 
commendable  Inclination  he  had  for  ih^Antiqiie 
faying,  ^Twas  to  the  fine  Tlolngs  he  found  there  that  he 
cwdhis  ad'vantefhevt^  and  that  they  had  drawn  him 
at  once  out  of  the  Voverty  of  Nature.    'Tis  true,  in- 
ftead  of  addihg  to  his  GoRt  of  the  Antique  theTruth 
and  Tendernefs  of  Nature,  he  cdntented  himfelf 
to  mingle  fome  Portraits  among  his  Figure^*^ 
He  painted  for  t^e  Duke  of  Mantua^ 
and  made  that  fine    Piece  of  the  - 
Triumphs  of  Julius  Cafar^   which  HamptW 
ire  engrav'd  in  the  Claro  Ofcuro  Court 
in  Nine  Sheets,  and  which  for  their 
Beauty  may  be  call'd  the  Triumphs  df  Mantegna^ 
Po^tInnoce7itY[\\.  having  invited  him  into  his 
Service  j  before  he  went  to  Rome^  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  made  him  a  Knight  of  his  Order.  Man^ 
tegna  cngrav*d  fever al  of  his  Dejigns  on  Tin- Plates, 
and  the  Italians  fay,  he  was  the  Intetitor  of  the 
Art  of  Graving.    He  dy'd  at  Mantua  in  the  Year 
t$tj.  Aged  66. 

F(]^AKCESCO  F(^JKCIA 

Of  Bologna^  was  born  With  fo  many  rare  qua- 
lities, of  Body  and  Mind,  that  he  was  efteem*d 
and  belov'd  by  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Rank.  At 
firft  he  was  a  Goldfmith,  afterwards  a  Graver  of 
Coins  and  Medals,  in  which  he  was  excellent  ; 
but  his  Genius  finding  it  felf  too  much  confin'd 
in  that  Exercife,  turn'd  to  that  of  Painting,  tof 
Which  his  Inclination  led  him.   The  facility  he 
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found  in  it,  gave  him  fo  much  Courage,  and  fo 
much  Application  to  Study,  that  he  became  one 
of  the  greateft  Mafters  of  the  Art  in  his  Time.  He 
drew  feveral  Pieces  for  fever al  Places  in  Italj^ 
chiefly  for  the  Duke  of  Urbin.  RafhaeVs  Reputa- 
tion maie  him  defirous  to  fee  his  Works,  but 
his  Age  would*not  fuffer  him  to  take  a  Journey 
to  Rome^  wherefore  he  contented  himfelf  to 
write  his  Mind  to  his  Friends,  who  telling  Ra- 
fhael  of  it,  it  began  a  friendly  Corrcfpondence 
between  thefe  two  Painters,  the  latter  having 
heard  talk  of  Frandas  Merit  an*  Skill  Raphael 
was  then  Painting  the  Pidture  of  Sninc  Cecilia  for 
a  Church  in  Bologna  y  when  he  had  finifh'd  it  he 
fent  it  to  Francia^  and  by  Letter  pray'd  him  to 
place  it  for  him,  and  to  be  fo  kind  as  to  correct 
its  Faults.  Framia  was  tranfported  at  the  open- 
Ding  of  the  Letter ,  he  took  the  Pidlure  out  of 
the  Cafe,  admir'd  it,  and  was  fenfibly  touched 
with  it ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  his  Heart  fail'd 
him  fo  much  upon  the  fjght  of  a  Piece  fo  far 
above  his  own,  that  he  grew  Melancholy,  and 
fell  into  a  Gonfumption,  of  which  he  dy'dfome- 
time  after,  in  the  Sixty- Eighth  Year  of  his  Age, 
Anno  15x8. 

LUCA  SIGNOBELLI 

OfCortonay  was  Difciple  of  Pietro  della  Fran- 
eefca^  and  imitated  his  Manner  fo  exactly,  that 
their  Works  are  often  taken  the  one  for  the  Or 
ther.  Luca  was  an  artful  Defigner,  and  Michael 
jingelo  efteem'd  him  fo  much,  that  he  made  no 
fcruple  in  his  Piece  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  to 
borrow  fome  things  from  that  of  Luca^  which  he 
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Jiainted  at  Orvleto  with  a  great  deal  of  Fancy  and 
Capacity.  He  painted  alfo  at  Loretto^  Cortona 
and  Rome. 

His  Son,  \A?ho  was  a  handfome  young  Man, 
and  One  of  whom  he  had  great  hopes,  was 
kiird  at  Cortona,  The  news  of  his*  death  was  a  ter- 
rible Afflifilion  to  him,  but  arming  himfelf  with 
Conftancy,  he  ordered  his  Corps  to  be  carry'd  in- 
to his  Work-houfe,  and  without  fhedding  a  Tear, 
drew  his  Pidure  to  preferve  the  Memory  of 
him,  finding  ho  Confolatioh  bur  in  his  Art, 
which  gave  him  what  Death  had  ravifh'd  from 
him.  He  Went  afterwards  to  Rome,\N\\nhtx  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  had  fent  for  him,  and  having  painted 
feveral  Stdries  out  of  Xienefis  for  his  Holinefs,  he 
return'd  to  Corwta  j  and  being  very  rich,  work'd 
only  for  his  Pleafure :  Hedy'din  the  Year  1521. 
at  82  Years  of  Age. 

PlEr%p  COSIMO^ 

So  caird  from  Cojtmo  RofelU^  whofe  Pupil  he 
was,  and  for  whom  he  work'd  a  long  time, 
chiefly  in  the  Vatican^  where  Rofelli  was  employed 
hy^  Sixtus  IV.  and  'twas  obferv'd  that  the  Scholars 
Painting  was  better  than  the  Mafters.  His  Abi- 
lity got  hirri  many  Difciples,  and  among  others, 
Andrea  dtl  Sarto  and  Francejco  da  Sangalla,  He 
lov'd  Solitude,  and  his  way  of  Living  was  very 
Extraordinary.  He  Was  fo  eager  about  his  Bufi- 
nefs,  that  he  would  often  forget  to  eat  or  dririk. 
He  was  fo  fearful  of  Thunder,  that  a  great  while 
after  the  clap  was  over,  he  would  be  found 
llirunk  up  in  a  Corner,  and  wrapt  up  in  his 
Cloaks  Nothing  was  more  uneafie  to  him  than 
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the  noife  of  Childteri  crying.  He  hated  alfo  to 
hear  thofe  Cough  chat  had  a  Cold,  the  rin^ng 
of  Bells,  and  Monks  (inging  Pfalms.  He  deligh- 
ted in  Rain  above  all  things,  and  dy'd  delirious 
of  a  Paralepfy^  in  the  Eightieth  Year  of  his  Age, 
jinm  152 1. 

LEONAIIDO  daFINCI 

Was  of  a  noble  Family  in  Tujcany^  and  did  not 
degenerate  from  the  Honour  of  his  Anceftors. 
His  Morals  were  good,  and  his  Body  and  Mind 
Beautiful.  He  had  fo  many  Talents  for  all  the 
Arts,  that  he  knew  the  very  bottom  of  them, 
and  praftis'd  them  with  Care  arid  Exa^tnefs.  His 
great  Variety  of  Knowledge,  inftcad  of  weak- 
ling that  which  he  had  of  Painting,  ftrengthen'd 
it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  never  was  a  Pain- 
ter before  him  that  came  near  him^  and 
there  never  will  come  any  after  him,  who  will 
not  look  on  him  as  a  Fountain,  from  whence 
fcvera!  good  Things  are  to  be  drawn.  He  and 
Tietro  Verugino  v^cre  Difciples  together  of  Andrea 
Verrochio,  who  gave  him  an  Opportunity  to  a- 
waken  his  Talent  j  for  the  Matter  and  the  Schol- 
ar were  both  born  with  the  fame  Genius,  except 
that  Leonardo's  was  the  more  extenfive.  He 
painted  at  Floreitce^  21  Rome ^  and  at  Milan^  and  a 
great  many  of  his  Pi6tures  are  difperft  up  and 
down  throughout  all  Europe.  Among  otherThings 
he  drew  a  Picture  of  our  Saviour's  laft  Supper,  for 
the  RefeBory  of  the  Dominicans  at  Mllan^  which 
is  of  exquifite  Beauty.  He  did  not  finifli  the 
Head  of  Chrifi-,  becaufe  he  could  not  find  out  a 
Model  anfwcrablt  to  the  Image  he  had  form -d  in 
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his  Mind,  before  the  War  broke  out  in  that  Dur- 
chy,  and  oblig'd  him  to  leave  Milan.    He  did 
the  fame  by  Judas  alfo,  but  rhe  Trior  of  ?he 
Convent  being  impatient  to  fie  the  Piece  fi- 
nifh'd,  preft  Leonardo  fo  earneftly  to  have  it  done, 
ihac    he   drew  ihe   Head  of  the  Importu- 
nate Fryar,  and  put  it  upon  Judas\  Shoulders. 
He  was  inceflantly  bufy*d  in  Refleilions  about 
his  Art,  and  fpar'd  for  no  C^re  or  Study  to  arrive 
ac  Perfc(5iion  in  it,  which  he  at  laft  attain'd.  He 
was  chiefly  Solicitous  to  exprefs  the  Paflions  of 
the  Soul,  which  he  beh'ev'd  the  moft  neceffary 
thing  in  his  Profelfion,  efpecially  for  thofe  who 
would  have  the  Approbation  of  Men  of  Senfe. 
The  Duke  of  Milan  made  him  Direfilor  of  an 
Accademy  o^  Painting  ere6ted  by  him  in  the  Ca- 
pital of  his  Durchy.  'Twas  in  that  City  he  wrote 
the  Book  of  Painting,  which  was  printed  at  Varls 
in  i6^i.  and  for  which  ?oHjfin  made  the  Figures. 
He  wrote  fcveral  other  Treatifes  that  were  loft. 
When  Francis  I.  took  Milan^  Leonardo  retired  to 
Florence^  where  he  painted  the  great  Hall  of  the 
Council,  and  found  Michael  Angela's  Reputation 
very  W'ell  eftabliHi'd,  which  rais*d  a  mighty  Emu- 
lation between  them.   Leonardo  going  io  Rome  at 
the  Elefilion  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Michael  Jngelo  did 
the  fame,   and  their  Jealoufie  grew  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  Leonardo  left  Italy,  and  Went  to  Pa- 
ris^ where  he  was  very  well  received  by  Francis  L 
By  his  Prefence  and  Works  he  fuppprted  the  Re- 
putation  he  had  acquired,  and  the  French  King 
gave  him  all  poiFibleiTokens  ofjEfteemand  Friend- 
ftip.    The  King  had  fuch  a  particular  Kindnefs 
for  him,  that  going  to  Vifit  him  in  his  la^ 
Sicknefs,  Leonardo  would  have  raisM  himfelf  up 
to  thank  his  Majefty  for  l^ie  Honour  done  him, 

I  I  thi 
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the  King  embracing  him  to  oblige  him  to  lye 
down  in  his  Bed  again,  be  was  taken  Speechlefs 
in  the  very  Moment,  and  cxpir'd  tn  the  Arms  of 
that  Monarch,  in  the  75th  Year  of  hi$  Age,  Anno 
1510. 

Refledlions  an  the  Works  of  LEO- 
KA^O  da  VIKC  h 

ThePi£lures  of  this  Painter,  which  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  Cabinets  of  Princes,  and  private  Men, 
contain  but  very  few  Figures,  and  I  confefs,  that 
I  have  not  feen  clearly  enough  into  what  remains 
of  his  great  Compofitions  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  his  Genius.  However,  what  Hiftorians  have 
written  of  his  Works,  which  are  now  almoften- 
tirely  ruin  d,  is  fufficient  to  inform  us,  that  his 
Vein  was  rich,  his  Movements  lively,  his  Senfe  fo- 
lid,  adorn'd  with  Variety  of  Knowledge,  and 
his  Inventions  very  beautiful:  We  may  fee 
that  by  his  Deftgns,  v^hich  are  ftill  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Curious,  and  what  we  have  left  of  his  Pro- 
dudlions  fhews  that  he  was  a  great  Painter. 

His  Dejtgns  were  very  corrcdl,  and  of  a  great 
Gcut^  tho'  hefeems  to  haveform'dit  rather  from 
Nature,  than  the  Antique'^  yet  fo  as  the  Antient 
Sculptors  did,  that  is,  by  judicious  Enquiries  in- 
to the  EfFedts  of  Nature,  and  attributing  to  her^ 
not  fo  much  her  common  Produdlions,  as  the 
Peifedlions  of  which  ftie  is  capable. 

Leonardo  da  Vincts  Expreflions  are  very  lively 
and  fenfible.   1  have  in  my  Cuftody  a  Defign  of 
his  own  Hand,  of  the  famous  Supper  which  he 
painted  at  Milan  j  which  Defign  only  is  a  fuffici- 
ent 
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ent  Proof  of  his  having  penetrated  far  into  the 
Heart  of  Man  ^  of  his  Vivacity,  and  with  what 
Variety  and  Juftnefs  he  represented  all  kinds  of 
Actions :  But  rather  than  fpeak  my  own  O- 
pinion  in  this  Matter,  it  will  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe  to  give  the  R.ader  Ruhens's  on  the  merit 
of  this  great  Man. 

He  mites  thus  of  him  in  a  Latin  Manufcript^ 
the  Original  of  which  I  have  hy  me^  and 
which  I  have  faithfully  tranjlated  as  foU 
lorn : 

<Tr  Eonardo  Jo.  Vinci  began  by  examining  all 
^  I  1  *  Things  according  to  the  Rules  of  an  cx- 
^  aft  Theory,  and  then  apply'd  them  to  Nature 
as  it  was  for  his  purpofe.  Heobferv'd  Decorum^ 
^and  avoided  all  AfFedanon.  He  knew  how  to 
^  give  every  Objcdl  the  moft  proper,  the  moft 
'  fpeculative,  and  the  moft  agreeable  Charadler 

*  that  was  poffible,and  exalted  that  of  Majefty  even 

*  to  Divinity.    The  order  and  meafure  of  his  Ex- 

*  preffions  were  manag'd  fo  as  to  fet  the  Imagi- 

*  nation  at  work,  and  to  raife  it  by  the  eflential 
'  Parts,  rather  than  fill  it  by  the  Minute ;  in 

*  which,  however,  he  was  neither  Prodigal  nor 
^  Covetous.  He  was  fo  careful  to  avoid  the  Con- 

*  fufion  of  Obje£l's,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  leave 

*  fomething  in  his  Works  to  be  defir'd,  than  to 

*  farfeit  the  Eyes  with  a  fcrupulous  Exadlnefs. 

*  But  his  chiefeft  Excellence  v^as,  as  w^e  havefaid, 
'  to  give  every  thing  its  proper  Character,  and  to 

*  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another.  He  began  by 

*  confultingfeveral  Authors,  out  of  whofe  Wri- 
-rings  hemade  aOf?;7;i^?»-P/^c(?  of  what  was  moft 

I  4  remarkable^ 
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'  remarkable,  and  nothing  efcap'd  him  that  related 

*  to  the  Expreffion  of  his  Subjt  61 :  A  nd  by  the  heat 

*  of  his  Fancy,  as  well  as  by  the  folidity  of  his 
'Judgment,  he  rais'd  divine  Things  by  humane, 
'  avid  underftood  how  to  give  Men  thofe  difFe- 

*  rent  Degrees,  that  elevate  them  to  the  Chara- 

*  Ser  of  Heroes.    The  beft  of  the  Examples  which 

*  he  h^s  left  us,  is  our  Lord's  Supper,  which  he 

*  painted  at  Mll^n^  wherein  he  has  reprefenred 

*  the  Apoftles  in  places  that  fuit  with  thetii, 
^  and  our  Saviour  in  the  moft  honourable  the 

*  midft  of  all,  having  no  body  near  enough  to 
^  Prefs  or  Incommode  him.     His  Attitude  is 

*  grave,  his  Arms  are  in  a  Icofe  and  free  Pofture 

*  to  (hew  the  greater  Grandeur,  while  the  Apo- 
'ftles  appear  agitated  from  one  fide  to  the  other 
*by  the  vehemence  of  their  Inquietude,  ai54  in 

*  which  there's,  however,  no  meanncfs,  nor  any 
'  indecent  Action  to  be  feen.    In  ftio^t,  by  his 

*  profound  Speculations  he  arriv'd  to  luch  a  de- 

*  gree  of  Perfection,  that  it  fcems  to  me  impoffir 
*ble  to  fpcak  fo  well  of  him  as  he  defcrvcs,  and 

*  much  more  to  imitate  him. 

Ruhns^  after  this  enlarges  on  Leonardos  Skill 
in  Anatomy.  He  adds  a  particular  Relati- 
on of  his  Studies,  and  of  all  the  Defigns  that  he 
made,  which  RubenshzA  feen  among  the  Curio- 
fities  of  Vcmpeio  Leoni  at  Arezzo.  He  talks  of  the 
Anatomy  ofHorfes,  and  the  Obfervation  rhat  Leo- 
nardo  had  made  on  Vhifiognomy^  of  which  Rubens 
had  alfo  feen  his  Defigns  j  and  ends  his  Difcourfe 
by  the  Method  which  this  Painter  tpok  in  mea- 
furing  a  Humane  Body, 


if 
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If  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
Rubem  has  faid,  1  would  take  notice,  that  he 
has  not  fpokcn  of  Le^?»^r ^^*s  Colouring,  becaufe 
having  carry'd  his  Remarks  no  farther  than  to 
Things  relating  ro  the  P<rrfe(9ion  of  his  Profefli- 
on,  and  finding  nothing  good  in  Leonardo's 
Colours  he  p^ft  by  that  part  of  Painting. 
Leonardos  Carnations  have  too  much  of  the 
ie^j-Colour    in    thepo ,  and   the   Union  in 
his  Pictures   is   too  much  tinctured  with  the 
Violet,  which  is  there  Predominant :    This,  ii> 
my  Opinion,  proceeded  from  the  Painters,  qf 
his  time,  not  knowing  well  enough  the  ufe  of 
Oil,  and  from  the  negligence  of  the  Florentines  ia 
the  part  of  Colouring, 

r  IET  RO    P  E  RU  6  I  MO 

Born  at  Veroufa:  His  Parents  were  Poor,  and 
put  him  at  firft  to  a  Painter  of  that  Town,  who 
taught  him  very  little,  and  us*d  him  very  ill.  His 
Poverty  made  him  patient,  and  his  defire  to  get 
fomethjng  to  bring  him  out  of  his  Mifery,  put 
him  upon  Dejigning  Night  and  Day  to  advance 
hirpfelf.  As  foon  as  he  found  he  was  able  to  gee 
}iis  Living,  he  went  to  Florence  to  find  out  a  belter 
Matter,  and  plac'd  himfelf  with  Andrea  Verrocchio. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  his  Difciple  at  the  fame 
time.  Terugino  became  skilful,  and  acquir  d  a 
graceful  Manner  in  the  Airs  of  his  Heads,  which 
his  Matter  pradis'd,  efpecially  the  Heads  of  Wq- 
i^en.  He  drew  a  great  many  Pictures,  and  al- 
riidft  all  of  them  for  Churches  and  Convents: 
One  day  as  he  was  working  in  Frefco  for  the 
?^onks  at  Florence^  whole  Monaftery  is  near  the 

Vindanc 
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Tindane  Gate,  the  Prior  v^o  fupply'd  him  with 
ATiure  or  Ultra-Marine^  wou'd  give  him  no  more 
than  he  us*d  in  his  Prefence.  Verugino  feeing  him 
fo  raiftruftful,  dip'd  his  Pencil  in  a  Pot  of  Water, 
even  before  the  Prior  himfelf,  and  wafh'd  ofF  the 
Ultra-marine^  which  fnnk  to  the  bottom.  The 
Prior  wondered  to  fee  his  Az^ure  go  away  fo  faff, 
and  fearing  he  had  not  enough  to  hold  our,  was 
going  to  get  more,  but  Perugino  emptying  the 
Water  out  of  the  Pot,  and  drying  the  Ultra-marine 
that  was  at  the  bottom,  gave  it  to  the  Prior, 
faying,  He  Jlwu  d  not  another  time  miftrufi  a  Man  of 
Honour.  Neverthelefs  he  was  himfelf  very  Cove- 
tous and  Miftruftful,  and  being  alfo  very  labori- 
ous, he  got  Money  at  Florence  and  Rome^  where 
he  work'd  for  Pope  Sixtus  IVth,  and  retired  to 
Teroufay  in  which  City  he  made  abundance  of 
Piftures  by  the  help  of  Raphael^  and  hi5  other 
Difciples.  Perugino  had  a  very  handfom  Wife, 
by  whom  he  drew  all  his  Pidtures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary^  he  lov'd  her  pafTionately,  but  he  lov*d  his 
Money  no  lefs,  and  when  he  us^d  to  walk  in  fome 
Fields  which  he  had  purchased  near  Peroufa^  he 
always  carry'd  the  Box  with  him  in  which  he 
kept  his  Gold.  A  Rogue  perceiving  it,  robb'd 
him  of  his  Treafure,  and  Perugino  was  fogrievd 
at  it,  that  he  dy*d  of  forrow  in  the  78th  Year  of 
his  Age,  Anno  15^4- 
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RAPHAEL  SAM2.ro 

Was  born  at  Url^in  on  Good  Friday^  in  the  Yeav 
34S3.    His  Father  was  an  ordinary  Painter,  and 
P/etro  Perugino  Kxs  Maftcr.  His  chief  Works  are  in 
Frefco  in  ihe  Hall  of  the  Vatican^  and  his  Eafel- 
Pieces  are  difpefs'd  up  and  down  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe,    Having  an  exceHent  Underftanding, 
he  knew  that  the  Perfe6lion  of  Painting  was  not 
confin'd  to  Perugho's  Ciipacity,  and  therefore  he 
went  to  Siena  to  feek  out  fome  other  means  of 
advancing  himfeif.    Here  his  Friend  Pinturrichh 
got  him  to  be  employ *4  to  make  the  Cartoons  for 
the  Piflures  of  theLibrary  ^  ^uthe  hadfcarce  done 
One  bciore  he  was  tempted  to  remove  to  Florence 
by  the  great  Noife  which  Leonardo  da  Finely  and 
Michael  Jrgelo's  Works  made  at  that  time.  As 
foon  as  lie  had  confider'd  the  Manner  of  thofc 
two  Illuftrious  Painters,  he  refolv'd  to  alter  his 
own  which  he  had  learnt  of  Perugino,    He  re-- 
turn'd  to  Peroufa^  where  he  had  opportunity  e- 
nough  to  exercife  his  Pencil  j  but  the  Remem- 
brance of  Leonardo  da  Fincis  Works  put  him  upon 
a  fecond  Journey  to  Florence^  and  after  having 
work'd  there  fome  time  to,  fttengthen his  Hand, 
he  went  to  Ronte^  where  Bramajite^  his  Kinfman, 
prepar'd  the  Pope  by  a  good  opinion  of  his  Me- 
rit, for  his  favourable  Reception,  and  he  was  fee 
at  Work  to  Paint  the  Vatican.    Raphael  began  by 
the  Picture,  which  is  called  the  School  cf  A- 
tlens,  the  Difpute  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
the  other  Pieces  which  are  in  the  Chamber  of 
ihtAfoftolick  Signature.    His  Pains  and  Care  were 
incredible,  and  they  were  fuccefsful  anfwerable 

to 


to  his  Induftry,  for  the  Reputation  of  his  Work 
carries  the  Name  of  Raphael  throughout  the 
World.  He  form'd  the  Delicacy  of  his  GotU  after 
the  Ancient  Statues,  and  BaJJo  Reliews,  which  he 
defign  d  a  long  time  with  extreme  Application,  to 
this  Delicacy  he  added  a  Grandeur  of  Manner, 
with  which  the  fight  of  Michael  Aft^elo's  *  Chap- 
pel  at  once  infpir'd  him.  'Twas  his  Friend  Brar 
mante  who  brought  him  into  the  Ghappel  con- 
trary to  the  general  Order  Michael  Angela  had 
given  hini  when  he  trufted  him  with  the  Keys. 
Befides  the  pains  that  Raphael  was  at  in  working 
after  the  Ancient  Sculptures  h^*  hir'd  People  in 
Greece  and  Italj  to*Defign  for  him  ail  iht  Antique 
Pieces  that  cou*d  be  found,  which,  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  he  made  ufe  of,  'Tis  obfervable, 
that  he  has  not  left  many,  if  any  at  all  of  his 
Works,  impevfciS,  and  that  he  finilVd  his  Piilures 
to  a  nicery,  tho'  hedid'em  vcry  quick.  He  was 
cxtreamly  caretui  to  give  them  fuch  Pcrfe6lior3, 
that  there  might  be  nothing  to  be  faid  againft 
ihem,  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  we  fee  fti!l 
fome  Drawings  of  pieces  of  Pictures,  as  Hands, 
Feet,  and  bits  of  Drapery^  which  he  has  Defign'd 


^  Pietro  Bellori,  in  his  Book  Intituled,  Defcrittione  dellQ 
Imagini  da  Rafaele  nelle  Camere  del  Vaticano,  denies  this 
Story  with  all  his  Mighty  and  tret  ends  that  Raphael  did  not  oxoc 
his  great  Gout  to  any  thing  hut  his  Study  of  the  Antique  ; 
ye^  Vafari,  who  knew  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,/??/^ 
was  never  contradiEied  by  a^ty  Author  of  thofe  Times  ;  on  the 
contrary  three  other  Authors,  who  have  particularly  writ  the 
Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  have  confirm  d  what  he  fays^  affirms 
that  he  learnt  it  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  And  what  renders  it 
very  probable,  that  Raphael  made  his  Advantage  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo'j  Works,  is^  a  De^gn  that  I  have  of  his  own  handy 
on  the  hack  of  which  is  a  Drdyving^of  his  Deftgn^d  after  one  of 
the  Figures  -which  Michael  Angelo  Painted  in  the  Pope's  Chap" 
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three  or  four  times  for  the  fame  Subjeft,  and  out 
of  which  he  chofe  that  for  his  purpofe  which  was 
moft  perfeft.  Tho*  he  was  very  laborious,  yet 
there  are  few  Pidlures  to  be  feen  done  by 
his  own  hand.  He  fpent  moft  of  his  time  in 
t)efigning,  that  he  might  find  bufinefs  for  the 

f reat  number  of  Difeiples  that  executed  his  De- 
gns  in  feveral  Places,  chiefly  in  the  Lodgings 
and  Apartments  of  the  Vatican,  m  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Feaciy  and  in  the  Palace  of  Chigi^ 
which  were  all  done  by  his  Pupils  after  his  De- 
figns,  except  the  Gallery  and  one  Angle  only, 
where  the  three  Goddefles  are  Painted,  which 
was  done  by  himfelf.  His  good  Nature  got  him 
the  love  of  all  People,  efpecialiy  of  the  Popes 
his  Contemporaries.  Cardinal  Bibiano  ofFer'd  him 
his  Niece  in  Marriage,  and  Raphael  was  engaged 
to  her.  But  Pope  Leo  Xth  having  given  him 
hopes  of  a  Cardinal's  Cap,  he  made  no  haft  to 
Marry  her. 

His  Paflion  for  the  Fair  Sex  deftrov'd  him  in 
tfie  Flower  of  his  Age,  for  one  day  after  he  had 
abandoned  himfelf  to  Women  with  excefs,  he 
was  taken  very  ill  of  a  burning  Fever,  and  the 
Phyfitians,  from  whom  he  conceal'd  the  true  caufe 
of  his  Diftemper,  having  dealt  by  him  as  if  ha 
had  a  Pleurify,  quite  exftinguifh'd  the  little  fire  that 
was  left  in  his  Body.  He  dy'd  on  the  fame  day 
that  he  was  boin^Good-Fridaj^  Anno  1520.  in  the 
Thirty  Seventh  Year  of  his  Age.  Cardinal  Bem^ 
ho  wrote  his  Epitaph,  which  is  to  be  feen  upon 
his  Tomb  in  the  Church  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,^^ 
where  he  was  buried.  I  will  mention  only  two 
Verfes  of  it  which  are  admirable. 
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Ille  y&/Vejf  Raphael,  timttlt^qao  fo/pitd^  vincl^ 
Kcrum  Magna  Parens^      rnoriente  mori. 

His  Difciples  were  Jdio  Romano^  Giovanni 
Francefco  Penniy  firnamM  //  Fattore^  PcUegrino  di 
Modena^  PUrino  del  Vaga^  Polidoro^  Caravagglo^  Mat-^ 
turinoy  Bart$lomeo  da  Bagna-Cavallo^  Timothto  £ 
XlrhmOyVinctnte  di  SanGtmmiano.Giovanni  d'XJdine^ 
ind  Others.  Several  skilfuUF/ew^w/T/^^  alfo  were  his 
DifcipleSv  and  helped  him  in  the  Execution  of 
his  great  Works,  "oizj*  Bernard  van  Orlay  ot  Bruf- 
fels^MichaelCoxis  of  Mechlin  and  othcrs,who  going 
back  into  their  own  Country,  had  the  Care  pf 
executing  his  Defigns  for  Tapeltry  : .  Behdes  his 
Difciples  he  had  a  vaft  number  of  Students  and 
friends  who  frequented  his  Houfe,  and  often 
Waited  upon  him  Abroad.  Michael  Angtlo  meet- 
ing him  one  day  thus  attended,  told  him,  en  paf- 
finty  That'  he  marched  like  a  Provoft  Tpith  his  Ser^ 
jeants  about  him  ^  Raphael  anfwer'd,  And  you  alone 
like  a  Hangman :  Thcfc  two  great  Painters  were 
aiwaysjealous  of  each  other,  as  *tis  ufual  among 
Perfons  of  the  fame  Profeflion,  when  Modefty  is 
bot  Miftrefs  of  their  Sentiments. 

Reflexions  on  (^^^H^fiLs Works. 

There  has  been  no  Painter  fince  the  Reftaurd* 
tiohof  the  Art  in  Italy^  who  acquir'd  fuch  a  Re- 
putation Raphael:  His  Genius  was  fublime,  his 
Thoughts  Fine,  his  Vein  fruitful,  and  w6u*d  liave 
appeared  much  more  fo,  had  it  not  been  mode- 
rated by  the  nicety  with  which  he  fiiiifh'd  his 
Pieces, 

He 
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He  was  rich  in  his  Inventions,  and  his  Man- 
ner of  difpofing  of  the  things  he  Invented  wa^ 
very  delicate.  If  his  Figures  were  nor  Group  d 
by  Lights  and  Shadows,  they  werefo  ingenioufly 
done  by  their  Afilions,  that  the  Group  were  al- 
ways viewed  with  pleafure.  His  Attitudes  are 
noble  according  to  their  condition,  ContrafiU 
without  afFedtation,  Exprefllve,  Natural,  and  fuch 
as  always  expofe  the  beautiful  Parts.  His  De- 
iigns  were  very  Correal ,  to  the  juftnefs,the  Gran- 
deur and  Elegance  of  the  Antii^ue^  he  added  the 
fimpiicity  of  Nature  without  alfefling  a  particu- 
lar Manner.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  to 
be  feen  in  his  Figures,  and  more  in  the  Airs  of 
his  Heads,  whichhecopy'd  from  Nature,  the  Mo* 
ther  of  Diverfity,  and  always  accompany*d  with 
a  noble  Chara6ter  in  Defign. 

His  Expreflions  are  Juft,  Ingenious,  Elevated 
and  Touching,  they  are  moderate  without  Cold- 
nefs,  and  Lively  without  Exaggeration.  The 
manner  of  his  Draperjes  was  poor  at  firft,  but  had 
a  great  Gout  at  laft  and  were  fet  with  Beauty  and 
Artifice  j  the  Order  of  his  Folds  are  fine,  and 
fhews  the  Naked  where  it  appears  to  the  beft 
advantage,  and  chiefly  about  the  Joints. 

However,  he  may  be  blam*d  for  Drefling  al- 
moft  all  his  Figures  in  the  fame  Stuffs,  whereas  he 
might  have  changed  them  with  reafon,  and  for  the 
Ornament  of  hisSubjeils:  I  fpeak  of  Hiftorica! 
Ones,  for  as  to  Fabulous  and  Allegorical,  in  which 
Divinities  are  introduced,  the  Fainter  ought  to 
have  more  regard  to  the  Majefty  of  the  Folds, 
than  to  the  Richnefs  of  the  Stuffs. 

Raphael  hcing  nicely  carcful  to  De/Ign  Corredl- 
ly,  and  if  we  mayfo  fay,  jealous  of  his  0m4ines^ 
he  has  marked  them  feme  what  too  haid.  His  Pen- 
cil 
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ci{  tho*  light  and  united,  is  however  dry.  His 
ZaT^skips  are  neither  handfom,  nor  of  a  great 
Gout. 

His  local  Colours  arc  neither  (hining  nor  /hock- 
ing J  they  are  neither  very  true,  nor  very  falfe, 
but  his  fhadows  are  a  little  too  black  :  He  ncvcif 
had  a  clear  underftanding  of  the  Claro  Ofcuro^ 
iho'  it  appears  by  his  laft  Pieces,  that  he  fought 
after  it,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  it,  as  may 
be  feen  in  hisTapefiries  of  the  A6ls  of  the  Apo- 
ftles,  and  in  his  Pictures  of  the  Transfiguration  i 
But  whatever  Raphael  wanted  in  Colouring,  was 
over-lookM  in  the  abundance  of  the  other  parts  of 
Painting.,af  which  he  wasMaftcr  ;  andhehaseveri 
done  fome  Portraits  with  refpedl  to  Lights  and 
Colours  fo  well,-  that  they  may  enter  into  the 
Comparifon  with  Titians,  as  well  as  the  St.  John 
in  Monfieur  the  Firft  Prefident's  Cabinet,  which, 
for  all  the  parts  of  Painting,  deferves  to  be  rec- 
koned the  Author's  Mafter-piece. 

Voujfin  faid  of  Raphael^  ihat  he  v)as  an  Angd 
compard  with  theModern  VaintersJ;ut  an^fs  in  Com^ 
farifon  of  the  Ancients.  His  Judgment  of  him  re- 
lates only  to  his  Thoughts,  his  Gout^  his  Juftnefs 
of  Defjgnj  an^  his  Expreilions :  The  Thoughts 
of  the  Anciehts  are  fimple,  fubfime  and  natural, 
fo  are  Raphael's :  The  Antique  Defign  fs  correft, 
vary'd  ajccording  to  Decency,  and  of  a  great 
Gout^  Raphael's  is  the  fame.  The  Antique  way  of 
the  Collocation  of  the  Mufcles  is  learned  and 
€xa<5t,  and  delicate  in  their  Offices.  Raphael 
was  not  ignorant  of  this  Part,  yet  we  muft  coh» 
fefs,  that  thofe  who  have  liudy'd  Anatomy,  as' 
it  relates  to  Painting,  may  obferve  more  cxa(^ners 
in  the  Anticjue^  and  more  delicacy  in  the  Actions 
of  the  Mufcles  in  the  Ancient  Pidures  thanin, 

not 
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not  bnly  Raphaei\  but  in  any  other  Modern 
Painters  whatfoever. 

I  allow  that  this  great  Juftnefs,  and  great  De- 
licacy in  the  Aftion  of  the  (Vlufcles,  regulate 
the  exadtnefs  of  the  0ut4ines,  but  I  don't  fee 
that  Raphael  was  fo  much  out  of  the  way  as 
to  be  reckoned  an  Afs  in  Comparifon  of  the 
jintiejues.  Tis  ivuc^  Raphael  torm'd  the  Gran- 
deur of  his  Got'it  from  the  fine  Statues  of  Anti=- 
quity,  and  that  when  he  came  from  his  Matter 
Rertiglno^  they  put  him  into  a  right  Way^  he 
followed  them  implicitely  at  firft,  but  at  laft  per- 
ceiving that  the  Road  of  Painting  was  difFerenc 
from  that  of  Sculpture,  he  took  from  them  no 
more  than  was  juft  proper  for  his  Art,  and  a$ 
he  grew  older  and  wifer,  he  left  off  the  reft.  This 
difterenceis  eafiJy  to  be  perceiv'd  in  the  Pi£turei 
which  he  painted  at  different  Times,  the  latter 
of  which  came  neareft  the  Charader  of  Na- 
ture. 

On  the  contrary,  TouJJin  and  Amihal  Caracci^ 
quitted  their  Charadler  of  Nature  according  as 
they  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  Antique  5 
they  Ihou'd  have  done  as  Raphael  did,  do  oile, 
and  not  omit  the  other  3  for  this  excellent  Man 
not  only  retain'd  the  good  Goutoi  thcAntique^  its 
Grandeur  and  Beauty,but  alfo  fpy'd  out  one  thing 
which  neither  ?cuj[Jin  nor  the  Caracci  ever  fawj 
and  that  was  Grace^  which  Gift  of  Nature  was 
given  him  fo  plentifully,  that  he  fpread  it  over 
every  thing  that  came  out  of  his  Hands,  and  no 
body  can  difpuce  the  Preference,  with  him,  in  it, 
except  Correggioj  who  wanted  his  Regularity  of 
Dejtgn.  Raphael  made  ufe  of  Grace  to  fet  off  all 
the  other  parts  of  Paintings  which  he  poffeft, 
K    .  the 
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xhQ.  Poflfefllon  of  which  acquirM  him  the  Repu- 
tation of  the  beft  Painter  in  the  World. 

G  1(110  LAMO  GENOA 

of  Urlfitfy  was  a  Difciple  of  Pietro  Veruglno 
at  the  fame  time  with  Raphael.  He  particularly 
apply'd  himfcif  to  Architcdture,  and  dy'd  in  the 
Year  1551,  Aged  jj. 

JULIO  (1^0  MA  NO 

Was  the  favourite- Difciple  of  Raphael,  as  weH 
on  account  of  his  skill  in  Painting,  as  for  the 
agreement  there  was  in  their  Manners.  He  entire- 
ly follow'd  his  Matter's  Go^h.not  only  in  the  Exe- 
cution of  the  Defigns  he  gave  him,  but  alfo  in 
thofe  he  made  himfdf.  Raphael  treated  him  like 
a  Father,  and  left  him  his  Heir  jointly  with 
Giovanni  Francefco  Venni  il  Fattore.  After  Ra- 
fhael's  Death  thefe  two  Painters  finiih'd  feveral 
Pidures  which  their  Matter  had  left  Imperfcft. 
Julio  Romano  vJ2is  not  only  an  excellent  Painter, 
but  alfo  underftood  Architedure  perfeftly  well. 
The  Cardinal  di  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards 
Pope  Clement  Vllth.  employed  him  to  build  the 
Palace  which  is  at  this  day  call'd  la  Vigne  Madame^ 
and  when  he  had  finifli'd  the  Architedurc  he 
did  the  Painting,  and  other  Decorations. 

The  Death  of  Leo  X.  was  a  blow  to  Julio  Ro^ 
mano,  for  had  his  Succeflbr  AdrianVX.  reign*d  a- 
bove  a  Year,  the  Fine  Arts  in  Rome  wou*d  have 
been  extinguifh'd,  and  all  the  Artifts  had  ftarv'd  ; 
but  Clement  VII.  fucceeding  him,  Painting  and 

Painters 
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Painters  began  to  revive.  As  foon  as  he  was 
chofen  Pope,  h^^tt  Julio  Romano  at  work  to  Paint 
the  Hall  of  Conjlantine^  yMhcvQ  Raphael  had  begun 
the  Hiftory  of  that  Emperor,  which  he  had  De- 
fignd.  This  Work  being  finifh'd,  he  drew  feVeral 
Pictures  for  Churches  and  private  Perfons :  His 
Manner  began  to  change  at  laft,  his  CoUurlngmio 
Black  and  Red,  and  his  Defignmiox^^^Sevt)  e. 

Frederico  di  Gonz^aga^  Marquifs  of  Mantua^  hear- 
ing of  Julio  s  Capacity,  invited  him  to  that  City: 
His  good  Fortune  dircfted  him  thither,  for  ha- 
ving made  the  Defigns  of  twenty  lewd  Prints, 
which  Marc  Antonio  Engrav'd,  and  for  which 
Aretine  made  the  Infcriptions  in  Verfe,  he  had 
been  feverely  punifli'd  for  it  had  he  ftayM  ia 
Rome^  as  the  Treatment,  Marc  Antonio  metwith, 
fufEciently  proves.  He  was  thrown  into  Goal 
where  he  fuffer'd  a  great  deal,  and  it  had  coft 
him  his  Life  if  the  intereft  of  the  Cardinal  di 
Medicis^  and  Baccio  BandineUi,  had  not  fav'd  him. 
In  the  mean  lime  JnUo  Romano  follow*d  his  Bu- 
finefs  at  Mantua^  where  he  has  left  eternal  Proofs 
of  his  great  Ability.  He  built  the  Palace  T. 
and  made  the  City  of  Mantua  finer,  ftronger,  and 
healthier  than  before.  As  to  his  Painting  we 
may  affirm,  'twas  at  Mantua  cheifly  that  Julio  Ro* 
mane's  Genius  took  Wing,  and  he  fliew  d  him- 
felf  to  be  what  he  was.  He  dy'd  there  in  the 
Fifty  Fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno  154^.  to  the 
great  Grief  of  the  Marquifs,  who  lov'd  him  as 
his  Brother.  He  had  a  Son  and  Daughter  who 
furviv'd  him ;  the  Son's  Name  was  Raphael^  the 
Daughter  marry'd  Hercules  Malatefia,  Among 
his  Difc'iples  the  beft  are  Primaticcio^  w  ho  came  in- 
to France^  and  one  of  Mantua^  nam'd  Rinaldi^ 
who  dy'd  young. 

K  X  Reflc6lions 
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Reflexions  on  the  Works  of  JUL  1 6 
(^OMAKO, 

Julio  Romano  was  the  firft,  the  moft  Learned 
and  the  moft  perfevering  Difciple  of  Raphael  n 
His  Imagination,  which  was,  as  it  were,  buryM 
in  the  Execution  of  the  Defigns  of  his  Matter,  as 
long  as  he  was  his  Difciple,  when  (he  faw  her 
felf  free,  took  Wing  at  once  ^  or,  rather  as  a 
Torrent,  that  being  penn'd  up  breaks  over  its 
Banks,  and  runs  with  an  impetuous  Courfe,  fo 
Julio  Romano^z{ic^\\zVm^  produc'd  feveral  EafeU 
Pieces,  and  painted  great  Works  in  the  Vatican- 
Hall  from  Raphael's  Defigns,  before  and  after  the 
Death  of  his  Illuftrious  Matter,  prefentlychang'd 
his  Manner  when  his  Genius  was  at  Liberty,  and 
lufFer'd  it  to  take  its  rapid  Courfe,  as  is  to  be  feen 
in  his  Paintings  at  Mantua  :  However,  it  was 
not  that  graceful  Vein,  nor  that  foft  fire  of  fancy 
which,  tho'  borrowed  before,  yet  made  it  doubt- 
ful to  decide,  whether  fome  of  the  Pictures  were 
his,  or  his  Matters.   When  he  was  entirely  free, 
and  the  Piece  all  his  own,  he  animated  it  with 
Ideas  more  fevere,  Knore  extraordinary,  and  evea 
more  expreffive,  but  lefs  natural  than  the  Works 
of  Raphael.     His  Inventions  were  adorn'd  by 
Pocfy,  andhis  Difpofitions  uncommon  and  of  a 
good  GcH. 

His  Studies  of  Polite  Learning  were  of  great 
Service  to  him  in  his  Painting,  for  in  Defigning 
the  Jnticjue  Sculptures,  he  drew  thofe  Proofs  of 
Learning  which  we  obferve  in  his  Pictures. 


It 
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It  feemsj  by  his  Works,  that  his  Thoughts  were 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  Grandeur  of  his  Poe- 
tical Ideas,  and  that  to  Execute  them  with  the 
fame  fire  that  he  conceiv'd  them,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  the  Prad:ife  of  Dejtgn,  which  he 
had  chofen,  without  varying  the  Airs  of  his 
Heads,  or  his  Draperies.  'Tis  vifible  alfo,  that  his 
Colouring,  which  was  never  very  good,  became 
worfe  atlaft  j  for  his  Local  Colours,  which  were 
compos'd  of  Brick-Colour  and  Black,  were  not 
fupportedby  any  Intelligence  of"  the  Claro  Ofcmo. 
His  fierce  way  of  Defignlng^  and  his  terrible  Ex- 
preflions  became  fo  habitual  to  him,  thar  his 
Works  are  eafy  to  be  known.  This  Manner  is 
very  gre?>r,  'tis  true,  being  form'd  after  the  An- 
ticjue  Bajjo  Relievo's^  which  he  had  carefully 
ftudy'd,  and  efpecially  the  Trajan^  and  Antomne 
Pillars  which  he  defign*d  throughout,  yet  thefe 
fine  things,  which  are  fufficient  of  thcmfelvcs  to 
make  a  skilful  Sculptor,  muft  be  accompany'd 
with  the  Verities  of  Nature  to  form  a  great 
Painter.  The  Draperies,  which  commonly  con- 
tribute t^o  the  Majcfty  of  Figures,  are  the  lliame 
of  his,  ^being  Poor, and  of  an  ill  Gout. 

There  is  little  variety  to  be  feen  in  the  Airs  of 
his  Heads  j  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Works,  confifts  only  in  the  different  kinds  of 
Obje(fts,of  which  his  Compofitioris  are  full,an4 
in  theAjuftments  which  enrich  them,and  proceeds 
from  the  Univerfality  of  his  Genius  for  all  forts 
of  Painting  s  he  did  all  well  alike,  Landskips 
and  Animals,  by  which  means  his  Produdions, 
for  what  they  contain,  will  always  be  adrnir'd  by 
the  Judicious. 
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GIOrJNMI  FRAMCESCO  PENMI 
Surnam'd 

11  F  J  T  r  0 

This  laft  Name  was  given  him  for  his  good 
Husbandry  in  managing  Raphaers  Expenceis, 
when  he  liv'd  with  him,  which  was  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  Julio  Romano  being  his  Fellow- Dif- 
ciple.  He  was  very  skillful,  efpecially  mDefigning. 
He  has  done  a  great  many  things  from  Raphael's 
Thoughts,  which  pafs  for  f^^phaers  own  doing, 
particularly  in  the  Palace  of  Chigi^  as  one 
may  obferve  by  examining  them  with  attention. 
He  had  a  particular  inclination  for  Landskips^ 
which  he  Painted  very  well  and  enrich'd  them 
with  fair  Buildings. 

After  his  Matter's  Death,  he  affociated  him- 
felf  with  Julio  Romanoy  and  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
Thefe  three  together  finifli'd  what  Raphael  kh 
imperfedl,  as  well  the  Hiftory  of  Confiantine,  as 
other  Works  in  the  Palace  of  Belvedere.  They 
feperated  on  occafion  of  a  Copy  that  the  Pope 
uou  d  have  done  of  the  Picture  of  the  Transfi- 
gur'ation^  which  was  defign'd  for  the  Court  of 
France^  and  Fattore  went  to  Naples^  intending  to 
work  for  the  Marquifs  del  Vafio^  but  his  Confti- 
rution  was  fo  delicate,  that  he  did  not  live  long, 
for  he  dy'din  the  Fortieth  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno 
1518. 


LUC  A 
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LUCA  TENNI 

Was  Giovanni  Francifco^s  Brother,  whom  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of:  He  work'd  a  while  with 
Tierino  del  Vaga^his  Brother-in-law,  at  Gema^^nd 
other  places  of  Italy,  He  went  thence  into  Evg-^ 
land,  where  he  did  feveral  things  for  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  for  fome  Merchants.  He  was 
alfo  employ'd  by  Francis  L  at  FontainhUau^  and 
at  laftapply'd  himfelf  to  Graving. 

ANDREA    dd  SJRTO 

Of  Florence^  was  a  Taylor's  Son  :  His  Father 
put  him  to  a  Goldfmith,  with  whom  he  liv'd 
Seven  Years,  during  which  time  he  minded  De-' 
fgning  more  than  his  own  Trade.    From  the 
Goldfmith  he  remov'd  to  an  ordinary  Painter, 
Caird  Giovanni  Barile,  whom  he  foon  left  to  go 
to  Florence,  and  enter  himfelf  with  Pietro  Cofimo, 
While  he  liv'd  with  him  he  fet  a-part  all  Sundays 
and  Holidays  to  Dejign  after  the  heft  Mafters,  efpe- 
chWy Leonardo  da  Vinci^  and  Mtchaet Angelo,\Nh\Q\\^ 
in  a  few  Years,  taught  him  his  Art.    He  thought 
liis  own  Mafter  too  flow  in  the  Execution  of  his 
Works,  for  which  reafon  he  Jeft  him,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Francifce  Bigio,  They 
liv'd  together,  and  painted  feveral  things  in 
Florence,  zndi  thereabouts,  for  the  Monafteries. 
He  drew  a  great  many  Madonnas^s.  Hciscen- 
fur'd  for  rnaking  ufe  of  Alters  i)urer  s  Prints  in  a 
Piece,  which  he  did  for  the  Carmelites.  Baccio 
Bandinel\i  would  have  learnt  to  Paint  of  him, 
K  4  buj: 
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l?at  Anirea  putting  him  upon  difficult  Works,  at 
firft  it  difgufted  Bandineliiy  lb  that  he  apply'd  him- 
fclf  wholly  to  Sculpture.  Andreas  Reputation 
increafing,  he  made  Pictures  for  fevcrai  Places, 
and  among  others,  one  which  got  him  the  Praifes 
of  the  Judicious,  and  is  one  of  the  bcft  things 
he  ever  did,  I  mean,  a  Saint  Sebafiian^  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Gd. 

He  came  mioFrance  upon  the  Invitation  of  Fran- 
cU  I.  He  painted  feveral  things  there,  and  tho' 
he  had  begun  the  Pidlure  of  Sr.  Jerome  for  the 
Queen,  he  left  that  Work,  and  got  leave  of  the 
King  to  return  to  Florence^  pretending  to  fetch 
hisWife,from  whom^he  faid,he  had  recciv'd  a  ve- 
ry prefTmg  Letter  to  come  ro  her  \  but  inftead  of  re- 
turning at  the  time  appointed,  hefpent  the  Money 
he  brought  o'Jt  of  France^  and  even  that  he  had 
receiv'd  of  the  King  to  buy  Pictures.    At  laft  ha- 
ying work'd  fome  time  with  Francisco  Bigio  for 
Subfiftance,  he  dy'd  of  the  Pl;ague  at  Florence^  a- 
bandon'd  even  by  hisWifc  and  his  Friends,  in  the 
Year  15:30,  Aged  41  Years.    He  left  leveral  Pu- 
pils, 'VIZ,  Gi/ieomo  daPantorn^o^Andrea  Squaz,x>ella^ 
who  wofk'd  in  Francs^  Giacomo  Sandro^  Francefco 
Salv'ati  and  Giorgio  Vafari.    The  fame  F^/^ri  re- 
ports, that    Andrea  del  Sarto  cbpy'd  fo  perfedtly, 
lhac  Frederic  Marquifs  of  'Mantua^  having  on  a 
time,  made  him  copy  the  Pi6lureof  Leo\.  with 
fome  Cardinals,  btcaufe  Clement  WW,  had  defir'd 
that  Prince  to  give  him  the  Original,  he  did  it 
with  fo  much  Juftnefs,  that  Julio  Romano^  who 
drew  the  Drapery  of  that  Piece  under  Raphael^ 


*  The  Author  has  toUi  this  Story  more  at  large ^  and  in  another 
wanner,  in  the  2yth  Chapter  of  the  fir^l  BooL 
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rpok  bis  Copy  for  the  Original,  and  told 
Vdjaxi  who  difabus'd  him,  Don't  I  fee  the  Stnkes 
that  I  ftruck  with  my  own  Hand  \  but  Va* 
fari  niewing  him  del  Sarto's  Mark,  he  was  con- 
vincd  of  his  Miftake. 

GIACOMO  da  PANTORMO 

Of  Tufcany,  was  at  Thirteen  Years  of  Age  put 
to  learn  the  Art  of  Painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci : 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mariotto  Alberti- 
nelli^  from  him  to  Pietro  di  Cofimo,  with  whom 
he  ftay'd  not  long,  leaving  him  to  place  himfcif 
with  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

At  Nineteen  Years  old  he  fet  up  for  himfelf. 
and  followed  his  Studies  fo  fuccefsfuUy,  that  up- 
on feeing  fome  of  his  firft  Works,  Michael  Jnge- 

faid  of  him,  He  would  raife  Tainting  to  the  Skies. 
Vantormo  Vx^as  never  fatisfy*d  with  what  he  did, 
but  the  praifcs  that  were  given  him  kept  him  in 
Heart.  He  did  fcveral  Things  at  Florence  that 
got  him  Reputation.  Having  undertaken  to 
paint  the  Chappel  ef  St.  L^^/re«ce  for  the  Duke 
of  Florence^  and  aiming  in  that  work,  which  lafted 
Twelve  Years,  to  excel  all  others  he  on  the 
contrary  came  fhort  of  himfelf.  He  was  a  Man 
of  Honour,  and  very  Humble  j  he  had  one  qua- 
lity, and  the  moft  commendable  one  in  the 
World,  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his 
Profeffion,  which  was  that  he  would  never  fuf- 
fer  any  one  to  fpeak  againft  thofe  that  were 
abfent.  All  his  Pieces  were  done  in  Florence^ 
where  he  dy'd  of  a  Dropfie,  Anno  1556.  Aged 
63  Years. 


BACCIO 
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B  AC  CIO  BANDINELLI 

Was  born  at  Florence  j  his  name  was  Bartohmeo^ 
which  was  turn'd  into  the  Diminutive  B^^cd^?.  His 
Father  was  a  Goldfmith,  and  his  Mafter,  Giovanni 
Francifco  Rufiico^  a  good  Sculptor,  whom  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  us'd  often  to  Vifit,  for  Rufiico  was  bred 
up  by  Andrea  Verrocchio  as  well  as  Leonardo:,  Ver^ 
rocchio  being,  a  Sculptor,  Painter  and  Architeft^ 
and  underftanding  the  Mathematicks  very  well. 
Tho'  Baccie  Bandinelli  had  gone  through  all  the 
Studies  ncceffary  for  an  excellent  Painter,  his  Pi- 
ctures were  not  lik'd,  on  account  of  the  Colour- 
ing which  was  worth  nothing.  His  ill  fuccelf 
Gccafion'd  his  abandoning  Painting,  and  follow- 
ing Sculpture,  in  which  h^  became  very  Skilful 
He  had  fo  great  an  Efleem  for  his  own  Works, 
that  he  compar'd  them  with  Michael  Jngelo's 
whofe  Reputation  was  a  great  Grief  to  him. 
His  Productions  are  at  Rome  and  Florence^  where 
he  dy'din  the  6%  Year  of  his  Age,  Jnno  1559. 

POLIDORO  d^CARAFAGfO 

Socairdfrom  the  place  of  his  Birth,  a  Village 
of  that  name,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  He  came 
to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Pope  Leo  X.  was  rai- 
fing  fome  new  Edifices  in  the  Vatican^  and 
knowing  not  how  to  get  his  Bread  otherwife, 
for  he  was  very  young,  he  hir'd  himfelf  to  car- 
ry Stones  and  Mortar  for  the  Mafons,  who  were 
at  work  about  that  Building.  He  did  this  till  he 
was  Eighteen  Tears  of  Age.   At  the  fame  time 

l^afhad 
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Raphael  cmploy'd  feveral  young  Painters  in  the 
fame  place  to  execute  his  Deftgm.    Tolidoro^  who 
often  carry 'd  them  the  Mortar,  with  which  they 
made  their  Frefco^  sn2lS  touched  with  the  fight  of 
the  Paintii'^gs,  and  folicited  by  his  Genius  to 
turn  Painter.    He  at  firft  ty'd  himfelf  to  the 
Work?  of  Giovanni  d'Udine^  and  fhe  pleafure  he 
took  to  fee  that  Painter  work,  ftir'd  up  the  Ta- 
lent which  he  had  for  Painting.    He  was  very 
officious  and  complaifant  to  the  young  Painters^ 
and  made  an  acquai/itance  with  them,  to  whon| 
communicating  his  Intention,   they  gave  himt 
LeiTons  which  emboldened  him  to  proceed.  He 
heartily  ftt  h\m{c\i lo  DeJJgning^  and  advanced  fo 
prodigioufly  that  Raphael  was  aftonifh'd,  and 
fometime  after  fet  him  to  work  with  the  other 
young  Painters,  but  he  diftinguift'd  himfelf  fo 
much  from  all  of  them,  that  as  he  had  the  great- 
eft  fhare  in  Executing  his  De(igns  in  the  Vaticany 
fo  he  had  the  greateft  Glory.    The  care  which 
he  had  feen  his  Mafter  take  in  Dejigning  the  An-^ 
tique  Sculptures,  fliew'd  him  the  way  to  do  the 
like.    He  fpent  whole  Days  and  Nights  in  Df- 
figning  thofe  beautiful  Things,  and  ftudyM  Anti- 
quity to  a  nicety.    The  Works  with  which  he 
has  enrich'd  the  Frontifpieces  of  feveral  Build- 
ings at  Rome^  fhew  the  pains  he  took  in  ftudy- 
ing  the  Jntiejue. 

He  did  very  few  Ei«/e/-pieces ;  moft  of  his  Pro- 
dufilions  are  in  Frefco^  and  of  the  fame  Colour  in^ 
Imitation  of  the  Baj[o  Relievos.  In  this  fort  of 
Painting  he  made  ufe  of  the  Manner,  calfd 
Scratched,  confifting  in  a  Preparation  of  a 
black  Ground,  on  which  is  placed  a  white  Plai- 
fter,  and  taking  off  this  white  with  an  Iron 
Bodkin,  we  difcover  through  the  holes  the 
'  ^  black 
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black  which  ferves  for  Shadows.  Scratched  work 
iafts  longeft,  but  being  very  rough  is  unpleafanc 
to  the  fight.  He  aflbciated  himfelf  at  firft  with 
Maturino^  and  the  Conformity  of  their  Genius^s^ 
made  them  Companions  in  their  Studies  and  Bu- 
finefs:  They  liv 'd  together  like  Brothers,  and  their 
Friendrtiip  lafted  till  the  Death  of  Maturmoy  who 
dyM  of  the  Plague,  Anno  15:26.  VoUdoro^  after 
having  by  Maturino\  Affiftance  filled  Rome  with 
his  Pieces,  thought  tQ  have  enjoy'd  his  Eafe,  and 
the  Fruit  of  his  Labours,  when  the  Spaniards^  in 
tlie  Year  15:17.  bcfiegd  that  City,  and  all  the 
Men  of  Art  were  forc'd  to  fly,  or  elfe  were  ruin'd 
by  the  Miferies  of  War.  Pclidoro  refolv'd  to  retire 
to  Naples^  where  he  was  oblig'd  to  Work  for  or- 
dinary Painters,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
himfelf  taken  notice  of ;  for  the  Neapolitan  No- 
bility were  in  thofe  Days  more  Solicitous  to  get 
good  Horfes  than  good  Pidures.  Seeing  himfelf 
therefore  without  Bufinefs,  and  forc'd  to  fpend 
what  he  had  got  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Sicily ^  and 
Tjnderftanding  Architecture  as  well  as  Painting, 
the  Citizens  of  Mejjina  employ'd  him  to  prepare 
the  Triumphal  Arches,  for  the  Reception  of 
Charles  the  Vth  coming  from  Tunis^  which  work 
being  finiih'd,  PoUdoro  finding  nothing  to  be  done 
there  anfwerable  to  the  Grandeur  of  his  Genius, 
and  having  no  temptation  to  ftay,  but  the  Ca- 
reffes  of  a  Woman  he  lov*d,  he  thought  of  return- 
ing to  Rome.  To  that  end  he  drew  his  Money  out 
of  the  Bank  of  Mefma^  which  his  Man  under- 
ftanding  the  Night  before  his  intended  departure, 
he  confederated  himfelf  with  other  Rogues,  feizM 
him  in  his  Bed,  ftrangled  him,  and  ftabb'd  him. 
After  they  had  committed  this  Murder,  they  car- 
ry'd  the  Body  to  the  Door  of  his  Miftrefs,  that 
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it  might  be  thought  he  was  kilfd  there  by  fome 
Rival,  yet  God  in  his  Providence  fo  ordered  ir,tha^' 
the  Murder  was  difcover*d.  The  Ajjafms  fled,, 
and  every  body  picy*d  PoHJores  untimely  Fate  j 
his  Man,  who  did  not  fear  any  ones  miftrufting 
he  had  a  Hand  in  his  Matter's  Death,  came  to 
make  his  Lamentations  of  er  him  as  well  as  the 
reft.  A  Sicilian  Count,  one  of  PoliJoro's  Friends, 
obferv'd  his  Grief  was  not  at  all  natural,  and  luf- 
pedting  him  to  be  concern'd  in  the  Crime,  had 
him  apprehended.  He  defended  himfelf  very  ill: 
He  was  put  to  the  Torture,  confcft  all,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  drawn  to  Pieces  by 
four  Horfes.  The  Citizens  of  MeJJina  were  migh- 
ty forry  for  ToUdoros  Death,  and  honourably 
bury'd  him  in  their  Cathedral  Church.  He  was 
in  his  Eight  and  Fortieth  Year  when  this  Fate 
befel  hhn,  Anno  15:43. 

Rcfledtions  on  the  Works  of  PGLU 

VoliJoroy  as  defirous  as  he  was  to  learn,  thought  ' 
he  could  not  do  better  than  tread  in  his  Mafters 
fteps,  and  knowing  had  form'd  bis  Gout 

of  Defign  after  the  Antique  Statues,  he  affidu- 
oufly  apply'd  himfelf  to  ftudv  them,  and  the 
principal  Bufinefs  of  his  Life  Wj^s  to  imitate  them^^ 
as  may  be  feen  by  fome  beautiful  Remains  of  hi& 
Works  on  the  Frontifpieces  of  feveral  Houfes  iti 
Rome,  where  he  has  painted  fome  BaJJv  Relievo*^ 
of  his  own  Invention. 


His 
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His  Genius^  which  was  extraordinary  Lively 
and  Fruitful,  and  his  ftudying  the  Antique  Baffo 
Relievo's,  vr.^dc  him  incline  to  reprefent  Battels, 
Saerifices,  Vafes,  Trophies,  and  thofe  Ornaments 
which  are  moft  remarkable  in  Antiejtdities, 

But,,  what  is  altogether  furprizing,  is,  that 
notwithftanding  his  great  Application  to 
ticfue  Sculptures,  he  perceiv'd  the  neceflity  of  the 
Claro  Ofcuro  in  Painting,  and  was  almoft  the  only 
Painter  of  the  Roman  School,  who  made  it  a  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Art,  and  put  it  in  Pradtice:  Indeed  the 
great  MafTes  of  Lights  and  Shadows  which  are  in 
his  Pictures  ftiew  he  was  convinced,  that  the 
Eyes  of  the  Spectator  wanted  repofe  to  view  a 
Picture  wit\i  eafe. 

*  ris  from  this  Principle,  that  in  the  Frizes 
which  he  painted  with  white  and  black,  his 
Obje6ts  are  grouped  fo  artfully,  that  *tis  impofli- 
ble  for  any  to  be  more  Beautiful. 

His  Love  of  the  Antique  did  not  hinder  his 
ftudying  Nature,  and  his  Gc^^^  of  which 
was  very  great,  and  very  correct,  was  a  Mixture  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  His  Hand  was  eafie  and 
excellent,  and  the  Airs  of  his  Heads  bold,  noble 
and  expreffive. 

His  Thoughts  were  Sublime  j  his  Difpo[itions 
full  of  Attitudes  well  chofen  ;  his  Draperies  well 
fet,  and  his  Land/chapes  of  a  good  Gout*  His 
Tencil  Was  light  and  foft;  but  alter  the  Dearh  of 
Raphael,  who  employed  him  in  the  Paintings  of 
the  Vatican,  he  very  fcldom  coloured  his  Pieces, 
applying  himfeif  altogether  to  work  in  Frefco 
with  the  Claro  OJcuro. 

Volidoros  Genius  was  very  much  like  Julio  Ro- 
ntano's^  their  Conceptious  were  lively,  and 
form'd  after  the  Go  At  of  the  Antiqt^e,    Their  De- 

Jign 
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(Ign  was  great  and  feverc,  and  their  way  new 
and  extraordinary :  The  difference  between  them 
was,  that  Julio  Romano  animated  his  Poetical 
Compofitions  by  the  impetuofiry  of  his  Vein 
only,  and  VoUdoro  always  made  ufe  of  the  Con-^ 
trajt,  as  the  nioft  powerful  means  to  give  Life 
and  Motion  to  his  Works.  Volidoros  Genius  ap » 
pears  alfo  to  be  more  Natural,  more  Pure,  and 
more  regulated  than  Jtdio  Romano  s. 


AND%EA  COSIMO 

And 

MO(^TUO  da  FELT  no 

Were  the  firft  that  brought  Ornamenis  in  ufe 
in  the  Modern  Painting  :  They  were  both  very 
Skilful,  and  work'd  in  the  Claro  Ofcuro,  in  the 
Manner  which  the  Italians  term  5^r^/^r/,Scrarcht- 
Work.  Andrea  liv'd  64  Years,  and  Mortuo  for 
want  of  Bufinefs  turn'd  Soldier.  He  w^s  kilPd 
in  a  Battle  between  the  Venetians y  and  the  Ti^ri^ 
at  45  Years  of  Age. 

^0  S  S  0 

Was  born  at  Florence^  and  had  no  Mafter  to 
teach  him  the  Art  of  Painting,  He  apply'd  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  Michael  Angelo's  Works,  but 
formMtohimfelf  a  particular  Stile.  His  Genius  was 
fervile,  and  his  Manner  of  Dejtgning^  tho*  lear- 
ned, was  a  little  wild.    He  did  fcveral  Things  at 
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Rome  and  Peroufa  in  Rafhael's  Time.  His  Misfor^ 
tunes  brought  him  into  France,  where  Fran-^ 
CIS  I.  gave  him  a  Penfion,  and  ihe  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Buildings  at  Fontainhle^u.  He 
was  alfo  made  a  Canon  of  the  Chappel- Royal, 
and  by  the  King's  Favour,  and  his  own  Merit, 
acquired  a  great  Reputation.  We  may  fee  what 
a  Mafter  he  was  by  his  Performances  in  the  Galle- 
ry of  Fontainbleau. 

Rofjo  was  handfome,  and  had  improved  him- 
felfbythe  Knowledge  of  the  Sciences  ^  but  he  ful- 
ly'd  all  his  rare  qualities  by  his  Death,  which  he 
fliamefully  brought  on  himfelfj  for  Having 
caus'd  his  intimate  Friend  Francefco  Fellegrino  to 
be  apprehended  on  fiifpicion  of  having  robb'd 
him  of  a  con(iderableSum,he  was  delivered  over  to 
the  Magiftfates,  Who  put  him  to  the  Rack,  which 
Tellegrino  endur'd,  and  was  declared  Innocent. 
Being  clear'd  he  publifli'd  a  Pamphlet  againft 
Rojjb^  who  thinking  he  could  never  appear  after- 
wards with  Honour,  fent  to  Melun  for  Poifon, 
pretending  to  want  Vernifh,  and  taking  the 
Dofe  it  kiird  him  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the  Yeat 
1640,  in  the  Forty  Fifth  Year  of  his  Age. 


FRAN- 
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FI^JNC  BSCO  MAZZUOLO 

Surnair/d 

A^ME  GIJNO^ 

¥  om  the  place  of  his  Birth.  He  was  born  ia 
the  City  of  Farnia^  Anno  1504.  He  karnt  Pain- 
ting of  two  of  his  Coufins,  and  by  the  vivacity  and 
readinefs  of  his  Wit,  in  a  little  while  aivanc'd 
greatly  in  the  Art.  The  Chara6ler  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angela's  Works,  incited  him  to  go 
to  Rome  at  Twenty  Years  of  Age.  He  ftudy'd  the 
beft  Things,  and  particularly  Raphael's  Painting 
with  great  earneftnefs :  He  drew  feveral  Pieces 
which  got  him  Reputation,  and  the  favour  of 
Pope  Clewent  Vllth.  He  minded  his  bufinefs 
fo  ftrenuoufly,  that  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Spaniards  entered  t(pwe,  and  pillag'd  it,  the  Sol- 
diers found  Varmegiano  working  quietly,  as  Tro* 
togenes  W2is  of  old  at  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  Thir 
fecurity  furpriz*d  the  Spaniards  who  firft  en* 
ter'd  his  Houfe,  and  ijiey  were  fo  touched 
with  the  Beauty  of  his  Painting,  that  they  left 
him  without  doing  him  any  Harm  j  but  fomc 
of  their  Comrades  came  afterwards,  and  took  a- 
way  all  he  had.  Upon  this  he  returned  into 
his  own  Country,  and  pafling  through  Bologna, 
was  ftop'd  there  a  good  while  by  Bufincfs 
that  fell  in  his  way,  which  having  finifh*d  he 
went  to  Farmay  and  painted  there  very  much. 
He  play*d  well  on  the  Lute,  and  often  fpent 
more  time  on  it  than  on  his  Paiming.He  was  juftly 
L  blam'd 
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blam'd  for  giving  himfelf  over  fo  much  to  Chy- 
miflry,  that  he  tioc  only  left  off  his  Profeffion,  bat 
alfoihe  care  of  his  Perfon,  and  became  a  perfc6t 
Salvage.  He  engrav'd  feme  of  his  Dejtgns  in  Wood 
with  the  Clara  Ofcuro^  and  fome  he  Ecch'd  be- 
ing the  firft  that  praftis'd  that  fort  of  Graving,  at 
lead  in  Italy.  He  kept  one  Antonio  Frcntano,  a 
Graver,  in  his  Houfe,  who  rob'd  him  of  all  his 
Plates,  as  well  of  Copperas  of  Wood,  andalfo  of 
all  his  Defigns  which  made  Parmegimo  run  almoft 
mad,  tho'the  beft  part  of  them  were  recover'd; 
At  laft  he  fo  abandon'd  himfelf  to  ehymiftry^ 
that  he  w^afted  his  Time,  his  Money,  and  his 
Health,  and  dy'd  in  a  miferable  Condition  of  a 
Diarrhea,  accompany'd  with  a  Fever,  in  the 
Thirty  Sixth  Year  of  his  Age,  Anm  1J4.0. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of  P 
MEGIJNO. 

Tarmegianos  Genius  was  altogether  Gay  and 
EU^ganr,  and  tho'  he  invented  Things  with  cafe, 
yet  he  did  not  ftrive  fo  much  to  fiil  his  Compofiti- 
ens  with  agreeable  Obje61:s,as  to  Dejtgnh\s  Figures 
with  a  graceful  Air,  and  to  give  them  Attitudes 
which  mightAow  the  beautiful  Parts,  and  infufe 
Life  and  Action  into  the  whole.  But  hi&Under- 
fianding  being  of  no  great  Extent,  his  Intentive- 
iiefs  to  ftnifli  every  particular  Figure,  klTen'd  ve- 
ry much  the  Beauty  of  his  Exprclfion  in  gtntral. 
His  Thoughts  were  bt-fides  too  common,  and  we 
don't. find  that  he  had  penetrated  very  far  into 
the  Hea\t  of  Man,  or  ^undcrilood  the  Pailions  j 
however,-  tho'  the  Grace  of  his  Works  is  but  fu- 

peiticial, 
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perficial,  yet  *ris,  neverthelefs,  Sarprifing  and 
Charming.  . 

His  Invention  was  ready:  His  Attitudes  were 
very  graceful,  fo  were  his  Heads ;  and  'ris  vifible 
that  he  endeavour'd  more  to  pleafe  this  way, 
than  by  the  jaft  Expreffion  of  his  Subjedl.  He 
did  not  confuk  t^acure  much,  who  is  the  Mother 
of  Variety.  He  reducM  her  to  a  Habit  which 
he  contracted,  Graccfj!,  'tis  true,  but  'twas 
his  own,  and  funk  into  hat  we  call  Manner.  The 
Painter,  who  looks  upon  Nature  as  his  Objedl, 
ought  to  confider  her  in  the  Variety,  as  w^cll  as 
in  the  number  of  her  Effefits  j  and  if  we  for- 
give him  any  Reiteration  in  the  fame  Piece,  it 
muft  be  only  in  his  Dejtgns,  for  which  there  is 
no  need  of  confulting  Natur:!  fo  exaStly,  nor  to 
take  the  fame  care  as  in  a  Pifilure.  1  know  alfo, 
that  whatever  Drafts  the  Painters  in  their  Studies 
make  after  Nature,  their  particular  Gcut  con- 
fines'em  to  certain  Things,  w^hich  they  fall  up- 
on infenfiblyj  it  cannot  bt:deny'd,  but  Farmegiano 
has  often  reiterated  the  fame  Airs,  and  the  fame 
Proportions,  yet  his  choice  is  fo  fine,  that  what 
has  pleased  us  in  any  one  of  his  Works,  will  always 
pleafe  us  where-ever  we  meet  with  if. 

His  Gotit  of  De(!gn  is  loofe  and  learnt d/  but  has 
too  much  of  Idea  2it]d  Mufiner  in  it.  He  affeded 
to  make  the  Extremities  of  his  Members  delicate, 
and  fomewbat  Lean.  His  Attitudes  are  Noble, 
Lively  and  Agreeably  Contraded.  His  Airs  of  the 
Head  rather  graceful,  than  cf  a  great  Gufto.  His 
Exprelfions  general,  and  without  Character* 
His  Draperies  light,  and  well  Ccntrafied.  'Tis 
true  the  Stuff  is  almoft  always  the  fame,  and  the 
Folds  are  very  carelefs,  yet  being  but  a  few 
they  give  a  Gok  of  Grandeur  to  the  parts  they  co- 

L  t  vcn 
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ver.  They  are  often  loofe  and  flowing,  which 
adds  a  great  deal  of  Motion  to  his  Figures,  but 
the  Caufe  of  it  is  not  always  juft. 

Notwithftanding  the  vivacity  of  his  Wit,  and 
the  facility  of  his  Pencil,  he  drew  very  few  Pi- 
ftures,  fpending  moft  of  his  time  in  making  De- 
fignsy  and  engraving  them  upon  Plates.  The  lit- 
tle I  have  feen  of  his  Painting,  gives  me  a  clear 
Idea  of  a  tolerable  Claro  Ofcuro,  but  his  Local  Co- 
lour is  very  ordinary  and  common.  'Twas  this 
Tarmegiano^  who  by  the  means  of  two  Copper 
Plates  found  out  the  fecret  of  Printing  dn^  Mez,- 
Z.0  Tinto  Paper,  the  black  and  white,  and  tlius  to 
give  more  roundnefs  to  his  Vrints,  Yet  hq  did 
not  continue  the  ufe  of  this  Invention  long;,  it 
requiring  too  much  care  j  befides  his  ordinary 
Trims  were  fo  much  valu'd  by  every  Body,  and 
even  by  feveral  able  Matters  of  Painting,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  making  others. 


fpIEUlNO  del  VJGJ 

Was  born  in  Jufcany^  where  he  was  poorly 
bred,  and  was  hardly  two  Years  old  when  his 
Mother  dy'd.  His  Father  was  a  Soldier,  and  his 
Nurfe  a  fte  Goat.  He  came  young  to  Florenccy 
and  was  put  to  a  Grocer^  who  us*d  to  fend  him  to 
rhe  Painters  with  Colours  and  Pencils.  He  learnt 
of  rhem,  at  Times,  to  Defjgn^  and  in  a  little  while 
became  the  moft  skilful  of  all  the  young  Painters  \ 
in  FLrence.  An  ordinary  Painter,  whofename 
was  Fdga,  took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  and  from 
his  living  with  him,  he  was  call'd  del  Faga^  for  ! 

his 
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his  right  name  was  Buonacorp.     At  Rome  he 
worked  half  the  Week  for  Painters,  and  the  other 
half,  together  with  all  Sundays  and  Holidays,  he 
fpent  in  Study  and  Defigning.    He  had  fomcthing 
of  every  thing  that  was  good,  in  his  Compofiti- 
onsj  fometimcshe  might  have  been  found  among 
the  Ruins,  feeking  after  the  Antique  Ornaments, 
or  defigning  the  BaJJo  Relie'vos^  fometimes  in 
Michael  Angelas  Chappel,  and  fometimes  in  the 
Halls  of  iX'XQy'atican.    He  alfo  ftudyM  Anatomy, 
and  other  Sciences  neceflary  to  his  Profeffion. 
He  got  fo  much  Knowledge  by  hisinduftry,  that 
he  was  foon  known  to  the  beft  Mafters  3  and  Ra-^ 
employ'd  him  jointly  with  Giovanni  d'Udine 
and  others,  to  help  him  in  the  Epcecution  of  his 
Defi^ns.    Of  all  his  Contemporary,  Artifts,  none 
ijnderftood     the    Ornaments    and  Decorati- 
ons of  Painting  fo  well  as  he,  nor  more  boldly 
follow'd  Raphael's  Gujio^  as  is  to  be  feen  by 
the  Pictures  in  the  Vatican  Lodgings,  which  were 
perform'd  by  him,  viz,.      The  Pajjage   of  the 
Jordan  5  the  Fall  of  the  JValls  of  Jcvkho the 
Battel  in  which  Jofliua  commanded  the  Sun  to  ft  and 
ftill  3  our  Saviour  s  Nativity^  Baptifm  and  Lafi  Sup^ 
per.   Raphael's  Friendfhip  tor  him  procured  him 
other  con fider able  Works  in  the  Vatican,  and 
Pierino  flicw'4  his  Gratitude  by  his  particular 
Affedlion  to  him  j  bm  the  Plague  driving  him 
out  of  Rome,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  ha« 
ving  painted  fome  Pieces  he  went  back  to  Rome. 
Raphael  being  dead,  he  joined  with  Julio  Romano, 
and  Frmcefco  il  Fattore  to  finifli  the  Worksin  the 
Vatican,  which  were  left  impetfeSl  by  their  Ma- 
tter :  And  to  confirm  their  Friendfhip,  he  mar- 
ry'd  FrancefcosSi^ti  in  the  Year  15x5  i  yet  they 
were  feperaied  two  Years  afterwards  j  when  the 
L  3  Spani^ 
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Spaniards  befieg'd  Rome  Tierlm  was  taken  Prifon- 
er,  and  fore  d  to  pay  a  large  Sum  for  his  Ranfome . 
He  went  to  Genoa^  where  he  was  employ'd  by 
Prince  Doria  to  paint  a  Palace  which  he  was 
then  Building.  In  this  work  he  made  ufe  of 
Cartoons,  the  convenience  of  which  he  difcover'd 
to  one  Geronimo  Trevifano^  a  Painter  who  had 
laught  at  them,  and  to  others  who  earner  to  him 
to  learn  the  advantage  of  them.  From  thence 
he  remov'd  to  Fifa,  intending  at  his  Wife's  re- 
queft  to  fccrle  there,-  but  after  he  had  drawn 
fome  PiSturcSj  he  returned  zo  Genoa,  and  work'd 
again  for  Prince  Doria,  He  then  went  a  fecond 
time  to  Pifa,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where 
Pope  Vaul  and  Cardinal  Famefe  gave  him  fo 
much  work,  that  he  was  forc'd  to  commit  the 
Exectitlcn  of  it  to  Others,  and  content  himfelf 
with  making  the  Dejigns. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Pope  fcnt  for  Titian  to 
Rome,  which  made  Pimw^?  fo  jealous,  andgriev'd 
him  fo  much,  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  ob- 
lige him  not  to  ftay  there  long,  and  to  haften 
back  to  Venice,  in  which  he  lucceeded.  The 
multiplicity  of  Pierinos  Bufineff,  and  his  vivacity 
in  his  Performances,  dfain'd  his  Spiiirs  in  the 
flower  of  his  Age.  At  two  and  forty  Years  old 
he  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  viffting  his  Friends, 
and  liv'd  pleafancly  till  his  Forty-feventh  Year 
when  he  dy'd  of  an  Avcpkxy^  Anno  1547. 


Rcfledlion? 
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Reflexions  on   the  Works  of  f  I E- 
(IimO  del  VAG  A, 

Of  all  Raphaers  Difciples,   Tierino  del  Vaga 
kept  ihe  Character  of  his  Matter  longeft,    I  mean 
his  Exterior  CharaBer^  and  as  we  fay,  his  Manner 
of  Dejtgning,  for  he  wanted  very  much  of  the 
iinenefs  of  RaphaeTs  thinking.    He  had  a  parti- 
cular Genius  for  the  Decoration  of  Places,  ac- 
cording to  their  Guftoms.    His  Invention  in  this 
kind  of  Painting  was  very  Ingenious  ^  Gracey 
and  order  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  his , 
Difpojitionsy  which  are  ordinary  in  his  Pictures, 
are  wonderful  in  his  Ornaments:  Some  of  them 
he  has  made  little,  and  (ome  great,  and  plac'd 
rhem  both  with  fo  much  Art,  that  they  fet  off 
one  another  by  Comparifon,  and  by  the  Contrafi. 
His  Figures  are  difpos'd  and  defignd^  according  to 
Raphael^  Gufro  j  and  if  Raphael  gave  him,  at  firft, 
fome  light  Sketches  of  Ornaments,  as  he  did  to 
Ciovanni  d'Ud'ine^    he  Executed  them  to  Admi- 
ration, and  by  ;he  Habit  he  contracted,  and  by 
the  Vivacity  of  his  Wit  he  acquir'd,  in  this  fort  of 
Painting,  an  univerfal  Reputation.     The  Tapi^ 
firies  of  the  fe^en  Planets  in  [even  Pieces^  which 
Pierwo  defign'd  for  Diana  de  Poitiers^   and  which 
are  now  at  Monfteur^  the  firft  Prefidents^  is  a  fufH- 
(Cient  Confirmation  of  what  I  havefaid. 
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GIOrjNNI  J'UDINB 

Was  fo  called  from  UMne  in  FriuU,  where  he 
was  born,  ^nno  14915.  When  he  was  very  young 
he  went  to  t^enlce^  and  his  Inclination  leading 
him  to  Painting,  he  put  himfelf  to  Giorglone^ 
whofe  Difciple  he  was  feveral  Years.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome^  where  Balthaz^ar  Cafiiglioni^  Se- 
cretary to  the  Duke  of  Mantua^  prefented  him 
to  Raphael.  Gio'vanm  d'Udine  did  FigutCS  very 
well,  yet  his  Mafter  piece  was  Animals,  efpe- 
cially  Birds,  to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  par- 
ticularly applyM  himfelf,  and  wrote  a  Treatife 
of  the  latter.  He  carefully  cxamin'd  the  jin- 
tique  Ornaments,  and  took  delight  in  Painting 
after  Nature,  thofe  inanimate  Objeds  that  ferye 
for  the  Decoration  of  Pidlures  j  which  was  the 
eafieft  and  readieft  way  to  Glory.  For  jchis  Rea- 
fon,  Raphael  employed  him  about  the  Orna- 
ments  of  his  Pidtures ;  efpecially  thofe  in  Stucco^ 
which  he  underftood  very  well  The  Mufical 
Ihftruments  in  Rapb^ePs  Pi^ure,  of  St,  Cecilia  at 
Bologna,  were  done  by  Udine  as  alfo  all  the 
Decorations  of  the  Paintings  of  the  Pope*s 
Lodgings,  and  chofe  of  la  Vigne  Madame.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  reviving  the  Art  of 
Stucco^  and  the  way  of  ufing  it.  He  found  out 
the  true  matter  which  the  Ancients  made  ufe  of 
in  this  fort  of  Work,  being  a  Compofition  of 
Lime  and  Marble  Powder,  very  fine,  which  the 
Modern  Attifts  have  ever  finceputin  Practice. 
He  was  in  hopes  that  Pope  Leo  X.  who  was  very 
well  pleased  with  his  Labours,  would  have  re- 
warded  him ,  but  feeing  himfelf  difappointed  by 
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Ills  HoHnefs's  Death,  he  took  a  diftaft  ro  Painting 
and  retir'd  to  XJdim.  Some  time  after  he  quit- 
ted his  Profeffion,  he  had  a  mind  to  go  to  Roma 
out  of  Devotion,  and  tho'  he  wasdifguis'd  like 
a  Pilgrim,  and  mingled  among  the  Kdbb\tyVafari 
meeting  him  by  chance  at  the  P^////w^  Gate,  knew 
him,  and  perfwaded  him  to  Paint  for  Pope 
Tius  IV.  for  whom  Giovanni  d^Udine  aft:crwards 
did  the  Decorations  of  ftveral  Pieces.  He  lov'd 
Sports  fo  well,  that  he*s  thought  to  have  been  the 
Inventor  of  the  Stalking-Horfe^  which  Poachers 
now  ufe  to  come  at  Birds  with.  He  dy'd  Anno 
I ^64,  Aged  ThreelcoreandTen,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  his  defire,  in  the  Rotunda^  near  Ra- 
f>hael  his  Matter, 

(PELLEGBINO  daMODEUA 

Work'd  with  Raphael's  other  Difciples  in 
the  Paintings  of  the  Vatican^  and  made  feve- 
ral  Pictures  of  his  own  at  Rome.  After  his  Ma- 
tter's Death  he  returned  to  Modena^  and  fol/ow*d 
his  Bufinefs  with  Induftry  and  Succefs.  Hedy'd 
of  fome  Wounds  he  received  in  endeavouring 
to  refcue  his  Son,  who  had  committed  a  Murder 
in  one  of  the  publick  Streets  of  that  City. 
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DO  MEN  ICO  BECCJFIUMI 

Otherwife  call'd 
M  ICA^inO  da  SI  EN  J 

Was  aPcafanf  $Son,  and  born  in  a  Village  near 
Siena.  His  Father's  Name  was  Pacio,  and  he  us*d 
to  call  his  Son  Mkarino.  His  firft  employment 
was  keeping  of  Sheep,  and  it  happened  that  21 
Citizen  of  Slem^  whofe  Name  was  Beccafiumiy 
coming  by  one  day  as  he  was  fitting  by  a  River, 
his  Flocks  Grazing  about  him,  obferv'd  that  he 
drew  Figures  on  the  Sand  with  a  Stick,  which 
gave  him  a  good  Opinion  of  him,  and  he  re- 
folv'd  to  improve  the  Talent  which  he  difcover*d 
in  him.  He  rook  him  into  his  Service,  and  had 
him  taught  to  Defign.  Dmenko's  Genius  affifting 
hjmin  his  Studies,  he  foon  became  a  Matter.  He 
at  firft  copy'd  iome  Pieces  of  Ferugmo,  and  then 
went  toi5:^/^(?,whcre  he  encreas'd  in  theKnowlege 
of  his  Art,  by  ftudyir  g  Raphael  2ind  Michael  An- 
gelos  Works.  Believing  he  was  now  able  to  ftand 
by  himfelf,  he  refurn'd  lo  Siena,  did  feveral  Pi- 
fluresiri  OIl^mdDifi-e?nper,  and  fome  confiderable 
Pieces  in  Fr^/cc?,  which  brought  him  into  credit. 
But  what  fapported  his  Reputation  a  long  time, 
VJzs  his  Work  of  tb^  Pavement  of  the  great 
Church  in  Siena.  Thh  {  .  f  ,rmance  was  of  the 
kind  of  Chro  Ojruro^  and  was  done  by  means  of 
two  forts  of  Stones.thcone  white  for  the  Lights, 
and  the  other  brown  for  the  Shadows  j  and  thefe 
Stones  being  thu?  join'din  the  Dimenfions,  agree-: 
able  to  the  Claro  Ofcuro  of  the  Objcdls  which 
were  to  be  rcprefented,  the  Artift,  by  making 
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deep  holes,  and  filling  them  up  with  black  Pitdi, 
cou'd  draw  Lines,  and  give  Union,  Roundnels 
and  Force  to  his  Figures.  One  Duccio,2.  Painter 
in  Siena^  invented  this  fort  of  Work  in  the  Year 
bat -Bec^r^/^/wi  brought  it  to  Perfe6lion. 
He  engrav'd  feveral  of  his  Defigns  in  Wood,  was 
a  good  Sculftor  and  Fcundtr^  of  which  he  gave 
fufficient  Proofs  in  Genoa^  whither  he  went  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  Life,  and  having  left 
many  Proofs  of  his  Induftry  and  Capacity,  dy'd 
there  in  the  65th  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno  1549. 

BJLTHAZJE  PE^UZZl 

Of  the  fame  City  of  Slenay  was  famous  at  the 
fame  time.  He  Painted  in  the  Palace  of  Ghigi 
in  the  Churches,  and  on  the  Frqntifpieccs  of  fe-- 
veral  Houfes  in  Ronie.  He  undcrftood  perfedtly 
the  Mathematics  and  ArchiteBure^  and  rcviv'd  the 
Ancient  Decorations  of  the  Stage,  as  he  lliew'd 
in  the  Reign  of  Leo  X.  • 

When  Cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bihiena  had  the 
Pliy  called  La  Callandra^  one  of  the  befl  Italian 
Dramatic  Pieces,reprefented  for  thcEntertainment 
of  the  Pope,  Balthafar  made  the  Scenes,  and  a- 
dorn'd  them  with  fo  many  Places,  Streets,  and, 
feveral  forrs  of  Buildings  that  they  were  ad- 
mir'd  by  all  the  World  3  and,  indeed,  'twas  he 
that  fhew'd  the  way  to  all  the  Engineers,  and 
Makers  of  Machines  that  came  after  him  in 
this  bufinefs.  He  was  employ 'd  about  divers 
things,  as  well  at  St.  Peters  as  elfewhere,  and 
prepared  the  Magnificent  Ornanaents  for  the 
Coronation  of  Pope  Clement  VIL  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  at  Rome  when  Ch^irksViKs 

Army 
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Army  Sacked  that  City.    The  Soldiers  plunder'd 
him,  us'd  him  ill,  and  to  get  out  of  their  Hands 
he  was  forc'd  to  draw  the  Pidlure  of  Gharks 
Duke  of  Bourhon^  the  Imperial  General,  after  he 
was  dead.    As  foon  as  he  got  his  Liberty  he  took 
Shipping  at  Tort  Hercules,  and  went  to  Siena^ 
whither  he  canie,  after  having  been  robM  by  the 
Way.    The  Citizens  of  Siena  fet  him  at  Work  to 
Fortify  their  City,  which  he  did,  and  then  re- 
turn'd  to  Rome^  where  he  drew  Defigns  for  fome 
Palaces.    He  there  began  his  Book  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Rome^  and  a  Comment  on  Vitruvius^ 
for  which  he  made  the  Cuts,  according  as  h^ 
proceeded  in  the  Work,  which  Death  put  a  flop 
to  in  the  Year  i  ?3<5.  being  fcarce  thirty  fix  Years 
of  Age.    *Tis  thought  he  was  Poifon*d  by  his 
Competitors.    Seba^ian  Serli  had  his  Writings 
and  Defigns  which  he  made  great  Ufe  of  in  the 
Treatife  of  Architeilure  ihat  he  publi(h*d. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUdNAROTl 

Son  of  Lodovico  Buonaroti  Simoni,  of  the  An- 
cieni  Family  of  the  Counts  of  Camfes^  \N2l^  born 
in  the  Year  1474.  in  the  Caftle  of  Chiup,  in  the 
Territory  of  Arez,z,o  in  Tufcany^  where  his  Father 
and  Mother  then  liv*d.  He  was  put  to  Nurfe  in 
the  Village  of  Stttiniam^  a  place  noted  for  the 
refort  ot  Sculptors,  of  whom  his  Nurfes  Hus- 
band was  one,  which  gave  rife  to  the  faying  of 
him,  That  Michael  Angelo/J/^rFi  in  Sculpture  with 
his  Milk.  His  violent  Inclination  to  Defigning^ 
oblig'd  his  Parents  to  place  him  with  Domenico 
Ghirlandaw.  The  Progrefs  he  made  raised  the 
jealoufy  of  his  fellow-Difciples  fa  much,  that 
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Tcrrlgiano,  one  of  them,  gave  him  a  blow  on  thie 
Nofe,  the  marks  of  which  he  carry'd  to  his 
Grave.  He  thought  the  beft  way  to  be  revenged 
on  him  was  to  overcome  him  in  his  Profeflion, 
and  by  his  Studies  and  ProdudtiopS,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Competition  of  his  Co;iipanion$,  and 
acquire  the  efteem  of  Perfons  of  the  beft  Quality 
and  Intereft,  which  he  dideffedlually. 

He  eredled  an  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture at  Florence^  under  the  Protedlion  of  Lorenx^o 
M  Medicis^  who  was  a  loVer  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
was  beftowing  his  Care  and  Application  upon  it 
when  the  Troubles  of  the  Houfe  of  MedUis  o- 
blig*d  hira  to  remove  to  Bologna^  from  whence  he 
went  to  Venice^  and  from  thence  returned,  in  a 
little  while,  to  Florence.  'Twas  about  this  time, 
he  made  an  Image  of  Cupid^  carry*d  it  to  Rome^ 
broke  off  one  of  its  Arms,  and  bury'd  it,  keep- 
ing the  Arm  by  him.  He  buryM  it  in  a  place 
which  he  knew  was  to  be  dug  up,  and  the  Cupid 
being  found,  was  fold  to  the  Cardinal  of  St  Gre- 
gory for  Antique:  Michael  Angela  difcover'd  the 
fallacy  to  him,  by  fliewing  him  the  Arm  he  had 
referv'd  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Works  he  performed  at  R  me^  and  Bra- 
mantels  Advice,  whom  Raphael  had  inftigated  to 
it,  put  the  Pope  on  Painting  his  Chappel  and  em- 
ploying Michael  Angela  about  if.  Michael 
lent  for  feveral  Florentine  Painters  to  aflift  hitn, 
among  whom  were  Graimachio  Bisgiard'mo,  and 
Giuliano  di  San  Gallo^  the  latter  underftanding 
Frejco  very  well,  which  Michael  Angelokntv^  lit- 
tle of  The  Painting  being  finiili'd,  moftof  the 
Painters,  and  particularly  Raphael's  expedlacioa 
was  balk'd,  for  he  had  never  de(ir*d  his  Friend 
Brawante  to  procure  that  Etuployment  for  his 

Com^ 
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fcompetitoi%hadhe  not  thought  the  Taskgreater 
than  he  cou'd  go  thro'  with.  Bramante^  as  we 
have  faid  in  the  Life  of  Raphael^  was  entrufted 
by  Michael  Angeloy  with  the  Key  of  the  Chappel, 
and  an  Order  to  let  no  body  whatfoevcr  fee  his 
Work  :  However,  he  once  admitted  Raphael.who 
found  the  Painting  to  be  of  fo  great  a  Gu/lo  of 
De/Ign^  that  he  refolv*d  to  make  his  advantage 
of  if,  and,  indeed,  in  the  firft  Pi6lure  which  Ra- 
fhael  producM  afterwards,  and  that  was  the  Pro- 
phet Jfaiah^  for  the  Church  of  St.  Aufiin^  Michael 
jingelo  immediately  difcover'd  Bramante\  Trea- 
chery. This  Paffage  is  the  gr^^ateft  praile  that 
can  be  given  to  Mkhael  Angela's  Works,  and  is, 
at  the  lame  time,  a  proof  of  Raphael^  Love  of 
his  Art  j  That  he  wou'd  rrtake  ule  of  what  was 
good,  even  in  the  Works  of  his  Enemies,  not  fo 
much  for  his  own  Glory,  as  for  the  Glory  of  his 
Profeffion. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Julius  II.  Michael  Angeto 
Went  to  Florence^  where  he  made  that  admirable 
Piece  of  Sculpture^  the  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence.  He  wa-s  interrupted  by  the  Wars,  the 
Citizens  obliging  him  to  Work  on  the  Fortifica- 
tions of  the  City ;  but  forefeeing  that  their  Pre- 
cautions wou'd  be  ufelefs,  he  reiriov'd  from  F/o- 
rence  to  Ferrara,  and  thcnce  to  Venice,  The  Doge 
Gritti  wou'd  fain  have  entertain'd  him  m  his 
Service,  but  all  he  cou'd  get  out  of  him  was  a 
Dejtgn  of  the  Bridge  ^lalto :  For  Michael  Angela 
was  an  excellent  Architc6i,  as  one  may  fee  by 
the  Palace  of  Fameje,  by  his  own  Houie,  and 
by  the  Capitol^  which  is  an  EJifce  of  a  great 
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VVhen  he  veturn'd  to  Florence,  he  painted  the 
Fable  of  L^i^,  with  Jufiter  turn'd  into  a  Swan, 
for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara^  which  piece  being  not 
enough  efteem'd,  he  fent  it  by  Mlnlo,  his  Difci- 
ple,  inco  Fr^w^:^,  together  with  two  Box^s  of  2>e- 
Jtgns,  the  beft  and  greateft  part  of  his  Thoughts. 
Francis  L  bought  thc7.ada^  and  put  it  up  at  Fon- 
taine bleau,  and  the  Defigns  were  difperft  up  and 
down  by  thefudden  Death  of  Mlnio.    The  airjo** 
rous  Palfion  of  this  L^da  w^is  reprefented  fo 
liveliiv,  and  fo  lafcivioully,  that  Monfieur  Je  No- 
yersy  Minifter  of  State,  order  d  it  to  be  burnt  out 
of  a  fcruple  of  Confciende. 

By  the  command  of  Paul  III.  Michael  AngeJo 
painted  his  famous  Piece  of  the  Lafi  Judgment^ 
which  is  an  inexhauftible  ftore  of  Science,  for  all 
thofe  that  would  dive  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
Dejtgn  is  of  a  great  Gufio.  He  took  an  incredi- 
ble deal  of  Pains  to  reach  the  Perfcdion  of  his 
Art.  Helov'd  Solitude,  and  usM  to  fay,  That 
Fainting  was  jealous^  and  requir  d  the  Tvhole  Man  to 
herfelf.  Being  ask'd,  Why  he  did  not  marry'?  He 
anfwer'd,  Vaintiitg  was  his  Wife,  and  his  Works 
his  Children,  Michael  Angela  had  great  Ideas^ 
which  he  did  not  borrow  from  his  Matters,  His; 
ftudying  after  the  Antique,  and  the  Elevation  of 
his  Genius  infpir'd  him  v.ath  them.  His  De/tgns 
were  learn'd  and  correct,  and  the  Gujlo,  if  I  may 
u.e  the  Phra(e,  terrible,  and  if  feme  Perfons 
cannot  find  in  them,  the  Elegance  of  the  Antique 
they  muft  allow,  that  his  Gufio  is  rich,  and 
that  common  Nature  in  comparifon  with  it  is 
poor. 

Raphael,  as  we  have  obferv*d,  was  obliged  to 
him  tor  the  alteration  of  his  Manner^  which  h<5 
learnt  at  the  fight  of  Pope  Sixtm^s  Chapptl,  for 
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before  that  he  had  ftill  too  much  of  Verugino^s 
in  his  Compofitions.  There  are  fevcral  Perfons, 
who  rho*  thty  coi  »fefs  Michael  Angelo^s  Thowghis 
are  great,  yet  will  not  allow  *em  ro  be  natural, 
and  think  they  are  fometimes  Extravagant.  They 
fayalfo,  that  though  his  are  learned,  they 

are  over-charg*d  3  that  he  has  taken  too  many 
Licences  againft  the  Rules  of  Perfpeifizfe,  and  that 
he  did  not  underftand  Colourings  of  which  we 
fliall  fay  more  in  our  Refledions  on  his  Works. 
'Tis  enough  to  let  the  World  know  that  this  great 
Man  was  belov'd  and  efteem'd  by  all  the  Sove- 
reign Princes  of  his  time,  and  that  he  will  be 
flill  the  Admiration  of  Pofterity,  He  dy'd  at 
Rowe^  Anno  1564,  at  Ninety  Years  Old,  Cojmo 
di  Medicis  ordered  his  Body  to  be  fecretly  un- 
bury'd,and  brought  to  Florence,  where  he  was  in- 
terred in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  which 
Magnificent  Obfequies  were  performed  for 
him,  and  his  Tomb  is  to  be  feen  in  Marble, 
confifting  of  three  Figures,  Painting,  Sculpture  and 
Architecture,  all  of  his  own  hand. 

%efieBions  on  the  Works  of  MICHAEL 
JKG  ELO. 


Michael  Angelo  was  one  of  the  firft  that  ba- 
nifti'd  the  little  Manner^  and  the  remainders  of 
the  Gothic  out  of  Italy.  His  Genius  was  of  a  vaft 
extent  and  his  Temper  made  his  Guflo  incline  to 
Severity  and  Caprice,  yet  among  his  Capricious 
Imaginations,if  there  are  fomc  things  extravagant^ 
there  are  others  Angularly  beautiful,  and  of  what 
kind  foever  his  Thoughts  were,  they  were  always 
Great.  The 
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The  Criticks  of  that  Age  preferring  the  Ex* 
ceilence  of  Defign  to  all  the  other  parts  of  Pain- 
ting, Michael  Angelo  ftudy'd  it  with  incredible 
affiduity,  and  arriv'd  to  a  great  Knowlege  of 
that  Art,  as  may  be  feen  by  his  Pictures  and 
Sculptures  3  yet  he  did  not  join  the  Purity  and 
Elegance  of  the  Contours  or  Out  lines^  to  his 
Grand  Gujlo^  for  having  made  his  Obfervation 
on  the  Body  of  Man,  as  it  is  in  its  grcateft 
force,  he  drew  the  Members  of  his  Figures  too 
powerful,  and,  as  we  fay,  loaded  his  Dejign^  not 
that  he  negle£fed  the  Antique^  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  be  indebted  for  his  Art  to  any  thing 
but  himfclf.  He  alfo  examined  Nature,  whoni 
he  looked  upon  as  his  Objed  more  than  the  An- 
tique Statues,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  Copy. 
He  underftood  perfe6lly  well  the  knitting  of  the 
Bones,  the  joyning  of  the  Members,  the  Origin^ 
infertions  andOffices  of  theMufcles^  and,  indeed, 
he  was  fo  eonfcious  of  his  own  Skill,  that  he 
took  too  much  care  to  let  the  Spectator  fee  it, 
for  he  expreft  the  Parts  of  the  Body  fo  ftrongly, 
that  he  feem*d  to  forget  there  was  a  Skin  above 
the  Mufcles  which  foften*d  them :  HoWcVer,  he 
has  obferv'd  this  more  in  his  Sculpture,  than  ill 
his  Paintings. 

His  Attitudes  are,  for  the  moft  part,  difagrec^ 
able,  the  Airs  of  his  lleais  fierce,  his  Draperies  nOt 
open  enough,  and  his  Expre^om  not  very  natu- 
iafj  yet,  as  wild  as  his  Produdions  are,  there's 
Elevation  in  his  Thoughts,  and  Noblenefs  in 
^is  Figures:  In  fhorr,  the  Grandeur  of  hi^Gufio 
is  a  proper  remedy  for  the  mearnefs  of  the  J7e- 
ml^h  It  was  even  of  ufe  to  Raphael^  as  we  have 
faid  already,  to  cure  him  of  that  drynefs  which 
hclcarntof  Fietro  Verugino. 

M  Mdael 
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Michael  Afjgelo  knew  very  little  of  Colonrin^, 
his  Carnations  have  too  much  of  the  Brick-Co- 
lour for  the  Lights,  and  of  black  for  the  Sha- 
dows ;  tho'  'tis  not  certain  whether  he  colour'df 
his  Pidures  himfelf,  or  whether  he  employ 'd  fome 
Florentine  Painters,  whom  he  fent  for  to  help  him 
in  his  great  Undertakings.  The  Pictures  which 
Fra:  Baftiano  drew  after  Michael  Jngelo's  Dejtgns^ 
are  not  like  the  others,  the  Colouring  is  better, 
and  has  fomething  of  the  Venetian  Gufto,  To  re- 
turn to  the  Defigns  of  Michael  Angdo^  which  are 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  his  Productions,  if  they 
are  not  entirely  perfe6t,  there  is  fo  much  Science 
in  them,  that  his  Works  will  contribute  a  great 
deal  towards  making  Students,  Mafters,  if  they 
have  difcernment  enough  to  ufe  them  as 
they  ought  5  neverthelefs  'twou'd  be  Matter 
o\  wonder  if  Michael  Angers  Reputation  had 
liv'd  till  now,  in  cafe  his  Knowledge  of  Sculp- 
ture, and  of  Civil  and  Military  Archiredure,  had 
rot  been  more  Celebrated  than  his  Skill  in  Pain- 
ting. 

SEBJSrUNO  da  VEKETIA 

Commonly  cali*d 
Fra  BJS  TIJNO  del  (PIOUBO 

Tookhis  Name  from  an  Office  given  him 
by  Pope  Clement  VII:  in  the  Lead  Mines.  He 
was  born  at  Fenice^2ind  his  firftMafler  was  Gio'vanni 
Bellino,  whom  he  left  on  account  of  his  Age  to 
place  himfelf  with  Giorgione^  of  whom  he  learnt 
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i  Gup  of  Colouring, which  he  never  quieted.  He 
had  got  a  good  Reputation  at  Venice,  when  Att^ 
gu^lniChigi  C2ixxy^d,  him  to  Ri^m^  where  he  ap- 
ply'd  himfelf  to  Michael  Angela,  who  lik*d  him 
fo  well,  that  he  took  extraordinary  care  to  teach 
him  Defigis,  that  he  might  juftify  the  Choice 
Fra  Bafiiano  had  made  of  him  for  his  Mailer,  ra- 
ther than  Raphael,  for  the  Painters  of  Rcme 
were  at  that  time  divided,  fome  were  for  Ra-- 
fhaeU  and  fonie  for  Mkhael  Angela.  Fra  Bafiiano 
wou'd  not  only  not  make  choice  of  Raphael  for  his 
Mafter,  but  he  fct  up  for  his  Competitor,  to 
which  end  he  drew  the  Picture  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration at  the  fame  time  that  Raphael  made  his  for 
Francis  I.  In  this  Pi6lure  he  reprefents  the  Re- 
furredtion  of  Lazarus.  The  Piece  is  at  N^r-- 
bonne. 

After  Hafhael'sD^Qiih,  Fra  Bafiiam,hyhi%Q^n 
Merit,  and  the  Protedlion  of  Michael  Angela,  be- 
came the  chief  Painter  in  B^me*  Julia  Romano 
only  difputed  that  Title  with  him.  Certain  it 
is  Fra  Bafiiano  %  Manner  was  Grand,  and  'tis  e- 
nough  to  fay,  that  his  Works  were  like  Michael 
Angela  s  for  the  Defign,  and  like  Giorgione\  for 
the  Colouring.  He  was  a  long  time  about  his 
Pidlures,  which  v^as  the  reafon  he  left  many 
of  them  Impcrfedt.  There  is  a  very  fine  one  of 
his,  The  Vifitation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Chappel  Roy- 
al at  FontainhleaH. 

Fra.  Bafiiano,  notwithftanding  his  Preference 
of  Michael  Angela  to  J{afhael,  quarrcli'd^with  the 
former,  who  was  angry  with  him  for  attempting 
to  paint  a  Picture  in  Oil,  contrary  to  his  Opini- 
on. His  Matter  faid  that  fort  of  Painting  was 
proper  for  Women,  and  that  Frefco  was  really  the 
Work  of  a  Man,  His  Office  in  the  Lead  Mines 
M  %  bring- 
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bringing  him  in  fufficient  toSubfift  him  handfome- 
ly  ,and  being  naturally  a  Lover  of  eafe,  he  bent  his 
Thoughts  only  to  make  his  Life  eafy,  fome- 
times  Exercifing  himfelf  with  Poetry,  and  fome- 
times  with  Miifick,  for  he  play'd  very  well  ori 
the  Lute*  He  found  out  the  way  of  Painting  in 
Oil  upon  Walls,  fo  that  the  Colours,  fliou*d  not 
change  which  Was  by  a  Plaifter  composed  of  Pitch, 
Maftic  and  Quick.  Lime.  He  dy*d  inr  the  Year 
1547.  ^S^^  Years. 

VJNIELE  %ICCIARELLI 
da  VOL  TE(t(^%^A 

This  laft  Name,  by  which  he  commonly  waa 
caird,  was  given  him  from  the  Place  of  his  Birth, 
VoUerra  in  Tufcany.  He  was  Difciple  firft  to  Aty- 
iony  de  Verceil^  and  afterwards  to  Balthaz^ar  of 
Siena :  But  in  the  end  he  apply'd  himfelf  wholly 
to  Michael  Angela's  Manner,  who,  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  was  his  Proteftor.  His  fineft  Pieces  are 
at  Barney  in  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
Mount.  He  left  "Painting  to  follow  Sculpture^  and 
made  the  Horfe  in  Brafs  which  is  in  Place 
Roy  ale  at  Paris.  This  Horfe  was  intended  for 
the  Statue  of  Henry  U.  but  Daniel  had  not  time 
to  finifh  it.  His  extraordinary  Application  to 
his  Bulinefs,  and  his  Melancholly  Humour,  ha- 
ften*d  his  Death,  which  put  an  end  to  his  Labours 
In  the  57th  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno 
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FRANCESCO  PR/MATlCCIO 

Was  of  a  Noble  Family  in  Bohgna.  His  Friends 
perceiving  he  had  a  violent  Inclination  to  DeJIgny 
permitted  him  to  go  to  Mantua^  where  he  was 
fix  Years  a  Difciple  to  Julio  Romano.  He  became 
fo  skilful  in  that  time,  that  he  made  Battles  in 
Stucco^  and  Bajjo  Relievo,  better  than  any  of  the 
young  Painters  of  Manttta^  who  were  Julio  B^- 
?mnos  Pupils. 

He  aflifted  Julio  Romano  in  Executing  his  De- 
Jigns^  and  Francis  I.  fending  to  l{ome  for  a  Man 
that  un.derftood  Pieces  in  Stucco,  primaticcio  was 
t;)ie  Perfon  chofen  for  this  Service.  The  King 
put  fuch  a  Confiderxe  in  him^  that  he  fent  him 
to  Rome  in  the  Year  1 540.  to  buy  Antiques.  He 
brought  back  with  him  one  hundred  and  fo^irr 
fcore  Statues,  with  a  great  number  of  Bufio^s.  He 
had  Moulds  made  by  Giacomo  Baroccio  di  Vigmla^ 
of  the  Statues  of  Venus,  Laocoon,  Commodns^  the 
lihr,  the  Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at  Behidere,  and 
Trajanh  Pillarj  in  order  to  have  them  Caft  in 
Brafs. 

After  Roffos  Death  he  had  the  Place  of  Super- 
Intendant  of  the  Buildings  given  him,  and  in  a  little 
time  fioifh'd  thcGallery  which  his  PredecefTor  had 
begun.  He  brought  fo  many  Statues  of  Marble 
and  Brafs  to  Fmainbleau,  that  it  feem'd  another 
i^(9we,as  wtllfor  the  number  of  the  Antiques,  as 
for  his  own  Works  in  Painting  and  Stupco.  Hoger 
of  Bologna^  Profpero  Fontana,Gio^anniBattifia^Bagna 
cavaUo,  and  Nicholas  of  Modena,  Were  thofe  he 
employed  moft  undei  him.  The  Skill  and  Dili^ 
gencc  of  the  latter  were  very  extraordinary. 
"    ■  M   3  Trirji;^ 
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Priwatkcio  was  fo  eftcem'd  in  France^  that  110- 
ihing  of  any  Confequence  was  done  without 
him,  that  had  Relation  to  Pciiniing  or  l^uilding. 
He  dirtdled  the  Preparations  for  all  Feflivds^  Tur- 
naments,  and  MaJcaraJes,  He  was  made  Abbot  of 
St, Martins  at  Troyes.znd  liv*d  fo  great,  that  he  was 
refpe(Scd  as  a  Courtier,  as  well  as  a  Painter.  He 
and  liojjo  taught  the  French  2l  good  Gujlo,  for 
before  their  time,  what  they  had  done  in  the 
Arts  was  very  inconfiderable,  and  hadfomething 
of  the  Goihich  in  ir.  Vrimatkclo  dy'd  in  a  good 
old  Age,  having  been  favoured  and  carefs*d  in 
four  Reigns  • 

^ELLEG%^lNO  TIFJLT)! 

Caird  otherwife 
TELLEGRINOda  BOLOGNA 

Where  he  was  born.  He  was  the  Son  of  an 
ArchiteB  of  Milan^?^ndi  had  fuch  a  Genius  for  the 
Sciences,  that  of  himfelf  he  Dej%;?V/feveral  things 
at  Rome  and  Bologna^  and  became  one  of  the  beft 
Maftcrs  of  his  Time  in  the  Arts  of  Vamting  and 
jirchiteUure  borhCivil  andMilitary.  He  firftftew'd 
his  Capacity  at  Rome^  and  acquired  a  Reputation 
there :  But  whatever  Succefs  his  Works  had,  the 
Workman  was  very  unfortunate,  either  for  that 
he  did  nor  know  what  Price  to  fet  on  his  Pieces,or 
that  he  could  never  be  contented.  He  was  fo  Cha-. 
grin'd  at  his  ill  Fortune,  that  he  would  often  be- 
moan itj  and  onedayPopeGre^^^rj/XIII.goingout  at 
the  Gate  Angelica  to  take  the  Air,  and  happening 
to  leave  the  common  Road,  heard  a  complaining 

Voice 
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Voice,  which  feem'd  to  come  from  behind  a 
Bufli  3  he  followed  it  by  little  and  little,  till  he  faw 
a  Man  lying  on  the  Ground  under  a  Hedge.  The 
Pope  came  up  to  him,  and  finding  it  wasP^//^- 
grlno^  ask'd  him  why  he  complain'd  fo  ?  Tou 
fefj  fays  VelJegrino^  a  Man  in  Defpair  j  I  Love  my 
TrofeJJion^  I  [fare  m  Tains  to  undtrftand  it  I  Work 
with  ajjidiiity^  md  endeavour  to  jini^  my  Pieces  fo 
much.that  1  am  never Jatisfy  d ivith  'ivhat  1  have  done  j 
yet  all  my  Fains  is  to  no  purpofe^  I  am  fo  little  reward^ 
ed  for  it^  I  have  fcarce  ^i^hereivithal  to  Live,  Not 
being- able  therefore  to  bear  this  hard- hap ^  I  wander  d 
hither  with  a  full  refohtion  to  ftarve  my  felf  ra- 
ther than  endure  fo  great  Mlfery  any  longer.  The 
Pope  chid  him  fevercly,  and  having  at  length 
brought  him  to  himfelf,  promis'd  him  his  AIR- 
fiance  in  all  things.  And  Painting  not  turning  to 
account  with  him,  his  Holinefs  advis'd  him  to 
apply  himfelf  to  Architeilure  in  which  he  had 
already  ftiewn  bis  Skill,  giving  him  aflurances 
he  w^ou'd  employ  him  in  his  Buildings.  Tel- 
legrino  foUow'd  his  advice,  and  became  a 
great  ArchiteB^  a  great  Engineer,  and  built  feve- 
ral Stately  Palaces  which  might  have  contented 
him,  had  he  been  more  out  of  Love  with  the 
VVorld  than  he  was. 

Returning  into  his  own  Country,  Cardinal 
Borromeo  fent  for  him  to  Vavia^  where  he  built 
the  Palace  da  Sapienz^a^  and  was  chofen  by  the 
Citizens  of  Milan  to  be  Superintendant  of  the 
Building  they  were  about  to  add  to  their  Cathe- 
dral Church.  From  thence  Vhilip  IL  invited  him 
to  Spain,  to  direct  the  Painting  and  Architetlure 
of  the  EfcuriaL  He  painted  very  much  there, 
m6  fo  pleas'd  the  King,  that  he  gave  him  one 
Hmidrcd  Thoufand  Crowns^  and  honoured  him 
M  4  with 
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with  the  Title  of  Marquifs.  Tellegnho  loaden 
wirh  Riches  and  Honour,  return'd  to  Milan,  zn^ 
dyd  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pontificate 
of  Clement  VIIL  being  about  Threefqore  and  Ten 
Years  old, 

FRANCESCO  SALFIATI 

A  Ficrentine,  was  at  firft  a  Difciple  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  in  whofe  Houfe  he  became  acquainted 
with  Fafariy  Who  was  alfo  Andrea  del  Sartos  Di« 
fciplc.  They  both  of  them  left  Andrea  to  place 
themfelves  with  Baccio  Bandinelli,  where  they 
learnt  more  in  Two  Months,  than  they  had 
done  before  in  Two  Years.  Francefco  being  grown 
a  Matter,  Ca^'dinal  Sahiati  took  him  into  his 
Service,  and  'tis  on  that  account  that  he  had  the 
Name  of  Sahiati  given  him.  His  Manner  of 
Dejtgning  came  very  near  Raf  haeVs^  and  he  per- 
formed well  in  Frefco^  Difiemper  and  Oil.  He 
Went  to  Paris  in  the  Year  1554.  and  did  feveral 
things  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  who  was  not 
bv^r  Well  pleafed  with  them,  which  difgufted 
Sahiati  as  much  as  the  Favour  and  Reputation 
of  Roffo,  at  v;hofc  Works  he  had,  it  Teems,  raiPd 
plentifully,  when  fearing  rhe  Confequenccs  of  it, 
he  returned  to  ItAly,  where  having  finifhM  feveral 
Pictures  at  Rowe^  Florence  and  Venice,  hisreft- 
lefs  Spknetick  inconftant' Humour  threw  him 
Into  a  Diftemper,  of  which  he  dy'd  in  the  Fifty 
Third  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno  ly^j. 


TAD  D  EO 
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taddeo  zucchero^ 

Born  at  Jgnolo,  in  Vado^  in  the  Dutchy  of  Ur- 
hln^  was  the  Son  of  an  Ordinary  Painter,  who 
knowing  his  own  weakncfs,  and  preferring  the 
Reputation  of  his  Son  to  his  own  Profit,  at  four- 
teen years  old,  carry'd  him  lo  Rome^  to  Learn  of 
the  beft  Painters.  But  he  was  ill  recommended ; 
for  he  placed  him  with  Gio'vanni  Vietro  Calabro^ 
whofe  Wifealmoft  tuxv^ATaddeo^  and  by  her  Co* 
vetoufnefs,  forc'd  him  to  look  out  for  another 
Matter.  However,  he  went  to  no  other,  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  ftudying  RapHael's^  Works, 
and  the  Antique  Sculptures,  which,  added  tq  his 
Own  Genius,  foon  rendered  him  a  Mafter  of  his 
Art.  He  was  eafy,  abounding,  and  graceful  in 
every  thing  he  did,  and  tempered  the  vivaciry 
of  his  Wu  by  great  Prudence.  He  never  worked 
out  of  Italy^  living  moft  part  of  his  time  in  Rome 
and  Capraiolay  where  he  left  many  things  un- 
fini/h'd,  being  taken  away  in  his  Prime,  the 
Thirty- fevench  year  of  his  Age,  Anno  i(y66. 
His  Brother  Frederic^  perfcdted  his  Pieces  after 
his  Death. 

GIORGIO  VASARI^ 

Born  at  Arezzo  in  Tufcany ;  was  at  firft  a  Dif- 
ciple  oi  William  of  Marfeilles,  who  Painted  upon 
Glafs,  afterwards  of  Andrea  del  Sarto^  and  at  laft 
of  Michael  Angelo._  One  can't  fay  of  him  as  of 
fome  other  Painters,  that  hcwas  hurry'd  on  to 
Paioring  by  a  violeni  Inclination,  for  *tis  doft 

likely, 
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likely,  that  he  made  Choice  af  that  Profcflioii^^ 
fhro*  good  Senfe  and  Reflefilion,  which  led  him 
to  it  more  than  his  Genius.  When  the  Trou- 
bles of  Florence  were  over,  he  returnM  into  his 
own  Country,  where  he  found  his  Father  and 
Mother  dead  of  the  Plague,  and  two  Brothers 
and  three  Sifters  left  upon  him,  whom  he  was 
forc'd  to  maintain  by  the  Profits  of  his  Labour. 
He  Painted  in  Frefco  in  the  Towns  ^hom  Florence  j 
but  fearing  he  fhould  not  get  enough  by  Paint- 
ing to  maintain  his  Family,  he  quitted  his  Pro- 
felfion  and  turn'd  GoUfmHh,  which  was  no  more 
beneficial  to  him  than  his  own  Art. 

For  thisreafon  he  again  apply'd  himfelf  to  Paint- 
ing, with  an  earneft  defire  to  become  a  Mafter. 
H€  was  indefatigably  diligent  in  defigningthe 
Antique  Sculptures,  and  ftudying  the  beft  Pieces 
of  the  moll  Noted  Mafters ;  and  tho*  he  very 
much  improved  his  Dejign^  by  Copying  cntirelj^ 
Michael  Angelas  Chappel,  yet  he  joyn'd  with 
Salwati^  in  Defigning  all  RaphaePs  and  Baltha- 
zar da  Siena  s  Works.  And  not  thinking  the  day 
lime  enough  for  him,  he  fpent  a  good  part  of 
the  Night  in  copying  what  he  and  Salviati  had 
Defignd.  He  thought,  after  all  this  pains  and 
care,  he  was  quali5^*d  to  undertake  any  thing, 
and  to  perform  it  with  fuccefs.  He  did  nor 
mind  Colouring,  having  no  true  Idea  of  it  j  and 
tho'  he  was  an  Artful  Deji^ner^  his  Works  were 
never  in  the  Reputation  he  expedled  they  would 
be,  which  proceeded  from  his  not  underftanding 
Colours^  or  ncgleding  the  Softnefs  of  the  Pencil; 
But  his  great  Ufe  of  Defigning  made  it  very  eafy 
lo  him,  and  by  this  means  his  Performances 
were  very  Numerous.  He  was  a  good  Archi- 
tedl,  and  underftood  Ornaments  very  well.  The 

Works 
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Works  which  he  finiHiM  at  Florence^  as  well  in 
Architecture  as    Painting,  procured  him  the 
Favour  of  the  Houfe  of  MeJich,  by  which  he 
got  Money,  and  marry'd  off  two  of  his  Sifters. 
He  was  a  very  Moral  Man,  and  had  fuch  Polite 
Qualitic:s,  as  acquired  him  the  Efteem  of  Per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  Rank.    The  Cardinal  of  Me- 
diets  was  his  particular  Patron,  and  engaged  him 
to  Write  the  Lives  of  the  Painters^  which  he 
Publi(h'd  at  Florence  in  three  Volumes,  about  the 
year  1551.  a  Work,  in  the  Opinion  of  Hamnhal 
Caroy  written  with  great  Exa<ftners  and  Judg- 
ment.   He  is  tax'd  with  fiactering  the  Mafters  of 
his  own  Country,  the  FlorentineP2L'mttxs.  But  be  it 
as  it  will.  Painting  is  indebted  to  him  for  an 
Eternal  Monument ,  in  having  tranfmittcd  to 
Pofterity,  the  Memory  offo  many  Skilful  Men, 
whofe  Names  would  have  been  forgotten,  had 
he  not  taken  fuch  pains  to  Eternize  them.  Be- 
fides  his  Li^es  of  the  Painters,  he  Publift*d  Refle- 
clions  on  his  own  PiSlures,  of  which  the  Chief  are 
at  Rome^  Florence  and  Bologna,  He  dy*d  at  Florence 
in  the  year  1578.  being  fixty  four  years  old.  His 
Body  was  carry 'd  to  Arex^z^o^  where  he  was  bu- 
ry'd  in  a  Chappel  adorn*d  with  Architcdlure, 
which  he  had  built  in  his  Life-time- 

F^WDEniCO  ZUCCHE%p 

Was  born  in  the  Dutchy  of  Urhin,  in  a  Village 
call'd  Agnolo  in  Vado.  His  Parents  carry *d  him 
to  Jubilee  Rowe^  in  the  Year  ijyo.  and 
put  him  to  his  Brother  Taddeo,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  moft  Famous  Painters  in  Italy.  Frede- 
rico^  not  liking  his  Brother's  Corrections,  and 
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finding  he  was  ftrong  enough  in  his  Arttoftandby 
himfelf,fct  up  for  a  Mafter-Painter.They  did  both 
a  great  deal  of  Work  at  Capraiola^  and  Frederico 
fini(li*d  the  Peices  which  his  Brother,  who  dy'd  id 
his  Thirty-fevench  year,  had  left  imperfe6l.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  employed  him  about  his  Paintings, 
in  whofe  Service  having  a  difference  with  lome 
of  his  Holinefs's  Officers,  to  be  reveng'd  on  them, 
he  drew  thePidlure  of  Slander^  Engraved  af- 
terwards by  Cornelius  Cort,  wherein  he  repre- 
fented  all  thofe  that  had  offended  him,  with 
Aflfes  Ears.  He  exposed  it  publickly  over  the 
Door  of  St.  Luke^s  Church,  on  St.  Luke's  Day, 
and  left  Rome  to  avoid  the  Pope's  Wrath.  He 
work'd  in  Prague  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraivy 
and  in  the  Efcmial  for  Vhilip  II.  without  giving 
content  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  wa^ 
more  Fortunate  in  England^  where  he  drew  the 
Pi€lure  of  Queen  Eliz^aheth^  and  did  fome  o- 
ther  Pieces  that  were  very  much  commended. 
At  laft,  returning  into  Italy^  and  having  worked 
fome  time  at  Venice^  Pope  Gregory  re-call'd  and 
pardon'd  him.  Soon  after,  maKing  his  advan- 
tage of  the  Pope's  Protedtion,  he  let  up  the  A- 
cademy  of  Painting,  for  which  his  Holinefs  had 
given  him  a  Brief.  He  was  chofen  Vrime  of  the 
Paintersy  and  out  of  Love  to  his  Art,  was  at  the 
Charge  of  building  a  Houfe  for  them  to  meet  in* 
He  went  afterwards  to  Venicey  to  Print  fome  Books 
he  had  written  on  Tainting-  From  thence  he  part 
on  to  Savoy  j  and  in  a  Journey  to  LorettOy^y'^  A  at 
^ncona^  at  fixty-fix  years  old,  anno  1602. 
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RAPHAEL  da  RHE6I0 

Was  th€  Son  of  a  Peafant,  who  put  him  to 
look  after  his  Geefe,  but  he  ran  away  from  his 
Father,  and  went  to  Rome^  where  he  followed 
che  motions  of  the  extraordinary  Genius  he  had 
for  Painting,  and  plac  d  himfelf  with  Frederico 
Zacchero,  under  whofe  Difcipline  he  was  fearce  a 
year  before  he  made  fuch  a  wonderful  Progrefs 
in  his  Art,  that  he  was  ahnoft  equal  to  his  Ma- 
tter* He  did  feveral  fine  things  in  the  l^atican^  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  and  other  places  of  Rome. 
He  was  fair  and  handfome  3  and  'tis  faid,  that 
falling  in  Love  with  a  young  Woman,  his  Paf- 
fion  was  fo  violent,  that  it  kill'd  him.  He  had 
a  Companion  whofe  Name  was  Varisj  who  af- 
fitted  him  in  his  Works. 

A  Native  of  La  Brejji^  was  one  of  the  Painters 
whom  Raphael  employed  under  him  in  the  Van-^ 
caff,  and  who  was  not  much  talked  of  for  any 
thing  elfe.  Having  on  a  time  made  a  Pidune 
for  ihQ  Florentines  Church,  wherein  hereprcfent- 
ed  Pontius  Pilate  fliewing  JefusChifi  (o  the  Peo- 
ple, he  ask'd  of  Raphael^  which  of  the  Heads  he 
lik'd  beft,  fuppofing  he  would  have  anfwer*d 
that  of  Chriji-  j  but  Raphael  rcply*d,  it  wa^  cme 
that  was  in  the  hindmoft  part  of  the  Pidure,  by 
which  he  meant,  that  all  his  Exprelfions  were  not 
proper  to  the  fubje(ft  he  reprcfented,  tho'  his 
Heads  were  otherwife  good, 

FRE- 
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PREDERICO    B  A  R  0  C  C  t 

Born  at  Urbln,  went  ro  Rome  in  his  Youth, 
where  he  painted  feveral  things  in  Frefco  for 
Pope  Paul  III.  and  then  returned  to  Urbiny  living 
there  the  reft  of  his  Days.  He  was  one  of  the 
moft  Graceful,  Judicious,  and  Skilful  Painters 
that  ever  was.  He  drew  a  vaft  number  of  Tor^ 
traits  znd  Hiftory-Pieces,  and  his  Genius  was  par- 
ticularly for  Religious  Subjcfts.  One  may  in 
his  Works  perceive  a  great  Inclination  towards 
Correggio\  Manner  ;  and  tho*  he  defign*d  more 
Correflly,  his  Outlines  are  not  of  fo  grand  a 
Gufio^  nor  fo  Natural  as  Correggws.  Heexpreft 
the  parts  of  the  Body  too  much,  and  defign'd 
rhe  Feet  of  a  Child  after  the  fame  manner  as  he 
would  have  done  thofe  of  a  Man.  He  made  his 
firft  Drayvlngs  generally  in  Vaftello^  and  with  the 
fame  ftile  that  he  drew  his  Pictures. 

He  drew  his  Madonna  s  after  a  Sifter  ot  his,  and 
the  Infant  Chrifi  after  a  Child  of  hers.  He  EtchM 
feveral  of  his  Pieces  himfelf,  and  -dy'd  at  Urbin 
in  the  year  i6iz.  at  84  years  old.  Vanni  was 
his  Difciple. 

FRANC  ESCO  FJNNI 

Of  Siena^  was  Difciple,  and  not  inferiour  to 
Barocci.    He  had  an  extraordinary  Talent  for  Re-  • 
ligiousSubjefts,  and  dy*d  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
Age,  anno  161^. 


G  I  Q- 
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GIOSEP<PIKO^ 

So  caird,  by  contradion,  from  Giofeppe  S^mAr- 
pino,  a  Caftle  of  that  Name  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1570, 
His  Father,  Mutio  Tolidoro^  was  fo  Ordinary  a 
Painter,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  Paint 
Ex  Vote's  of  the  Village  for  the  Country  People.  • 
Giojeppino  *went  to  Rome^  where  he  learnt  a  lighc 
and  agreeable  Manner  of  Dejtgmng,_  which  m 
pradtice  degenerated  into  fomething  that  neither 
bordered  on  the  Antl^ue^  nor  on  Refin'd  Nature^ 
Having  a  great  deal  of  Wit  and  Genius,  he  be- 
came in  Favour  with  the  Popes  and  Cardinals, 
from  whom  he  had  Bufinefs  enough.  But  he 
had  a  warm  Competitor  in  Caravagio^  whofe 
Manner  was  quite  oppofite  to  his.  His  Battels^ iti 
the  Capitol,  are  the  moft  efteem'd  of  all  his  Pieces* 
In  his  other  Pictures  he  is  fuperficiaJ,  and  has 
not  div'd  to  the  bottom  of  his  Art.  He  dy'd  in 
the  year  1640.  at  fourkore  years  old.  Moft  of 
the  Painters  of  his  time  followed  his  Manner,  the 
reft  imitated  Caravagio's. 

P  ASe  H  ALIN  0  della  MARCA^ 

Is  only  nam'd  here,  becaufe  he  made  fuch  a 
Progrefs  in  Painting  in  one  Year,  that  he  is  look'd 
upon  as  a  Prodigy.  There  are  fome  of  his 
Piftures  vaxki^  Canhufian  Church  near  Dmkjians 
Baths. 

The  Example  of  this  Man  may  encourage  thofe 
who,  tho'  advanc'd  in  Years,  yet  find  they  have 

Geniusi 
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Genius,  right  Underftanding,  and  Health 
nough  to  run  the  Race  of  Painting  in  a  little 
time. 

•   ^  iETR O  TESTA 

A  Native  of  Saccaj  was,  from  his  Youth,  car- 
ry'd  away  by  a  violent  Inclination  to  Dejign.  The 
Renown  of  the  Roman  Painters  tempted  him  to 

fit  Rom He  went  thither  in  a  PilgrimV Ha- 
bit, and  not  being  well  enough  vers'd  in  the 
Profeffion  he  was  defirous  to  follow,  he  liv'd 
miferable  to  the  laft  degree,  fpending  his  lime 
in  Defigning  the  Ruins,  Statues  and  Pictures  at 
Rome.  Sandy  art  tells  us,  that  meeting  him  one  day 
Defigning  the  Ruins  about  Rome  in  a  wretched 
Condition,  having  fcarce  wherewithal  to  cover 
his  Nakednefs,  he  took  pity  of  him,  carry'd 
him  to  his  Houfe,  cloath'd  him,  fed  him,  and 
employed  him  to  Defign  feveral  things  in  the 
Gallery  oijufiiniano^  after  which  he  recommen- 
ded him  toother  Mafters^  whofet  him  to  Work- 
He  was  luch  a  Man-hater^  and  fo  wild,  that  San- 
drart  coxxA  hardly  have  any  of  his  Company.* 
He  had  Depgnd  the  Anticjues  fo  often,  that  he  had 
them  by  Heart  j  but  his  Genius  was  fo  fiery  and 
licentious,  that  all  the  pains  he  took  ferv'd  him 
to  little  purpofe  and  the  Trouble  he  gave 
himfelf  about  his  Pictures  fuccecdcd  as  ill, 
as  may  be  fecn  by  the  few  Pieces  that  are  left  o\ 
his,  by  the  little  value  that  is  fct  on  them  thro' 
his  bad  Colouring,  and  the  hardnefsof  his  PcnciL 
Indeed  he  was  only  Commendable  for  .his  De^ 
figns  and  Prints^  of  which  he  Engrav'd  part  him- 
felf i  Part  was  done  by  Cefare  Tefia^  and  the  reft 
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by  other  Gravers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Fancy, 
Gayety  and  PraStice  in  them,  but  little  InteUi- 
gence  of  the  Claro  Ofcuroj  Httle  Reafon,  and  little 
Juftnefs.  Being  on  the  Banks  of  the  7)^er  De- 
figning  a  ProfpeS}^  the  Wind  blew  off  his  Hat  into 
the  River,  and  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  regain 
it,  he  accidentally  fell  in^  and  was  drown'd  about 
the  Year  1648. 

TIETRO  BERETTINI  . 

Of  Cortona  in  lufcany^  was  bred  up  in  the 
Houfe  of  Sachetti  at  Rome^  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  Painters  that  ever  was. 
His  Genius  was  fruitful,  his  Thoughts  full  of 
Flowers  and  Graces^  and  his  Execution  Eafy.  His 
Talent  being  for  Grand  Compofitions,  and  his 
Imagination  lively,  hecouMnot  put  that  Con- 
ftraint  upon  himfelf  as  to  finifli  a  Picture  en- 
tirely, for  which  reafon  his  little  Pieces,  when 
they  are  examined  nearly,  feem  to  want  very 
much  of  the  Merit  of  hhGreat  Productions. 

He  was  not  Corredl  in  his  Dejigns ,  Ex- 
preflivein  the  PalFions,  or  Regular  in  the  Folds 
of  his  Drapery^  but  every  where  a  Mannerifi: 
Yet  there  is  Grandeur,  Noblenefs  and  Grace  in 
all  his  Works  j  not  that  Grace  which  was 
the  Portion  of  Raphael  and  Correggioy  which 
touches  the  Minds  of  Men  of  Senfc  to  the  quick. 
His  was  a  general  Grace  that  picas'd  every  Bo- 
dy, and  that  confided  rather  in  a  Habit  of  making 
the  Airs  of  his  Heads  always  agreeable,  than  in 
a  fitigular  choice  of  Expreflions  fuitable  to  each 
Subjefit  y  for  as  1  have  faid,  he  did  not  care  to 
look  bjick  upon  what  he  had  done,  nor  to  enter 
N  into 
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into  a  Detail  of  each  thing  in  his  Pieces. 
cndeavour'd  only  to  make  *em  Fine  all  together^ 
aftd  was  highly  applauded  for  the  magnificence 
of  his  Works  in  the  Churches  and  Palaces  of 
Rome  and  Florence.  He  has  given  undoubted 
Proofs  of  his  Capacity  in  the  new  Church  of  the 
Fathers  ef  the  Oratory  at  Rowe^  in  the  Palaces  of 
Barberini  and  Pamphilio^  and  in  other  Places. 

There  was  nothing  ill  in  his  Colourings  efpeci- 
ally  his  Carnations^  which  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, had  they  been  more  vary'd,  and  move  Study  J. 
As  for  his  Local  Colours  he  never  went  out  of  the 
Roman  School,  but  in  giving  them  a  Union  a- 
mong  themfelves,  and  that  Agreement  which 
the  Italians  call  Uagez,z,a.  The  Ornaments  of  his 
Works  were  admirable,  his  Landskips  of  a  good 
Gufioy  and  he  underftood  Painting  inFrefcohai^t 
than  any  one  who  went  before  him. 

His  Temper  was  mild,  hisConverfation  agree- 
able, and  his  Manners  fincere.  He  was  Charitable, 
Officious,  a  good  Friend,  and  fpoke  well  of  every 
Body.  He  was  fo  Laborious,  that  the  Gout,  with 
which  he  was  very  much  troubled,  could  not 
hinder  his  Painting  j  but  his  Sedentary  Life,  and 
too  much  Application  to  his  Bufinefs,  encreas'd 
the  Diftemper  fo  far,  that  it  kiifd  him  in  the  6oth 
Tear  of  his  Age,  Anno  1 66^. 
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GIACOMO  BELLINO 

OF  Venice,  was    Difciple  of  Gtntile  Fa^ 
l>rtanoy  and  Competitor  with  that  Dome- 
wico,who  wasaffaflinatedby  Andrea  del  Ca- 
fiagno.   He  is  not  fo  famous  by  his  Works,  as 
by  the  good  Education  which  he  gave  to  his  two 
N  *  Sons 
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Sons  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellino^  who  Were  the 
Founders  of  the  Venetian  School.  He  dy*d  about 
theYeari47o, 

GENTILE  BELLINO 

Of  Venice,  EldeftSonof  Giaccwo^oi  whom  we 
have  been  fpeaking,  was  the  moft  skilful  of  all 
the  Venetian  Painters,  his  Contemporaries.  Gen- 
tile Painted  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council^  and 
did  fome  other  Pieces  at  Venice,  moft  part  of 
them  in  Difiemper,  for  Painting  in  Oil  was 
not  then  much  in  ufe.    Mahomet  II.  Emperor 
of  the  Turks,  having  feen  one  of  his  Pidures, 
mightily  admir'd  it,  and  defir'd  to  entertain  the 
Author  in  his  Service,    He  wrote  to  the  Senate 
for  him,  and  they  accordingly  fent  him  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  Gentile  was  very  well  received 
by  the  Grand Signior.    He  painted  feveral  things 
for  his  Highnefs,  which  were  extrcamly  Iik*d, 
efpecially  his  Portraits    and  as  the  Turks  have  a 
great  Veneration  for  St,  John  Baptifi,  Gentile 
painted  the  Decollation,  and  fliew'd  it  to  the  Em- 
pcror  to  have  his  Approbation  of  it  \  But 
the  Grand  Signior  found  fault  that  the  Skin  of 
the  Neck,  which  was  feparated  from  the  Body, 
was  too  high,  and  to  convince  him  that  his 
Criticifm  was  juft,  he  order'd  a  Slave  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  Commanded  his  Head  to  be 
immediately  ftruck  off  in  the  Prefcnce  of  Bellino, 
that  he  might  fee,  that  prcfently  after  the  Head  is 
feperated  from  the  Body,    the  Skin  of  the 
Neck  ftirinks  back.  The  Painter  was  fo  frighted 
at  this  Demonftration,  that  he  could  not  be  at 
reft  while  he  was  at  Confiantinopk^  wherefore  In- 
venting 
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venting  (omc  Excufe,  he  defir*d  leave  to  return 
Home,  which  the  Emperor  granted.  The  Grand 
Signior  made  him  feveral  Noble  Prefents,  put  a 
Gold  Chain  about  his  Neck,  wrote  rccommen- 
datory  Letters  to  the  Senate  in  his  Favour  ahd 
on  this  account  he  had  the  Order  of  St.  Mark 
conferred  on  him  with  a  confiderable  Penfion 
for  Life.  He  dy*d  at  Fourfcore  Years  of  Age, 
Anno  ijoi. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINO, 

Gentiles  Brother  and  Difciple,  laid  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Venetian  School  by  the  ufe  of  Oil, 
and  the  Care  he  took  to  Paint  every  thing  after 
Nature.  There  are  feveral  of  his  Pieces  to  be 
feen  at  Venice  :  His  laft  Work  was  a  Bacchanal  for 
Alphonfo^  L  Duke  of  Ferrara\  but  dying  be- 
fore he  had  finifli*d  it,  Titian  did  it  for  him,  and 
added  a  fine  Landskip  to  it.  As  skillful  as  this 
his  Difciple  was,  he  had  fuch  a  refpcd  for  his 
Mafter,  that  to  give  him  all  the  Glory  of  the 
Pifiture,  he  wrote  on  it  thefe  Words : 

Johannes  bellinus  mcccccxiv. 

Giorgione'wzs  his  Difciple  at  the  fame  time  with 
Titian,  BelUno  Ay^A  in  the  Year  ijii.  Aged  90 
Years,  His  and  his  Brother*s  Tor  traits  are  in  the 
King*s  Cabinet. 
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Reflections  on  the   Works  of  G  10* 
VAKNl  BELLINO. 

Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellino  had  an  ill  Gujlo  in 
Vejigning^  and  painted  very  drily ;  but  Gie'vanni 
having  learnt  the  fecret  of  Painting  in  O/A  ma- 
naged his  Pencil  with  more  foftnefs,  and  tho* 
there  appears  a  great  deal  of  drynefs  in  his  Pro^ 
dufitions,  yet  he  did  better  than  his  Predeceflbrs 
of  his  Profeflion,  and  deferv'd  to  be  diftinguifii'd 
from  them,  not  only  becaufe  he  tranfmicted  free-r 
ly  to  the  Painters  that  fuccecded  him,  the  ufe  of 
Oil  in  Painting;,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  was  the  firft 
who  endeavoured  to  join  Union  to  theVivacity  of 
Colours,    the  latter  being  till  his  time  thegreat- 
eft  part  of  the  Merit  of  the  l^enetian  Painters  j  but 
in  Giovannis  we  fee  at  once  a  Propriety  of  Co* 
lours,  and  the  beginning  of  an  Harmony,  which 
was  enough  to  rouze  the  Talent  of  Giorgi&ne  fo 
famous  for  his  Colouring. 

The  wonderful  Progrefs  of  thisDifciple,  as  well 
as  Titian^  opcn*d  even  the  Eyes  of  their  Matter  : 
For  Belllno\  Manner^  in  his  firft  Pieces,  was  too 
dry,  and  that  of  his  latter  Pictures  is  good  e- 
nougbjboth  for  D  fign  and  Colouring,  for  which 
they  are  adn^itted  into  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curi- 
ous ;  and  there  are  fomc  at  Vienna^  among  thie 
Emperor's  Colledtions,  which  have  fomething 
of  the  boldncfs  of  Giorgione^s  Lights  and  Colour-* 
ing. 

The  Gufio  of  Bellino  s  Dejtgns^  is  a  little  Oo- 
tbic  :  His  Attitudes  are  not  well  chofen,  but  th^ 
Airs  of  his  Heads  arc  Noble^ 
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There  are  no  lively  Expreffions  in  his  Pieces^ 
and  the  SubjcSs  of  which  he  treated,  being,  for 
the  moft  part,  Madonnas^  gave  him  no  occafion 
for  them.  However,  he  did  his  utmoft  to  Copy 
Nature  exaSIy,  and  finift'd  his  Pifilures  fo  fer- 
vilely,  that  he  had  not  time  to  apply  himfelf  to 
^ve  them  a  great  Chara^et. 

.    The  D  0  5  S  O's 

Of  Ferrara^  made  themfelves  famous  by  the 
goodGufio  of  their  Colouring,  and  efpccially  by 
their  Landskips^  which  are  very  Fine,  Alfhonfo^ 
Duke  of  Ferrara^  employed  them  very  much, 
and  honoured  them  with  his  Favour.  They  were 
not  fo  happy  in  the  Court  of  Francefco  Maria^ 
Duke  of  Urhin^  who  fet  them  to  Work  in  Frefco 
in  the  New  Palace,  which  the  Archite6l  Genga 
had  built  for  him,  but  that  Pririce  not  being fatis- 
fy'd  with  their  Painting,  deftroy'd  it.  'Tis  true 
it  deferv'd  the  Icaft  Commendation  of  all  their 
Productions,  whatever  Care  they  took  about  ir, 
fo  certain  it  is,  that  let  a  Man  be  at  never  fo 
much  pains  in  the  Ejcecution  pf  his  Work,  he 
ihall  not  fuccecd,  if  the  firft  Conception  of  it 
was  bad.  They  kept  up  their  Reputation,  not- 
wichftanding  this  Difgrace,  and  produc'd  feveral 
beautiful  Pieces.  The  Elder  of  them  being 
grown  old,  and  his  Eyes  bad,  was  not  fit  for  Bufi- 
nefsjwherefore  theDuke  of Ferrara  allowed  him  a 
Penfion  for  his  Subfiftance,  He  dy'd  at  a  great 
Age,  and  his  younger  Brother,  whofe  Name  was 
Battifia,  furviving  him,  performed  many  good 
Fieces  after  the  Death  of  his  Elder  Broi  hi.  r. 
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GIO^GIONE 

So  caird  by  reafon  of  his  Courage,  and  Noble 
Afped:,  was  born  at  CafielFranco^  in  Trevifam^  a 
Province  in  the  Sfarc  of  Venice^  Anne  1478.  and 
tho'  he  was  but  of  indifferent  Parentage,  yet  he 
had  a  great  Soul.  He  was  Gallant,  lov*d  Mufick, 
had  an  agreeable  Voice,  and  play'd  well  on  feve- 
ral  Inftruments.    At  firft  he  apply -d  himfelf  in- 
duftrioufly  to  Defign  the  Works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  then  plac'd  himfelf  '^nhGio'vanni  Bel- 
lino  to  learn  to  Paint.     But  his  Genius  having 
forni'd  a  Gufio  fuperior  to  that  of  his  Matter 
Giovanni^  he  cultivated  it  by  the  Sight  and  Study 
of  Nature,  whom  he  afterwards  faithfully  imi- 
tated in  all  his  Productions.    Tttian  was  extream- 
ly  plcas'd  with  his  bold  and  terrible  Guflo^  and 
intending  to  make  his  advantage  of  it,  frequent- 
ly vifited  him,  under  pretence  of  keeping  up  the 
Friendfbip  they  had  Contracted  at  their  Matter 
BeUinos.    But  Gi(?rg;<9«e  being  jealous  of  ihtNew 
Manner  he  had  found  out,  contrived  an  cxcufe 
to  forbid  Titian  his  Houfe  as  handfomly  as  he 
cou*d  J  upon  which  Titian  became  his  Rival  in 
his  Art,  and  was  fo  careful  to  Copy  the  Life  ex- 
ailly,  that  by  his  care  and  Reflections  he  excell'd 
Gior^ione^  in  difcovering  the  Delicacies  of  Na- 
ture  However,  Giorgione  "w^s  ftill  in  Reputation 
for  a  Gufio,  to  which  no  body  had  hitherto  arriv*d. 
The  moft  part  of  his  Performances  are  at  Venice^ 
and  having  painted  very  much  in  Frefco^  and  not 
living  long  enough  to  do  many  other  Pidlures, 
his  Cabinet-Pieces  are  extreamly  rare.  He  dy'd 
in  the  Year  i ;  1 1.  when  he  was  fcarce  Thirty  twq 
Tears  of  Age.  Re- 
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Refle<3:ions  on  the  Works  of 
G  IO  (^G  10  NE, 

Giorgione  being  but  Thirty  two  Years  old  when 
he  dy'd,  and  having  done  few  Grand  Compofni" 
ons,  one  cannot  well  judge  of  theGreatnefs  of  his 
Genius.  The  beft  of  his  Performances  is  at 
f^enlce^  on  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  wherein  the 
German  Merchants  have  their  Meetings,  on  that 
fide  which  looks  towards  the  Grand  Canal.  He 
did  this  Piece  of  Painting  in  Competition  with 
Titian^  who  painted  another  fide  of  that  Building: 
But  both  of  thefe  two  Pieces  being  almoft  en- 
tirely ruin'd  by  Age,  'tis  difficult  to  make  a  Right 
Judgment  of  them,  or  of  Giorgione  s  Talent  by 
that  Performance,  fo  we  muft  reft  fatisfy'd  with  a 
few  Eafel-Piecesj  and  fome  Portraits  that  he 
drew.  Every  Man  Painting  himfelf  in  what 
kind  of  Pidure  foevcr  he  employs  his  Pencil  a*^ 
bout,  we  may  perceive  by  thofe  of  Giorgione^  that 
he  had  a  facility  Of  Underftanding,  and  a  vivacity 
of  Imagination. 

HisG/^/oof  Defign  is  delicate,  and  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  like  the  Roman  School,  tho'  'tis  not 
fo  much  exprefs*d  as  is  neceffary  for  the  Perfe6lion 
of  his  Art,  he  always  being  more  careful  to 
give  a  roundnefs  to  his  Figures,  than  to  make  'em 
Corre6l. 

His  Gufto  was  Grand,  Ticquant^  and  his  Hand 
Eafy.  He  was  the  firft  who  found  out  the  admi- 
rable effeds  of  Strong  Lights  and  Shadows^  and 
made  ufe  of  bold  Colours  j  and  'tis  a  matter  of 
Wonder  to  confider  how,  all  of  a  fudden,  he 
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foar'd  from  the  Low  Manner  of  BelUno\  Colourr 
ing^  to  the  fupream  height  to  which  he  raised  Co^ 
lours  in  his  Art,  by  joining  an  extream  force  with 
anextream  Sweetnefs. 

He  underftood  the  Claro  Ofcuro  very  well,  and 
the  Harmony,  of  the  Tout  Enfemkle,  or  the  whole 
together  of  a  Pidlure.  For  his  Carnations  he 
ijs*d  four  Capital  Colours  only,  the  Judicious  mix- 
ture of  which  made  all  the  difference  of  Ages 
and  Sexes  in  his  Pieces.  But  in  thefe  four  Colour^ 
we  ought  not  to  Comprehend  neither  the  white 
V^hich  ferves  iiiftead  of  Light,  nor  the  black, 
which  is  the  Privation  of  it. 

It  appears  by  his  Works,  that  the  Principles  of 
the  Art  which  he  had  found  out,  were  fimple, 
that  he  was  perfe6t  Matter  rtf  them,  and  that  his 
greateft  Artifice  was  to  fliew  the  value  of  Things 
by  Comparifon. 

The  GuH  of  his  Landskip  is  exquifite,  both 
for  the  Colours  and  the  Oppojitiensy  and  befide? 
giving  a  Force  to  his  Colours,  unknown  before 
bis  Time,  he  had  a  way  to  keep  them  frefh,, 
efpecially  his  Greens.  Titian  obferving  to  what 
degree  of  Elevation  Giorgione  had  carry*d  his 
Art,  thought  he  had  paft  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Truth,  and  tho'  he  Imitated,  in  fome  things,  the 
boldnefs  of  his  Colourings  yet,  as  one  may  fay^ 
he  tam*d  the  fiercenefs  of  his  Colours,  which 
were  too  Salvage.  He  temperd  them  by  the  va- 
riety of  Tints,  to  the  end  that  he  might  render 
his  Objefils  the  more  Natural,  and  the  more 
palpable:  But  notwithftanding  all  his  efforts  to 
excel  his  Rival,  Giorgione  ftill  maintained  his  Poft, 
of  which  no  body  has  hitherto  been  able  to  dif- 
poflels  hims  and  'tis  certain,  that  if  Titian  has 

made 
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made  fevcral  PainrersG^^?^  Colourifis^lorglcm  firft 
iiew'd  them  the  way  to  be  fo. 


TITUNO  VECELLI 

Was  born  at  Cadore,  in  FriuU  a  Province  in  the 
State  of  Venice^  Anno  1477.  He  was  of  Noble 
Extraction,  being  defcended  from  the  Ancient 
Family  of  the  VeceUi.  At  about  Ten  Years  Old 
his  Parents  fent  him  to  one  of  his  Uncles  that 
liv'dat  Venice^  who  taking  notice  of  his  Incli- 
nation to  Painting,  put  him  to  Giovanni  Bellino. 
He  ftudy*d  moftly  after  Nature,  whom  he  copy'd 
fervilely,  without  adding  to  her,  or  taking  from 
her:  But  in  the  Year  1507.  obierving  the  great 
effefl:  of  GiorgicnesW oxks^  h^  followed  his'Manmr 
fo  far,  that  without  making  Lines,  he  imitated 
the  living  Beauties  of  Nature^  whom  helookt  on 
with  other  Eyes  than  before,  and  ftudy*d  her 
with  extraordinary  Application:  Yet  this  did  not 
hinder  his  DeJIgning  carefully  at  other  times,  by 
which  he  alfo  became  an  able  Defigner. 

Giorgione  perceiving  what  Progrefs  Titian  had 
made  in  his  Profelfion,  by  following  his  Manner^ 
broke  off  all  Correfpondence  with  him,  and 
ever  after  they  were  Profels'd  Rivals :  Their  Jea- 
loufy  of  each  other  lafted  till^  Death  took  olF 
Giorgione  at  Thirty  two  Years  of  Age,  and  left 
the  Stage  clear  to  Titian.   In  his  Eight  and  Twen- 
tieth Year  he  publilVd  his  Print  of  the  Triumph 
of  Faith  in  Wood,  wherein  are  reprefented  the 
patriarch's,  the  Prophets,  the  Jpofiles,  the  Evange- 
lifts  and  Martyrs.    This  Piece  gave  vaft  hopes  of 
him,  and  'twas  faid  upon  it,  that  if  he  had  feen  the 
jnii^uities^  he  wou'd  havc  furpaft  Raphael  and 
Mkhael  Angek.  He 
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He  pa?nted  a  Portico  at  Ficenza  in  Frefcoy  re- 
prefenting  the  Hiftory  of  Solomon.    He  painted 
alfo  the  Palace  of  Grimani  at  Venice^  and  Ibme 
paflages  of  the  Story  of  St.  Anthony  zi  Padua.  The 
three  Bacchanals,  which  are  in  the  Cuftody  of 
Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  were  drawn  for  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara.    She  of  the  three  Bacchanals ,  that 
has  a  Naked  Woman  afleep  near  her  on  the 
forepart  of  the  Pi6lure,  was  begun  by  Giovanni 
Bellino.    When  Titian  painted  thefe  three  Bac- 
chanals^ his  Miftrefs  Violenta  fervid  him  for  a 
Model.    Befides  this  he  drew  the  Portraits  of  the 
Duke  Jlphonfo,  and  his  Dutchefs,  which  were 
Grav*d  by  Giles  Sadekr. 

In  the  year  15:46'.  Cardinal  F^r«^/e  fent  for 
him  to  Rome,  to  draw  the  Pope's  Pi6ture.  He 
made  fome  other  Pictures  and  Pieces  of  Painting, 
which  were  admir*d  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  (Sa- 
fari, who  fays  he  pity'd  the  Venetian  Painters,  in 
that  they  minded  Defigning  no  more  than  they 
did.    Titian  performed  a  great  number  of  Pieces, 
both  Publick  and  Private,  as  well  in  Oil  as  in 
Frefco  y  befides  an  innumerable  Quantity  of  Por- 
traits.    He  drew  the  Emperor  Charles  V.'s Pidlure 
three  times  j  and  that  Monarch  us'd  to  fay  on 
this  OCCafion,  That  he  had  thrice  been  made  Immor- 
tal by  the  Hands  of  Titian.    To  Reward  him,  he 
Knighted  him,  Created  him  a  Count  Palatine, 
and  affign'd  him  a  confiderable  Penfion.  Henry 
III.  coming  from  Poland  to  France,  cou'd  not  go 
thro*  Venice,  without  vifiting  Titian  -^  and  all  the 
Poets  of  his  time  Sung  his  Praifes.   His  EafeU 
Pieces  are  fcatter'd  up  and  down  throughout  Eu- 
rope.   The  fineft  of  them  are  at  Venice^  in  France 
and  Spain.    There  never  was  a  Painter  who  liv'd 
fo  long  as  Titian^  nor  fo  eafily  and  happily,  ex- 
cepting 
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cepting  only  his  Jealoufy  of  Vordenone,  which 
neverthelefs  turn'd  to  his  advantage.  He  was 
univerfally  Jbelov'd  and  efteem^d  ,  and  full  of 
Years,  Honours  and  Wealth.  He  dy*d  at  Jaft  of  the 
Plague,  Anno  i  jjiJ.  being  Fourfcore  and  Nine- 
teen Years  of  Age. 

He  had  a  great  many  Difciples  i  the  chief  of 
*em  were  his  Brother  Francefco  Vecelli^  his  Son 
Horatio  Vecelli^  Tint  or  et^  and  Olh^x  f^enetians  -  be- 
fides  whom  he  had  three  Fkmi^  Difciples,  \hac 
he  valued,  ^viz..  John  Calcar^  Diteric  Barents  and 
Lambert  Zuftrus^  who  all  dy*d  young. 

Refledlions  on  the  Works  of 
TlTUn. 

Tho*  Tttims  Genius  was  not  Brillant  and  Lof^ 
ty,  \w2is  however,  Fruitful  enough  to  treat  of 
great  Subjefts  of  all  kinds.   There  never  was  t 
more  Univcrfal  Painter,  nor  one  who  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  give  each  Objed  its  true  Charailer. 
He  was  bred  up  in  the  School  of  Giovanni  Bellino 
where  his  Education,  his  frequenting Giorgionel  ^ 
Company,  his  refolute  Study  of  Nature  for  ten 
Years  together ;  and  above  all,  the  folidity  of 
his  Underftanding  and  Reflexions,  difcover'd  to 
him  the  Myfteries  of  his  Art,  and  made  him  pe- 
netrate farther  than  any  other  Painter,  into  the 
Eflence  of  Painting.    If  Giorgione  /hew*d  him  the 
End  that  he  ought  to  Aim  at,  he  laid  the  way 
to  it  on  a  folid  BaJIs,  wherein  all  that  have  fol- 
low*d  him,  have  acquired  efteem,  and  are  in- 
debted  to  him  for  their  Science  and  Reputation. 
Had  there  never  been  a  Tti^n^  there  had  never 

been 
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bech  a  Bajjan^  a  Tintoret^  a  "Paok  Veronefe^  nor 
bundance  of  Painters,  who  have  giv'n  Glorious 
Marks  of  their  Capacity,  in  all  part?  of  Chriften- 
dom. 

Yet,  tho*  Titian  Very  faithful  in  his  Imi- 
tation of  Nature,  he  wanted  Fidelity  in  his  Re- 
prefcntations  of  Hiftory,  having  hardly  done  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  wherein  he  has  not  commit- 
ted fome  fault  or  other. 

There  is  not,  ^tls  true,  much  Fire  in  his  Dif- 
pofitions,  yet  they  are  well  fiird  and  very  regu- 
lar* He  was  very  Exa6l  in  giving  thofe  Attitude^ 
to  his  Figures,  which  might  Ihew  the  moft  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the  Body. 

He  was  fo  careful  to  have  the  whole  together 
of  his  Pieces  judicioufly  concerted,  that  he  often 
repeated  them,  to  fave  himfclf  the  Trouble  of 
thinking  again.  Thus  there  are  feveral  Magda^ 
lens  of  his,  feveral  Vemss  and  Adonis  wherein 
he  has  only  changed  the  Ground^  to  have  it  be- 
liev'd  that  they  were  all  Originals.  We  may 
fuppofe,  that  he  was  helpt  fometimes  by  his  Dif- 
ciples,  efpecially  the  three  FUmands^  who  were 
Excellent  Painters,  and  of  whom  Diteric  Barent 
was  his  Favourite.  After  thefe  Difciples  had 
done  their  beft  to  make  their  Copies  like  the  0« 
riginals,  and  their  Matter  hadtouch'd  them  over 
again  with  frefh  Views,  why  ftou'd  not  they  be 
Valu'd  as  much,  as  if  they  had  been  ail  of 
0ns  Hand  ?  and  why  are  not  the  Copies  as  Efti- 
mable  as  the  Originals  I  Titian  formed  his  Gujloi 
Defigning  after  Nature.  He  did,  as  Polycletus  of 
old,  fearch  after  what  was  Fine  in  her  j  and  he 
fucceeded  in  Women  and  Children.  He  De- 
fign  d  them  with  a  delicate  Guji-o.  He  Imprint- 
ed on  them  a  Noble  Air,  accompany'd  with  a 

cer- 
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certain  pleafing  negligence  of  the  Head-dreffes^, 
the  Draperies  and  Ornaments  of  Habits,  thai 
arc  wholly  peculiar  to  him.  He  was  not  fa 
happy  in  the  Figures  of  Men,  which  he  did  not 
always  Dcfign  with  Corrednefs  or  Elegance* 
However,  in  this  he  did  like  Michael  Angelo.  He 
proposed  in  his  Gujt  of  Deligning  them,  to  imi- 
tate Nature  in  her  greateft  Vigour,  and  made  the 
Mufcdling  ftrong,  to  give  the  greater  Character  to 
his  Figures.  The  difference  between  him  and 
Michael  Angtlci  is,  the  latter  was  more  profound 
in  his  Dejignsj  and  mingled  a  fenfible  Expreifion 
of  the  Mufcles,  with  a  Guji  of  the  Antique , 
whereas  Titian  neglefiled  the  Antique^  and  in  his 
Works,  rather  increased  than  diminifh'd  the 
tendernefs  of  Nature,  whom  he  oaly  imitated. 

There's  no  exaggeration  in  his  Attitudes-^  they 
are  Simple  and  Natural  ^  and  in  his  Heads^  he 
fecms  to  bufy  himfclf  rather  in  a  faithful  Imita- 
tion of  exterior  Nature,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
Phrafe,  than  in  a  lively  Exprelfion  of  the  Pat 
iions. 

His  Draperies  are  fometinics  mean,  and  favour 
of  a  little  GhJIo  j  and  if  he  has  imitated  the  Stujfi 
perfeSly,  he  has  often  difpos'd  of  them  ill.  The 
Folds  fccm  rather  to  fall  by  chance  than  to  be; 
fct  by  a  good  Order  and  a  good  Principle  o£ 
Art.  All  the  Painters  allow,  that  none  ot  their 
Profelfion  ever  came  near  Titian  for  Landskips : 
His  Figures  are  composM  of  few  Objedls,  but 
!hofe  arc  admirably  well  chofen.  The  forms  of 
his  Trees  arc  vary'd,  their  touches  light,  mel- 
low, and  without  Manner.  But  he  carefully  ob* 
fervcs  in  all  his  Landskips^  to  fliew  feme  excraor^ 
dinary  effefil  of  Nature^  which  moves  one  by 
irs  fenfibkneft,  Angularity  and  truth.  His  Co- 
louring 
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louring  in  all  parts  of  it  is  wonderful  ;  and  tho' 
he  is  not  quite  fo  Bold  in  it  as  Giorgiom^  he  is 
iiiore  exaft  and  more  delicate^  He  was  very 
faithful  in  his  Local  Colours ,  and  placed 
them  always  fo,  as  to  raife  the  Merit  of  one 
Obje<a,  by  comparing  it  with  another;  and 
thus  he,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  force  of  his. 
Art,  fupply*d  the  defefil  of  Colours,  which  of 
themfelves  cannot  anfwer  to  all  the  effefits  of  Na- 
ture. The  truth  that  is  to  be  found  in  his  Local 
Colours  is  fo  great,  that  they  leave  no  Idea  of 
the  Colours  which  are  on  the  Vallet^  and  wheri 
we  look  on  his  Pieces,  we  ought  not  to  fay  his 
Carnations  are  made  of  fuch  and  fuch  Colours^ 
but  rather  that  they  are  really  Flefh,  and  that  his 
Draperies  are  the  real  Stuff :  So  nicely  does  eve- 
ry thing  maintain  its  Character,  and  not  one  of 
the  Colours  in  the  Compofition  of  them  all,  is  to 
be  diftinguifh*d  from  the  other. 

We  cannot  deny,  but  that  Titian  underftood 
the  Claro  Ofcuro^  and  when  he  did  not  fhew  it  by 
Groufes  of  Light  and  Shadows^  he  did  it  fufficient- 
ly  by  the  nature  of  the  Colours  of  his  Draperies^ 
and  the  diftrifaution  of  his  Objcfts,  whofe  natu- 
ral Colour  always  agreed  with  the  place  where 
it  was  laid  j  whether  forward  or  backward,  or 
where-ever  .he  thought  it  moft  advantageous  to 
place  it. 

His  oppofitions  are  at  once  Bold  and  STveet^ 
and  he  learnt  of  Nature  the  Harmony  of  his  Co- 
lours, rather  than  from  the  Participation  of  the 
Claroy  and  the  Brown  as  Paolo  Veroneje  did. 

He  finilh'd  his  Pieces  extreamly,  and  had  no 
very  particular  Manner  in  the  managing  of  his 
Pencil,  becaufe  his  Studies,  and  the  care  he  took 
to  temper  one  Colour  by  another,  took  away  the 

ap* 
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Appearance  of  a  Free  Hand,  tdo'  his  Hand  was 
really  Free.  Tis  certain  the  fenfible  Marks  of 
that  freedom  have  their  Merit ;  They  ire  Gay 
and  Pleafant  to  the  Sight,  when  they  arc  the  re- 
fult  of  a  refin'd  Hahlt,  and  a  wartjfi  Imagination. 
But  there  are  in  Titians  Works  fuch  lively 
Touches,  fo  agreeable  to  the  Charafter  of  the 
Objects,  that  they  flatter  the  Tafte  of  the  true 
Criticks,  much  more  than  the  fenfible  ftrokes  of 
a  Bold  Hand. 

Titian  h2id  in  his  time  four  Manners  ,  the  firft 
that  of  Gio'vanni  Bellino,  his  Matter  3  the  fccond 
that  of  Giorgione^  his  Competitor  5  a  third,  which 
v;a9  very  much  ftudy'd,  and  was  properly  his 
Own  y  and  a  fourth,  which  degenerated  into  a 
Habit,  and  was  always  Solid.  His  firft  Manner 
was  a  little  Dry,  his  fecond  very  Bold^  as  is  to  be 
feen  by  his  Pifture  of  St.  Mark,  which  is  at  Ve- 
nice in  the  Vefiry  of  the  La  Salute  j  by  that  of 
the  Five  Saints  in  St.  ISlicholas^s  Church,  and  by 
others.  His  third  Manner  confifted  in  a  juft  and 
beautiful  imitation  of  Nature,  and  was  very  much 
labour *d  by  his  exadtnefs  in  touching  his  Pieces 
over  again  here  and  there,  fometimes  with  Vir- 
gin Tints,  in  the  Lights,  and  fometimes  with 
glazing  in  the  Shadows.  His  Manner^  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  things,  as  trivial  as  they  are, 
feem'd  the  lefs  free,  but  'twas  the  more  ftrong, 
and  the  more  finifli'd. 

The  fourth  was  a  free  Manner,  which  he  pra- 
£lis'd  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  Life,  either 
not  being  able  to  fatigue  himfelf  fo  much  as  be 
could  before^  or  believing  he  knew  a  way  how 
to  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble,  and  do  as  well  with- 
out it.  Of  this  laft  Manner  are  his  Pi<Sures  of 
the  AnnUntiation^  and  the  Transfiguration^  which 
O  are 
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are  at  San  SahaJor  \  the  St.  J  antes  of  San  Lio^  the 
Sr.  Laurence  at  the  Jefaits  Church,  the  St,  Jerome 
of  Santa  Maria  No^ua^  the  Tentecofi  of  La  Salute^ 
and  feveral  others.  There  are  Fifty  Pidures  to 
be  feen  in  publick  at  Venice^  in  which  Titian  has 
Ihewn  all  the  Manners  I  have  fpoken  of. 

To  conclude,  if  the  Painters  of  the  Romart 
School  furpaft  Titian  in  Vivacity  of  Genius,  in 
Grand  Comfofitionsy  and  in  a  Gufio  of  Defign,  no 
body  will  difpute  with  him  the  Excellence  of  Co- 
louring i  and  he  has  been  always  in  that  part  of 
Painting  a  Guide  to  all  true  Painters. 

F(11JNCESC0  FECELLJ, 
Titian  s  Brother. 

Was  at  firft  a  Soldier  in  the  Italian  Wars,  but 
Peace  being  reftor*d  to  Italy,  he  went  to  his  Bra- 
ther  Titian  at  F'enice^  where,  applying  himfelf  to 
P^/^/m^,  he  became  fo  great  a  Mafter  of  Defign^ 
that  Titian  grew  jealous  of  him,  and  fearing  be 
might  in  time  ccclypfe  his  Reputation,  he  fethim 
againft  his  Profeflion,  and  put  him  upon  taking 
up  another-  He  fell  to  making  of  Ebony  Ca- 
binets, adorn'd  with  Figures  and  Architedlure^ 
which,  however,  did  not  hinder  his  Painting  a 
Tortrait  now  and  then  for  -a  Friend.  His  firft 
Pidlures,  and  ihofe  which  allarm'd  his  Brother 
Titian,  are  of  Giorgiones  Gufto,  and  pafs  for  his, 
even  with  feveral  Men  of  Senfe. 
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HORJTlO  VECELLt 

Titian  s  Son,  Painted  Tortraits  after  his  Father*s 
Manner.  He  did  very  little,  being  more  taken 
up  with  Chymlflry  than  Painting.  He  dy'd  of  the 
Plague  in  the  flower  of  his  Age,  and  in  the  fame 
year  with  his  Father,  Anno  i^j6. 

G IJCOMO  (^OBUStl, 

Caird 

TlKT0(^ETTOy 

Bccaufe  a  Dyer's  Son.  The  quicknefs  of  his 
Wit  was  vifible  in  his  Youth,  by  his  perfor- 
mances in  Painting  and  Mufic  j  but  Painting  be- 
ing what  he  took  moft  Delight  in,  he  refolVd  to 
apply  himfelf  wholly  to  it.  Michael  Angela  was 
his  Guide  for  Defign^  and  he  learnt  Colouring 
of  Titian.  He  did  not  lofe  his  time  while  he 
was  wich  his  Matter,  for  he  penetrated  fo  far  in- 
to Titian^  Principles,  that  he  rais'd  his  jealoufy^ 
His  Difciple  perceiv'd  it  and  left  him .  He  got  a 
particular  Manner  by  his  continual  Exercife  in  his 
Profeflion,  which  had  very  much  of  Michael  An- 
£elo's  Gufi  of  Dejigningy  and  Titian^  way  of  Co- 
louring, Tintoretto  continuing,  with  a  great  deal  of 
warmth  and  application,  the  Study  and  Exercife 
of  Painting,  became  as  it  were  a  Prodigy  in  his 
Art,  as  well  for  his  extraordinary  Thoughts  as 
for  his  good  Tajt,  and  for  difpatch  in  his  Bufinefs. 

O  z  He 
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He      his  Pieces  fo  faft,  and  follicited  Work  fo 
much,  rhar  there  was  little  for  any  one  elfe  to 
CO. '  He  worked  very  cheap,  taking  what  was 
giv*n  him  for  Pidlarcs,  without  making  words 
ab'^ut  the  Price,    By  this  means  Fenice  was  fiU'd 
w  h  his  Productions ;  and  as  there  are  fortie  a- 
m-  -g  them,  which  muft  needs  be  in  fo  great  a 
number,  that  are  but  indifferent,  there  are  alfo 
oihcrs  that  are  excellent.    His  Pieces  are  finifh^d 
or  unfini  'd,  according  to  the  price  that  he  had 
for  them.    The  fine  Crucifix  of  his,  which  is  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  S'choolofSt.  Roque,  was  made 
on  this  occafion.   The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Roque  be- 
ing willing  to  have  a  Crucifix  of  the  beft  Matter's 
Hand,  dofeppe  Salviati^  Frederico  Zuccheroy  Vaolo 
Veroneje^  and  Tintoretto^  were  each  to  give  them  a 
Defign  in  concurrence.    A  day  was  appointed 
by  the  Brotherhood  for  receiving  thefe  Defigvs  ; 
but  Tintoretto^  inftead  of  a  Defign  brought  the 
Picture  quite  done,  and  very  frankly  hung  it  up 
in  the  place  where  it  was  to  hang.    'Twas  to  no 
purpofe,  for  the  other  Painters  to  complain  of 
this,  or  to  fay  they  were  not  required  to  bring  a 
Picture  but  a  Defign.    The  Pidlure  was  in  its 
place,  and  there  was  no  more  for  them  to  do  but 
to  be  fatisfied  with  it.    The  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Roque  were  willing  to  have  a  Piece  of  another 
Manner  than  that  of  Tintoretto's^  and  told  him, 
if  he  did  not  take  it  down^  theywould  never  pay  him 
for  it.    Very  Tuell^  repiy'd  Tintoretto^  then  I  Frefent 
it  to  you'y  fo  the  Pidlure  hangs  there  to  this  day. 
*Tis  a  wonder  that  Tintoret,  who  work'd  fo  hard 
fhou'd  live  fo  long  as  fourfcore  and  two  Years , 
for  he  was  of  that  Age  when  he  dy'd,  Jnnoi^^^. 
The  Diftemper  which  at  laft  carr/d  him  to  his 
Grave,  was  a  pain  in  his  Stomach,  occafion'd 
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hy  his  over-great  Application  to  his  Bufinefs- 
He  was  bury'd  in  the  Church  of  La  Madonna  del 
Horto  at  Venice. 

Refledlions  on   the  Works  of  T I  N" 
TO  ^ETTO.. 

None  of  the  Venetian  Painters  can  be  com- 
par'd  to  Tintoretto,  for  fruicfulnefs  and  facility 
of  Genius.  He  had  Penetration  enough  to  com- 
prehend all  Titian  s  Principles,  which  he  pradtis'd 
induftrioufly,  but  had  too  much  Fire  to  do  it 
exaflly  :  From  the  inequality  of  his  Mind  came 
the  inequality  of  his  Produftions  ,  upon  which 
Hannibal  Carrach  writing  to  his  Brother  Lodovico 
at  Venice y  fays  of  Tintoret^  that  he  is  fomt times 
equal  to  Titian^  and  at  other  times  inferiour  even 
tohimfelf. 

Out  of  love  to  his  Profeflion,  he  ftudy'd  every 
thing  that  could  help  to  make  him  a  Matter  of 
it.  His  carefulnefs  to  Defign  after  the  beft  things, 
and  particularly  Michael  Angelo's  Works,  jtaught 
him  a  good  Gujio  of  Defigning,  but  through  the 
vivacity  of  his  Imagination,  .he  is  often  incor- 
redt.  His  Attitudes  are  almoft  all  Ccntrafied  to 
exccfs,  and  fometimes  extravagant,  thofe  of  his 
Women  excepted,  whofe  Attitudes  he  always 
painted  Graceful. 

In  the  Difpofition  of  his  Figures,  he  rather 
inindcd  to  give  motion  to  every  thing,  than  to 
follow.  Nature  and  Verifimiliry,  which  he  on 
certain  occafions  pra£lis'd  with  fuccefs.  His 
Subjects  are  tor  the  moft  part  well  enough  Cha^ 
niHeriz/d,    His  Heads  are  De/ign^  with  a  great 

O  ?  Gup^ 
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Gufio^  but  his  Exprcllions  are  feldom  Fine  and 
Vicqmnt. 

He  underflood  tlieneccffity  of  the  Claro  Of- 
^curo^  which  he  ufually  performed  by  great  gleams 
of  Ugbti  and  Shadows^  that  difentangrd 
themfelves  by  oppofing  one  another,  the  caufe 
of  which  is  fupposM  to  be  out  of  the  Picture. 
This  is  a  great  help  in  Grand  Compofitions,  pro- 
vided the  Tranfition  of  the  Oppolites  are  ma- 
naged with  undcrftanding,  and  their  Extremiiics 
are  fharp. 

His  Local  Colours  are  good,  and  his  CarnatU 
ens^  in  his  beft  Pieces,  come  up  very  near  to 
Titian  s:  In  my  Opinion,  they  are  of  a  better 
Character  than  thofe  of  Taok  Veroneje^  I  meaii 
more  true  and  more  fanguine. 

He  drew  abundance  of  Pidlures  of  different 
Merit,  according  to  the  Time  lie  fpent  about 
them,  or  the  Money  he  received  for  them.  The 
beft  of  them  do  not  fall  very  fhort  of  Titian  s. 
His  Tmcillingis  very  firm  and  very  vigorous ,  his 
Work  eafy,  and  his  Touches  lively-  In  a  word, 
Tintoretto  is  a  Pattern  for  thofc  young  Painters^ 
who  wou'd  have  a  good  Gufi  oi  Colouring,  and 
an  Expeditious  A^^/?;?er. 

MJ(IIIJ  riNTO(llETTA 
Ttntoret  s  Daughter* 

Was  taught  to  Paint  by  her  Father,  and  drew 
a  great  number  of  Portraits,  both  of  Men  and 
Women.  She  delighted  in  Mufick,  and  play'd 
well  on  feveral  Inftruments.  Her  Father  mar- 
yy*d  her  to  a  German^  yet  be  lov'd  her  fp  ten- 
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dcrly,  that  he  would  not  let  her  /eavc  htsHoufe, 
but  had  the  afflidtion  to  lofe  her  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  her  Age,  wlucn  fliedied,  Anno  15:90* 

(pjOLO    CJGLIA(^l  VE- 
RONESE^ 

Was  born  at  Feronain  15:37.  Gabriel  Cagli- 
ari,  2i  Sculptor,  was  his  Father,  and  Antonio  Ba- 
dile  his  Unkle,  his  Mafter,  whofe  Manner  was 
not  bad.  He  drew  his  firft  Pieces  at  Mantm^ 
and  fome  other  Cities  of  Italy ^  but  meeting  with 
more  employment  at  Venice^  lie  fettled  there. 

He  ftudy'd  and  imitated  Nature  very  much, 
and  did  what  he  cou'd  to  regard  her  with  the 
Eyes  of  Titian. 

As  he  knew  where  to  have  Patterns  for  his 
Carnations  when  he  wanted  them,  fo  he  had 
Stuffs  of  different  forts  which  he  made  ufe  of  on 
occafion.  Moft  of  his  Publick  Pieces  were  paint- 
ed in  concurrence  with  Ti?itorety  and  the  Cri- 
ticks  were  divided  in  their  Opinion  of  the  Ex- 
<:cllence  of  thefe  two  Matters  Productions:  How- 
ever, *iwas  always  allowed,  that  there  was  more 
Force  in  lintoretto's,  and  more  Grace  and  Mag- 
nificence in  Paolo  Veronefes.  His  Pictures  are  to 
be  feen  all  oVer  Eur  of  there  being  a  vaft  quanti- 
ty of  them. 

There  is  fcarce  a  Church  in  Venice  which  has 
not  fome  Piece  or  other  of  his.  But  the  Main 
Proofs  of  his  Capacity  are  in  St.  MarKs  Palace 
at  St.  George^s^  and  at  St,  Sebafiian  s. 

The  Senate  fending  Ger(?m>fo  Grimani^  Procura 
tor  of  Sr.  Mark^  to  Rome^  to  be  their  Embalfador 
O  4  in 
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m  his  Holinefs*s  Court,  Taelo  waited  on  him 
thither,  but  did  not  ftay  long  there,  having  left 
fcveral  Pidtures  at  Femce  unfinifh'd. 

He  was  an  Honeft,  Pious,  Civil,  Friendly  Man, 
faithful  to  his  Word,  and  careful  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  his  Children  3  Magnificent  in  his  Mien^ 
and  his  Drefs^  and  tho'  he  had  got  a  great  deal  of 
Money,  his  only  Ambition  was  to  be  Matter  ot 
his  Art.  Titian  lov'd  and  efteem'd  him  very 
much.  Thilip  II.  King  of  Spainy  fentfor  him  to 
Paint  the  Efcarial,  but  Taolo  excused  himfelf  on 
account  of  his  Employment  in  the  Palace  of  St. 
Marky  and  Fredmco  Zucchero  ^N^s  fcnt  to  Spain  in 
hi5  Place. 

He  had  a  great  Uea  of  his  Profeffion  j  he  us'd 
to  fay  'twas  a  Gift  from  Heaven,  that  to 
judge  of  it  well,  a  Man  ought  to  underftand 
abundance  of  things  j  that  no  Painter  wou*d 
ever  do  any  thing  perfe6lly,  if  he  had  not  Nature 
prefeni  before  him^  chat  none  but  Matter's  Pictures 
fliou'd  bephc'd  in  Churches,  becaufe  Admiration 
only  excites  Devotion;  and  that  the  Sovereign 
Quality  of  a  true  Painter  is  Probity  and  Inte- 
grity of  Manners.  He  dy'd  of  a  Fever  at  58 
Years  Old,  y^nno  1588.  His  Tomb  and  Statue 
in  Brafs  gre  in  the  Church  of  St.'  Sebajiian. 

Refled:ions  on  the  Works  of  PAOLO 
rE(^OKE^E. 

Let  a  Painter's  Genius  be  never  fo  fine,  and  his 
Vein  never  fo  abounding  ^  let  him  Execute  his 
Thoughts  with  never  fo  much  facility,  if  he  does 
r^ot  ferioufly  confider  the  Subject  he  is  to  creac 

'  •  of^ 
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of,  and  warm  his  fancy  by  reading  good  Au- 
thors, he  will  often  produce  trivial  things, 
and  fomctimes  even  fuch  as  are  Impertinent. 
Paolo  reronefe  is  a  lively  inftance  ot  this  AfTertion : 
He  had  a  Marvellous  Talent,  he  work'd  eafily, 
2Lndhis Genius  wasfufficient  to  have  produced  rare 
things  if  it  had  been  feconded  by  Care.  He  did 
an  infinity  of  Pieces,  and  according  to  the  Places 
or  Perfons  for  which  he  Work'd,  he  the  more  or 
the  lefs  ftudy'd  his  Compofitions.  St.  Mark's 
Palace  at  Venice^  the  High  Altars  of  the  principal 
Churches,  and  lome  Noble-Men's  Houfes,  pre- 
ferveftill  what  he  did  that  was  moft  Fine.  But 
for  the  Altars  of  the  Common  Churches,  and 
the  Pieces  he  did  for  private  Perfons  who  were 
fond  of  having  fomething  of  his  in  their  Houfes, 
inftead  of  being  careful  to  maintain  his  Reputa- 
tion, by  taking  the  neceffary  pains  about  them, 
one  wou*d  think  he  minded  only  to  get  them 
out  of  his  Hands  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  which 
means  his  Inventions  are  fomtimes  flat,  and 
fometimes  Ingenious. 

He  had  a  particular  Talent  for  Grand  Com- 
pofitions. He  perform'd  them  agreeably,  and 
gave  them  Spirit,  Truth  and  Motion  :  Whatever 
his  Imagination  furnifli'd  him  with,  that  was 
grand,  he  brought  it  into  his  Performances,  as 
alfo,  every  thing  he  could  think  of  furprizing, 
new  and  extraordinary  :  In  Oiort,  he  was  more 
ftudious  to  adorn  the  Scene  of  his  Pifilure,  than- 
to  render  it  agreeable  to  Times,  Cuftoms  and 
Places.  He  often  introduced  Architecture,  which 
was  Painted  by  his  Brother  Benedetto^  and  the 
Magnificence  of  thefe  Buildings  gave  a  Grandeur' 
to  his  Works. 
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He  does  noc  fiiew  any  great  intelligence  of 
ihe  Claro  Ofcuro  in  his  Difpofitions.  He  did  not 
underftand  it  as  a  principle  of  his  Arc,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  well  or  ill  in  ic,  according  to  the  different 
Motions  of  his  Genius,  The  fame  thing  might 
be  faid  of  his  Attitudes^  which  are,  for  the  raoft 
part,  ill  chofen. 

Neverthelefs  there's  a  great  deal  of  Fire  a«d 
Tumult  in  his  Grand  Compfitions  ^  but  to  examine 
them  nearly  we  fhall  find  little  Deh'cacy  in  his 
Expreffions,  either  of  the  Subjedl  in  general,  or 
of  the  PaiTions  in  particular,  and  'tis  rare 
to  fee  anything  very  moving  in  his  Produ6lions. 
He  had  the  Common  fault  of  all  the  Vtnztian^ 
Painters,  who  wafted  their  time  and  Application 
in  imitating  the  Exterior  part  of  Nature,  His 
Draperies  are  all  Modern,  and  according  to  the 
fafhions  inVoguein  hisTime,or  elfe  according  to 
the  Modes  he  faw  in  the  Eaftern  People,  of  whom 
there  are  great  Numbers  always  at  Fenice^  and 
of  whom  he  made  ufe  for  the  Airs  of  fome  of 
his  Heads,  as  well  as  for  the  DrelTes.  His  Draperies 
are  generally  of  different  fores  of  Scuffs,  and  the 
Folds  large  and  regalar,and,indeed,they  are  a  good 
pare  of  the  Beaucy  of  Vaolo  Veronefe\  Pictures. 
He  was  f  >  careful  to  imitate  the  Stufs  from  the 
mtural  Cloath,  Silk'  or  Linnen,  that  he  acquir*d 
fuch  a  Habitude  in  his  Draperies^  as  wou*d 
make  one  believe  he  drew  all  of  them  after  the 
real  Stuffs. 

Tho*  he  lik*d  Tarmegiano's  Dejigning^  and  en- 
deavoured to  fall  into  the  fame  Manner^  his 
own  is  of  an  ill  Gufto^  excepting  that  of  h\s  Heads 
only,  whofe  Airs  are  fometimes  Great,  Noble 
and  Graceful.  His  Figures  look  well  enough 
together  under  their  Cloaths,  but  the  Outlines  of 
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the  Naked  have  little  Gu/to  or  Correianefs,  efpe- 
cially  thofc  of  the  Fcer ;  yet  he  feems  to  be  care- 
ful  to  Deftgn  Women  elegantly,  according  to  his 
Idea  of  beautiful  Nature,  for  as  to  the  Antique  he 
never  knew  any  thing  oif  it. 

I  never  faw  any  confiderable  Landskip  of 
Taolo  Vercnefe.  He  has  painted  the  Heavens  in 
foirie  of  his  Grand  Comfofitlons^  and  has  done 
them  admirably  well,  but  his  Di fiances,  and  his 
Earth,  have  an  Air  of  Di/emper. 

He  did  not  at  all  comprehend  the  Art  of  the 
ClaroOfcuro^  and  if  *tis  fometimes  to  be  found  in 
his  Pidures,  'tis  the  happy  efFedl  of  his  Genius^ 
and  not  the  ProduSl  of  any  Principle  j  but  as  for 
the  Local  Colours  he  underftood  them  well, 
and  made  them  valuable  by  the  Comparifon  of 
one  Objeft  with  another.  Tho'  his  Inclination  kd 
him  to  a  loofe  and  lightfom  Manner,  tho'  he  of- 
ten made  ufe  of  ftrong  and  dark  Colours,  and 
his  Carnations  are  Natural,    they  are,  however, 
neither  fo  frefh  as  Titian\  nor  fo  vigorous  and 
fanguine  as  Tinuretto' s^md  it  feems  to  me  that 
a  great  many  of  ihem  have  a  Tinfture  of  the 
Lead:  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  this,  there  is  in 
general  a  Harmony  in  his  Colouring,  chiefly 
in  his  Draperies^which  zxcBrillant^  Diver(ify*d,  and 
Magnificent.  The  Harmony  of  his  Colours  pro- 
ceeds commonly  from  Glazing  and  broken  Co- 
lours which  he  made  ufe  of,  and  which  impar- 
ting their  mutual  influence  one  to  the  other, 
infallibly  produces  Union,  yet  there  are  fome 
Pidlures  which  are  faid  to  be  his,  wherein  the 
Colours  are  rough  and  unharmonious,  but  I 
won't  warrant  that  all  the  Pieces  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Paolo  Veronefe  are  really  his,  for  he  bad 
3  Brother  and  a  Son  who  imitated  his  Stile, 
—  -  -  We 
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We  fee  every  where  in  his  Works  a  great 
Capacity.  His  Execution  is  firm,  his  Peficilling 
light,  and  his  Reputation,  in  fevcral  parts  of  his 
Art,  fufficient  to  maintain  *  his  Rank  among  the 
firft  Order  of  Painters. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  relate  here,  that  his  Picture 
of  the  .  Marriage  at  Canaa,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Giorgio  Mag^iore  at  Venice  is  to  be  diftinguifli'd 
from  his  other  Works,  for  'tis  not  only  the 
Triumph  of  Tacto  Veronefe^  but  it  wants  very  little 
of  being  the  Triumph  of  Painting  it  felf. 

BENEDETTO  CAGIIA\I^ 
A  fainter  and  Sculpor^ 

Was  Vaolo  Veronefe^  Brother,  and  help'd  him 
confiderably  in  his  Works,  for  he  was  very  La- 
borious. His  Srile  in  Painting  was  like  his  Bro- 
ther's, and  being  not  Ambitious  of  Fame,  his 
Produdlions  are  confounded  with  'Paolo  s.  He  dy'd 
at  Threefcorc  Years  old,  Anno  1 598  . 

CAROLO  andQABR/ELE  CAGLIARl 

Were  Vaolo  Veromfe^s  Sons :  The  Elder  had  a 
very  fine  Genius  for  Painting,  and  at  18  Years  of 
Age  had  done  fome  rare  Pieces.  'Tis  thought 
he  wou'd  have  excell'd  his  Father  had  he  liv'd, 
but  being  of  a  tender  Confticution,  and  apply- 
ing himfelf  to  his  Profeffion  with  too  much  in- 
tentnefs,  he  contracted  an  Impoftume  in  hisBreaft, 
and  dy'd  of  it  in  his  Twenty  Sixth  Year,  Anno 
1J95.  His  Brother  Gabriel  exercis'd  himfelf  ia 
Painting,  but  having  np  extraordinary  Talent, 
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he  quitted  the  Profeffion  of  a  Painter,  and  turned 
Merchant :  However,  in  the  Intervals  of  his  Bu- 
finefs,  he  n?ade  a  confiderable  Number  of  Por- 
traits, He  dy*d  of  the  Plague,  Anno  1(^3 1,  Aged 
61  Years. 

GIOFANNI  ANTONIO  REGILLO 
da  (pO<^DEKO  NE 

Was  born  at  Vordemne  in  Friull^  20  Miles  from 
Udine.  He  defcended  from  the  Ancient  Family 
of  iht  Sacchiy  and  his  true  Name  was  Lictnio^  but 
the  Emperor  having  Knighted  him,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  change  his  Name  out  of  hatred 
to  one  of  his  Brothers,  who  would  have  aflaffina- 
ted  him,  for  which  reafon  he  call'd  himfelf  Re^ 
giUo,  His  Love  of  Painting  was  his  only  Mafter, 
and  his  Genius^  together  with  his  ftudying  the 
Works  of  Giorglone^  his  Friend  and  Competitor, 
guided  him  to  that  PerfeSion  in  his  Art  to  which 
he  arriv'd.  After  he  had  learnt  as  much  as  he 
cou*d  from  Giorgiones  Works,  he,  like  him,  fee 
himfelf  to  imitate  the  beautiful  effects  of  Nature, 
which  joyn'd  to  the  force  of  his  Genius^  and  his 
Ambition  to  excel  in  his  ProfefTion,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  moft  Celebrated  Painters  in  the 
World. 

He  difputed  the  Superiority  with  Titian^  and 
their  Jealoufy  of  each  other  was  fo  great,  that 
Tordenone  fearing  to  be  infulted  by  his  Rival,  was 
always^upon  his  Guard,  and  when  he  Painted  the 
Cloyfter  of  St.  Stephen  in  Venice^  he  work'd  with 
a  Sword  by  his  fide,  and  a  Buckler  ty'd  about 
him,  as  was  the  Fafhion  of  the  Bravo  s  in  his 
Time.   He  had  a  fruitful  Vein^  a  good  -Gud  of 

Defigning 
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Ve(tgnlng-i  andta  Manner  of  Colouring  not  far  infe- 
riour  to  Titian  s.  He  produced  feveral  Pieces  in 
frefco.  He  work'd  with  facility,  and  gave  a 
great  Force  to  his  Produdlions.  His  principal 
Publick  Pieces  are  at  Venice^  Udine^  Mantua^  Vi- 
cenzjay  Genoa^  and  Friuli.  He  was  fent  for  to 
Ferrara  by  Duke  Hercules  11.  to  Finifh  fome  De- 
figns  for  Tapl^ry,  which  he  had  begun  at  Venice^ 
but  he  was  fcarce  arrived  at  that  City,  before  he 
fell  ill  and  dy'd,  leaving  this  Work  unfinifliM, 
which  was  the  Travels  oi  Ulyjjes.  He  was  in 
his  Fifty  Sixth  Year  when  he  departed  this  Life  : 
Some  fay  he  was  poyfon'd.  The  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara was  at  the  Charge  of  his  Funeral,  which 
was  Pompous  and  Magnificent.  He  had  a  Ne- 
phew of  his  own  Name,  Vordendne^  who  was  his 
Difciple,  and  another  Difciple,  Pomponio  Amal* 
teo^  who  marry'd  his  Daughter. 

G  I%pL  AMO  MUTlJNOy 

A  Native  of  Brefcia  in  Lomhardy^  ftudy*d  fome 
time  under  the  Difciple  of  i^pmanani^  whom  he 
left  to  apply  himfelf  to  Titian  s  Manner,  but  en- 
deavouring to  ftrengthen  his  Knowledge  of  De^ 
fign^  he  went  to  Rome^  and  work'd  with  Tad-- 
deo  Zucchero.  He  there  Dejignd  much  after  the 
Antique^  and  good  Pidu res,  and  made  a  confide- 
rable  Number  of  Portraits.  He  finifli'd  the  De- 
figns  of  the  BaJJo  Relievo  s  of  Trr:jans  Column, 
which  Julio  Romano  began.  He  had  them  graved, 
and  Ciaconius  aflifted  him  in  it.  Pope  Grego- 
ry XIII.  employed  him,  and  *twas  out  of  Favour 
to  him,  that  his  Holinefs  founded  the  Academy 
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of  St.  Luke  at  Kome^  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
Brief  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

Tho*  Mutiano  underftood  Hiftorical  Painting, 
he  was  more  fond  of  Landskip^  and  was  more 
a  Matter  of  them.  His  Manner  hadfomtthing  of 
the  Flmijh  in  it,  in  the  Touches  of  his  Trees, 
which  the  Italians  have  not  ftudy'd  fo  much  as 
the  Flamands^  iho  they  are  very  Ornamental  in 
Landskifs.  He  accompany*d  the  Trunks  of  his 
Trees  with  every  thing  which  he  thought  wou'd 
render  them  agreeable.  He  commonly  imitated 
the  Chefnut  Tree,  and  was  wont  to  fay,  that 
no  Trees  were  fo  proper  to  be  painted.  Cor- 
nelim  Cort  Grav'd  after  his  Dejtgns  feven  great 
Landskifs^\N\\\c\\  are  very  fine.  Mutiano  dy'din 
the  Year  15:90,  Aged  Sixty  two  Years.  By  his 
Will  he  left  two  Houfcs  to  St.  Luke\  Academy 
in  Romey  and  order'd,  that  if  his  Heirs  dy*d 
without  IlTue,  all  his  Eftate  fhould  go  to  that 
Academy  to  build  an  Hofpital  for  the  benefit  of 
fuch  young  Students  as  came  to  Rome^  and 
wanted  Relief. 

GIACOMO   ?JL  MJ 

Caird 

PALM  A  VECCHlOy 

The  Old  Valma^  was  born  in  the  Territory  of 
Bergamo  in  the  Year  1548.  In  his  Paintings  he 
ftew'd  a  great  Strength  of  Colourings  and  a  good 
Gufi  of  Defigning^  iho  he  was  bom  in  Lomhardj^ 
yet  having  been  Titian  %  Difciple,  I  thought  ic 
proper,  rather  to  place  him  in  i\\^Venemn  than 

in 
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in  the  Lomlard  School.  His  Manner  was  folike 
his  Mafter\that  the  latter  leaving  a  Defcent  from 
the  Crofs  unfinifli'd  at  his  Death,  Palma  was 
chofen  to  put  the  laft  Hand  to  it,  which  he  did 
out  of  refpedt  to  Titian^  Memory,  as  he  fhew'd 
by  the  following  words  that  are  ftill  to  be  read 
on  the  Pidlure. 

^od  Titianus  inchoatum  reliquit^ 
Palma  reverenter  perfecit^ 
Deoq-y  dicavit  Opus. 

Among  his  Works  which  are  fliewn  at  Fenke, 
the  fineftis  the  St. Barhara  in  theChurch  of  Santa 
Maria  Formofa.  He  dy'd  in  the  Forty  Eighth 
Year  of  his  Age,  Jnno  159(5.  by  which  we  may 
fee  he  wasnor  call'd  old  on  account  of  his  Age, 
but  to  diftinguifli  him  from  Palnja  the  younger 
his  Nephew  and  Tintoretto^  Difciple,  whofe  Stile 
very  much  refembled  that  of  his  Mafter  Tintoret. 
He  painted  a  great  many  Pidtures  at  Veniccy  and 
dy'd  in  the  Year  1613. 

G  IJ  C  O  M  0  da  T  0  N  T 
da  ^JSSANO^ 

The  Son  of  an  indifferent  Painter  call'd  Fran- 
cefco  da  Ponte^  who  firft  liv'd  at  Vicenzay  from 
whence  he  remov'd  to  Bajjano^  being  charm'd 
with  the  Situation  of  the  place  where  he  fet- 
tled, and  was  very  careful  to  give  his  Son  Gia-^ 
como  SL  good  Education.  The  Youth  having 
learnt  the  Rudiments  of  Painting  of  his  Father, 
went  to  Venice^  and  was  Bonefacio\  Difciple-  Here 
he  Gopy'd  Titian  and  ?armegiano\  Works,  after 

which 
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which  he  returned  to  Baffam^  and  followed  the 
natural  bent  of  his  Gtnius^  that  inclin'd  him 
to  draw  every  thing  after  Nature,  whom  he  had 
always  before  him  in  the  Executionof  his  Pieces. 
Tho'  he  Defign  d  Figures  very  well,  he  particu- 
larly apply'd  himfclf-  to  the  Imitation  of  Beaffis 
and  Landskips^  becaufe  thofe  things  were  more 
common,  and  more  advantageous  for  Painting, 
in  the  place  of  his  Abode,  than  others.  Accord- 
ingly he  fucceeded  in  them  to  Perfe6lion,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Subjects  that  treated  of  the  Fields,  and  if 
there  are  not  fo  much  Nobknefs  and  Elegancy 
as  one  cou'd  wifh  in  his  Hiftory- Pieces,  there  is 
at  leaft,  a  great  deal  of  Force,  Temper  and  Fideli- 
ty. His  love  of  his  Art,  and  his  facility  in  his 
Performances,  made  him  produce  a  vaft  quantity 
of  Pifilurcs  which  are  difpers'd  up  and  down 
throughout  all  Europe.  He  work'd  commonly  for 
Merchants,  who  exported  his  Pieces  into  feveral 
Countries.  He  dy*d  in  the  Year  15:91.  at  Four- 
fcore  and  Two  Years  Old,  and  left  four  Sons, 
Francejco^  Leandro^  Giovanni  Battifiay  and  Giro- 
lamo, 

FRANCES  CO  da  BJSSANO, 

The  Efdeft  fecfled  at  Venice^  and  excell'd  his 
Brothers  in  his  Profeffion.  He  was  very  thought- 
ful and  his  Melancholly  was  fo  great,  that  at  laft 
it  craz'd  him  ;  He  fancy'd  often  that  Bailiffs  were 
at  his  heels  to  Arreft  him,  and  hearing  fome  body 
knock  at  his  Door  when  he  had  one  of  thefe  mad 
freaks  upon  him,  he  thought  they  were  come  to 
take  him,  and  therefore  leap'd  out  of  the  Window 
loefcape  them  as  he  imagined.  By  the  fail  his  Brains 
P  were 
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were  beat  out  againft  the  Pavement,  and  he 
dyM  in  the  Forty  fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  Anno 
1594. 

LEAND<^0  da  BASSJKO^ 

His  Brother,  followed  his  Father  Giacomo\ 
Manner,  as  well  as  Francefco^  but  he  did  not  give 
fo  much  fo  ce  to  his  Pieces  as  his  Elder  Brother. 
He  had  an  excellent  Talent  for  Face-Fainting^  and 
made  it  his  chiefeft  Bufinefs.  He  drew  a  Tor- 
trait  of  theD(9£^,  Marini  Grimani^  for  which  he 
was  Knighted.  He  lov*d  to  drefs  well,  to  live 
freely,  and  keep  the  beft  Company,  but  'twas  al- 
ways running  in  his  Head  that  fome  body  or  o- 
iher  wou'dPoyfon  him.  *Tis  laid,  that  all  the 
four  Brothers,  Sons  of  Giacomo  da  Fonte^  were 
fubjedt  to  fuch  fancies,  their  Mother  being  fome- 
what  inclined  to  Madnefs.  He  dy'd  at  P^eniccy 
Anno  1623. 

Giovanni  Battifta  and  Girclamo^  the  two  other 
Brothers,  employed  themfelves  in  copying  their 
Father's  Works ;  Giovanni  Battijla  dy'd  in  the 
Year  161 3.  and  Girolamo^  who,  from  a  PbyfitiajO 
had  turn'd  Painter,  in  the  Year  1627. 

Reflexions  on  the  Works  of  the 
BAS  SANS. 

Giacomo  da  Bajfano,  the  Father  of  the  four 
Brothers,  is  the  only  Perfon  1  fliall  fpeak  of,  be- 
caufe  I  look  on  his  Sons  but  as  his  Copyfts, 
for  they  imitated  him  in  all  their  Pidlures,  and 
if  they  did  any  thing  more,  'twas  rather  the 

cffe<a 
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cfFeft  of  their  Memory^  than  of  their  Genius. 
In  a  word,  if  they  had  Merit,  'twas  purely  an 
manation  from  their  Fathers 

Giacomo  da  Bajfano,  was,  without  doubt,  born 
with  a  Talent  for  Painting,  for  of  all  the  Paint- 
ers whofe  Productions  I  have  fcen,  I  never  met 
with  one  who  foUow'd  lefs  their  Mafters  Man- 
ner, than  this  Giacomo.  He  quitted  it  to  give. 
himfelf  up  intirely  to  Nature,  who  gave  him 
what  he  had  of  Genius,  and,  in  the  place  of  his 
abode,  the  means  for  him  to  cultivate  it.  Baf^ 
confider'd  this  Miftrefs  of  Arts,  bytheCha- 
rafilers  which  make  her  moft  fenlible  and  moft 
to  be  known.  He  ftudj^'d  her  with  great  appli- 
cation in  particular  Objedls,  and  then  composU 
Pidlures  of  fingular  worth,  if  his  Talent  was 
not  for  the  Hiroick  and  Hifiorical  Kind,  which 
require  Dignity,  he  has  treated  his  Pafioral  Sub- 
jefts  well,  and  all  fuch  as  was  proportionable  to 
his  Genius  ^  for  of  whatever  Manner  his  Objefts 
were,  he  knew  how  to  difpofe  of  them  advan- 
tageoufly,  by  the  good  efFed:  of  the  whole-To- 
gether, and  if  lome  particular  things  are  ill  ad- 
jufted  and  ill  turned,  he  has  at  lead  rendered 
them  like  and  probable.  His  Dejigns  were  not 
Noble  or  Elegant,  neither  did  the  moft  part  of 
his  Subjedls  require  them  to  be  fo,  but  he  was 
Correct  in  his  way.  His  Draperies  were  dull, 
and  there  was  more  of  Excrcife  than  Truth  in  the 
Execution  of  them. 

His  Local  Colours  maintained  their  Character 
very  well.  His  Carnations  are  very  Freifh  and 
very  True*  His  Colours  conform  admirably  well 
to  thofe  ot  Nature.  His  Landskips  arc  of  a  good 
Gufio.  His  VroffeBs  are  well  chofen.  He  Ihe ws 
a  good  Intelligence  of  the  Claro  Ofcuro.  His 

P  2  Touches 
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Touches  are  lively,  and  the  Colours  of  his  Di- 
fiances  always  True,  but  fometimes  a  little  too 
Black  in  the  neareft  places,  into  which  fault  he 
fell  by  endeavouring  to  preferve  the  Charafiter. 
of  his  Luminous  Objedls.  He  has  drawn  a  great 
many  Night  Pieces,  and  the  cuftom  he  had  ac- 
quir  d  of  making  ftrong  Shadows,  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  the  ill  ufe  he  fometimes  made  of  *em 
in  his  Day-Pieces. 

His  Pencil  is  firm  and  fteady,  and  guided 
with  fo  much  juftnefs,  that  no  man  ever  toucVd 
Animals  fo  Artfully  and  Exactly.  J  don*c 
know  whether  there  are  many  of  his  Pieces 
in  France,  but  I  am  fure  thofe  that  I  faw  of  his  in 
the  Churches  of  Bajpino^  have  a  Frejhnejs  and  a 
Brlllant^  that  appear'dto  me  to  be  Extraordina- 
ry, and  fuch'as  I  have  not  feen  elfewhere. 

JULIO  LICINIO^ 

Caird 

(p  0  RD  ENON  E   the  Tounger 

0(  Fenice,  was  a  Difciple  of  the  Great  PorJe- 
none.  His  Unkle  was  a  good  Deiigner,  and  un- 
derfiood  Painting  in  Frefco  to  Perfe£lion,  The 
UnkFs  and  the  Nephew's  Works  are  often  con- 
founded thro'  the  conformity  of  their  Names. 
Jul;^^  was  employ'd  in  fcveral  places.  He  paint- 
ed the  Front,  of  a  Houle  in  Ausbt4rg,  in  Frefco^ 
wherein  Monfieur  Chanterell  now  lives.  This  Piece 
is  very  well  pveferv'd,  and  in  honour  of  the  Au- 
thor's Memory,  the  Magiftcates  have  plac'dthis 
Infcription  on  it.  . 
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Julius  Licinius  Civis  Venetus  &  Augufianus^  hoc 
z/£dificium  his  PiBuris  Infignivit^  hiccecjue  ultimam 
tnanum  Pofuity  Anno  15:61.  That  is  to  fay — Julius 
V\Cim\JiS^aCitiz,en  Venice  ^^^Ausburg,  made  this 
Houfe  Famous  by  this  Paintings  which  he  Finijl/d  in 
the  Year  1^61.  He  was  contemporary  with  5^/1 
fano^  and  we  know  no  more  of  him,  neither  Sa- 
fari nor  Ridolfi  having  mention'd  him,  we  fup- 
pofe  on  account  of  the  refemblance  between  his 
Name  and  Merit  and  his  Unkles. 

We  lliou'd  have  plac*d  Giovanni  d'  Udine,  of 
whom  we  havefpoken,  page  152.  and  Fra  Bajii- 
ano  del  Piomboy  p.  i6z,  in  the  Venetian  School,  but 
the  Lives  of  thofe  two  Painters  have  fuch  relati- 
on to  Raphael  and  *  Michael  Angelo's^  that  we 
thought  we  could  not  reafonaWy  feperate  them. 
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A  N 

ABRIDGMENT 

O  F   T  H  E 

LIVES 

OF  THE 

LOMBARD 

PAINTERS. 

B  o  6Y~V. 

ANTONIO  da  CO%^%EGGI0^ 

SO  Caird  from  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
a  Town  in  the  Dukedom  of  Modena^  Anno 
1471,.  When  Painting  revived  in  Italy^in  the 
days  of  Cimabue^  its  beginnings  were  but  weak, 
and  it  did  not  arrive  at  Perfedion  on  a  fudden  j 

it 
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it  reached  it  by  degrees.  The  Difciples  always 
added  fomcthing  to  the  Progrefs  their  Mafters 
made  in  it  before  them,  and  there's  nothing  in 
this  which  does  not  commonly  happen  to  all 
Arts.  But  we  muft  here  admire  and  refpedl  a 
Genius,  that  againft  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
Painting,  without  having  fcen  Rome^  the  Anti- 
quities or  the  Works  of  the  moft  able  Painters, 
without  favour  or  protefilion,  or  going  from 
Home  for  it,  in  the  midft  of  Poverty,  and  with- 
out  any  other  helps  than  the  contemplation  of 
Nature,  and  the  affedlion  he  had  for  his  Bufi- 
nefs,  has  produced  Works  of  a  fublime  Kind, 
both  for  the  Thoughts  and  the  Execution.  His 
Chief  Pidlures  are  at  Parma  and  Modena^  and  his 
C/7^i»e/-Picces  are  very  rare. 

Raphael's  Fame  tempted  him  to  go  to  I(pwe. 
He  confider'd  attentively  the  Pictures  of  that 
Great  Painter,  and  after  having  look*d  on  them 
a  long  lime,  without  breaking  Silence,  he  faid, 
^nch'  Jo  [on  PinorCj  I  am  ftill  a  Painter.  Yet  all  the 
fine  Pieces  that  he  had  made,  cou'd  not  draw  him 
out  of  the  extream  Mifery  he  was  in,  his  Fanji- 
ly  being  very  burthenfom,  and  his  Price  fmal). 

Going  on  a  time  to  Parma  to  receive  Fifty 
Crowns,  he  was  paid  in  a  fort  of  Copper-Money 
called  ^adrino's.  His  joy  that  he  had  got  it  to 
carry  home  to  his  Wife,  made  him  that  he  did 
not  mind  the  weight  of  his  Money,  with  which 
he  loaded  himfelf  in  the  heat  of  the  Summer, 
and  being  to  lug  it  twelve  miles  on  foot,  the 
Burthen,  the  Walk,  and  the  Weather,  threw  him 
into  a  Pleurify,  of  w^hioh  he  died  at  Forty  Years 
old,  jinno  ijij. 


Re- 
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Reflexions  on  the  Works  of  C  O 
<I^EGGIO. 


We  don'r  find  that  Correggio  borrou*d  any 
thing  from  othey  Men's  Works,  every  Thing  is 
new  in  his  Pidlures,  his  Conceptions,  his  De- 
%n,  his  Colouring,  and  his  Pencil  j  and  this 
Novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good* 
His  Thoughts  are  Sublime,  his  Colouring  Deli- 
cate and  Natural,  and  his  Pencil  Eafy  and  De- 
lightful, as  if  it  had  been  guided  by  the  Hands 
of  an  Angel.  His  Out-lines  are  not  Correal,  but 
their  Gu[to  is  great.  He  found  out  certain  natu- 
ral and  unafFeilcd  Graces  for  the  Airs  of  his 
Heads,  for  his  Madonna  his  Saints  and  little 
Children:  Add  to  this,  the  Union  that  appears 
in  his  Worksjand  his  Talent  of  moving  the  Heart 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  Expreffions,  and  we  (hall 
have  no  difficulty  to  believe,  that  the  Knowledge 
which  he  had  of  his  Art  was  a  Gift  of  Heaven, 
rather  than  an  effect  of  his  Studies. 

Francefco  Francia^  who  ought  to  have  been 
placM  here,  is  put  among  the  Roman  Painters, 
Page  113.  as  alfo  Volidoro  Caravaggio^  p.  138. 
Tarmegianoy  p.  1 45 .  Pellegrino  of  Modena^  P- '  5^  3  • 
Trimaticcioy  p.  165:.  The  reafon  of  our  placing 
them  there,  was  becaufe  v/e  confider'd  the  Jidan- 
ner  they  followed  more  than  the  Country  where 
they  were  born ,  and  perhaps  the  Reader  will  not 
be  difpleas'd  to  fee  Raphael's  Difciples  coming  af- 
ter their  Mafter. 


The 
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The  C  A^(^AC  H\  viz. 

LODiriCOy  AUGUSTINO, 
and  ANN  IB  J  L  E, 

The  three  Carrach's ,  who  acquired  fo  much 
Reputation  and  Glory  by  their  Pidlures,  were  all 
born  at  Bologna. 

LodovicoC2LmQ  into  the  World  in  the  yean  55^. 
and  was  Coufin-German  to  Auguftim  and  Annibale: 
Being  elder  than  they,  and  a  Painter  before  them ; 
they  were  his  Difciples.  His  Mafter  was  Frofpero 
Fontana^  who,  difcovering  but  little  Fire  in  his 
Painting,  would  have  difl'waded  him  from  it, 
and  reproved  him  fo  roughly,  that  Lodovico  left 
his  School.  His  Talent  kept  him  in  heart,  and 
he  refolv'd  to  have  no  other  Mafter  but  the 
Works  ot  the  Great  Painters.  He  went  to  Ve- 
nice^ where  Tintoretto  feeing  fomething  of  his 
doing,  encourag'd  him  to  proceed  in  his  Profef- 
lion,  and  foretold  .he  fliou'd  in  time  be  one  of  the 
Top  of  it.  This  Prophetick  Applaufe,  animated 
him  in  his  refolutions  to  acquire  the  Maftery  of 
his  Art.  HeStudy'd  Titian  Tintoretis^  znd  Pao- 
lo Veromfes  Works  at  Venice  3  La  l?ajJignano%  and 
Andrea  del  Sartors  at  Florence  j  Parmegiano^s  and 
Correggio*$  at  Parma^  and  ^julio  Rcmano\  at  Man- 
tua J  but  of  all  thefe  Mafters,  he  who  touch'd  him 
moft  lenfibly  was  Correggio^  whofe  Manner  he  ever 
after  followed. 

AugufiinoW2iS  born^n  the  year  1557.  and 
nibah  \x\  11^60,    Their  Father's  Name  was -^z?- 
tonio^  a  Taylor  by  Trade,  yet  he  W4s  very  care- 
ful 
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ful  to  girc  his  Sons  a  good  Education.  He  bred 
Augujiino  a  Scholar,  his  inclination  feeming  to 
lead  him  to  Learning  j  but  his  Genius  afterwards 
carry *d  him  away  more  violently  to  the  Arts, 
vfhcx^foxc  Ant  onto  put  him  to  a  Goldfmith,  whom 
Augufiino  quitted  in  a  little  while,  and  went 
home  to  his  Father,  where  he  bufy'd  himfelf  a- 
bout  the  knowledge  of  fe vera!  things  indifferent- 
ly. He  gave  himfelf  up  to  every  thing  that  pleased 
his  Fancy  j  to  Painting,  Graving,  Poetry,  Mu- 
fick.  Dancing,  and  the  Mathematicks,  with  o- 
ther  commendable  Exercifes,  which  adorn'd,  but 
divided  his  underftanding. 

On  the  contrary,  all  Annibales  Thoughts  ran 
upon  Faintingj  He  ftudy'd  it  in  company  with 
his  Brother,  but  the  difference  of  their  Tempers 
made  'qjn  quarrel  perpetually,  and  hinder'd  the 
Fruit  of  their  Studies.  Auguflino  was  Fearful  and 
Studious,  Annibale  Bold  and  Venturous.  Augu- 
jiino lov'd  the  Company  of  Men  of"  Senfe  and 
Qualify,  Annibale  was  always  for  conycrfing 
with  his  Equals,  and  avoided  the  Society  of 
thofe  that  were  better  born  than  himfelf.  Au- 
gujiino pretended  to  domineer  by  his  right  of 
Seniority,  and  the  variety  of  his  Learning,  An- 
nibale defpis*d  it  and  minded  only  Defigning. 
Augupno  was  very  lollicitous  to  profit  by  his 
Studies,  and  nor  to  let  the  leaft  Pundilio  of 
Science  efcape  him,  Annibale  was  more  lively 
and  made  his  way  every  where  eafy.  Thus  it 
being  almoft  impofTible  to  make  them  agree,  their 
Father  parted  them,  and  fent  the  Elder  to  Lodo- 
^ico  Caracci,  who  wou'd  alfo  have  his  Brother 
Annibale  \Nii\\  him,whenby  theExample  of  hisZeal 
to  reach  the  Perfedion  of  his  Art,  by  infpiring 
them  with  the  fame  Love  for  his  ProfefHon,  by 

pro- 
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promifmgto  Communicate  all  he  knew  of  it  to 
them,  and  his  Knowledge  was  now  very  well 
fpoken  of  j  and  in  (horr,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
deportment  and  his  Prudence,  he  moderated  the 
Antipathy  that  was  naturally  between  them,  and 
their  Ambition,  to  excel  in  the  Art  increafing 
every  day,  they  all  three  cnrerM  into  a  very  ft  rid 
Friendfhip,  forgetting  every  thing  but  their  care 
to  become  Mafters. 

However,  Augu(Hno\  ftudics  of  Painting  were 
often  interrupted  by  thofe  of  Graving,  which  he 
learnt  of  Cornelius  Cort^  not  being  willing  to  quit 
an  Exercife  which  he  had  fliewn  a  Genius  for 
ever  fince  he  was  fourteen  Years  old  :  Yet,  tho' 
he  acquired  an  excellence  in  Graving,  his  Love  of 
and  his  Talent  for  Painting,  r^cali'd  him  always 
to  this  Art  as  to  his  Center. 

Anmtale^  who  never  wander'd  from  his  Pro- 
feffion  to  inform  himftlf  of  all  things  neceffary 
to  it,  went  thro'  Lombardy  to  Venice.  He  cou*d 
not  contain  his  Raptures  at  the  fight  of  Correggws 
Works  in  Varma.  He  wrote  to  Lodovico^  and 
pray*d  him  to  excite  his  Brother  Augufiino  to 
come  and  fee  the  Wonders  he  had  feen  at  Varma^ 
faying,  He  coud  never  find  out  a  better  School  ^ 
That  neither  Tibaldi,  Nicolini,  nor  even  Raphael 
in  his  St.  Cecilia,  had  done  any  thing  comparable  to 
the  extraordinary  things  he  faw  in  Correggio^i  Pi- 
Bt^res  5  that  all  was  great  and  graceful  j  that  Au* 
^XiiXinO  and  he  [houd  Tvith  ^leafure  ftudy  thofc  Beau- 
tiful Pieces^  and  live  lovingly  together. 

From  Lombardy  Annibale  Went  to  Venice^  where 
the  new  charms  which  he  found  in  the  Worksof 
Titian^  Tintoret^  and  Vaolo  Veronefe  put  him  upon 
Copying  the  Pidlurcs  of  thofe  Great  Men  with 
Care. 

At 
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At  laft  thefe  three  Painters  having  made  the 
utmoft  advantage  of  their  Reflexions  on  the 
Works  of  others,  United  themfelves  fo  perfedly, 
that  they  continued  almoft  always  together.  Lisi- 
dovico  communicated  his  difcoveries  to  his  Co- 
fins,  and  they  received  them  with  all  poffible  Ea- 
gernefs  and  Gratitude.  He  propos'd  to  them  to 
Unite  alfo  their  Sentiments,  and  their  Manner^ 
and  upon  their  objeding  to  him/twouM  be  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate  into  all  the  Principles  of  fo  pro- 
found an  Art,  and  to  be  enlighren'd  in  all  the 
doubts  arifing  in  fo  Copious  a  Science,  he  an- 
fwer'd  there  was  no  likelihood  that  three  Perfons 
who  fought  after  the  Truth,  and  had  feen  and 
examined  thoroughly  fo  many  different  Manners 
ftou  d  be  deceived. 

They  refolv'd  therefore  to  perfue  and  aug- 
ment the  Method  they  had  begun.  They  per- 
formed feveral  thingsin  fcveralPIaces,which  infpite 
of  the  open  and  under-hand  Dealing  of  thofe  that 
envy'd  them  got  them  Reputation  and  Friends: 
And  thus  finding  their  Credit  to  encreafe,  they 
laid  the  Foundation  of  that  Celebrated  School, 
which  ever  fince  has  gone  by  the  Name  of  the 
Carracct's  Academy. 

.Hither  ail  the  young  Students  who  gave  great 
hopes  of  their  becoming  Matters,  reforred  to 
beinftruStedin  the  Rudiments  of  Painting.  Here 
the  Carracci  Taught  freely  and  kindly  ihofe 
things  that  were  proportionable  to  the  Qualifi- 
cations of  iheir  Difciples.  They  eftablifh'd  cer- 
tain Models  well  chofen,  for  Men  and  Women. 
Lodovlcos  charge  was  to  make  a  Colledlion  of 
Antique  Statues,  and  Eajjo  Reliefs.  They  had 
Ve/igns  of  the  beft  Matters,  and  curious  Books 
on  all  Subjeds  relating  to  their  Art,   One  Jn- 
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thony  de  laTouVj  a  great  Anatomifiy  taught  what 
belonged  to  the  knitting  andMotion  of  theMufcles, 
with  Reference  to  Painting.  There  were  often  Di- 
fputationsin  the  Academ7,and  not  only  Painters 
but  Men  of  Learning  proposed  difficult  Qiie- 
ftions  to  be  decided,  and  Lodovicos  Judgment 
y^'2L%  in  all  Cafes,  their  Oracle.  Every  body  was 
well  received,  atld  Youth  being  excited  by  Emu- 
lation, the  young  Men  fpent  whole  Days  and 
Nights  in  Study  there:  For  t ho'  Hours  were 
allotted  to  Treat  of  different  Matters,  yet,  at  all 
times,  they  might  improve  themfelves  by  the  An-- 
tiquities^  2iX)A  the  Defig^ns  which  weretobefeen 
there.  The  Conde  di  Mulvafta  fays,  that  theFrinci* 
pies  of  Lodovico,  the  Cares  of  Auguftino,^W  fy^e 
Zeal  of  Annibale,  fupported  this  Academy.  The 
Reputatipn  of  the  Carracci  reaching  Rcme^  Car- 
dinal Edoardo  Farnefe^  who  was  going  to  have 
the  Gallery  of  his  Palace  Painted,  fent  for  Anni- 
bale  CO  Rome  to  Execute  his  Defign.  Annihale  W^as 
the  more  willing  to  go  thither,  becaufe  he  had  a 
great  defire  to  fee  Raphael's  Works,  with  the  An- 
tique Statues,  and  BaJJo  Relievos. 

The  Gufio  which  he  took  there  for  the  Anci- 
ent Sculpture  ,  made  him  change  his  Bolognian 
Manner,  which  had  very  much  of  Correggio'sm 
it,  to  follow  a  Method  more  learned,  and  more 
expreft,  but  more  diy,  and  lefs  natural  in  the 
Dejtgn^  and  in  the  Colouring.  He  had  occafion 
ro  put  it  in  Practice  in  fcveral  Works  which  he 
perform'd  there,  and,  among  others  in  the  Far- 
Gallery,  whither  Augufiim  came  to  aflifthim 
both  in  the  Difpofition,  and  in  the'  Execution : 
ViWi  Annihale^  either  uneafy  ac  Auguflim\  preten- 
ding to  direct  the  Work,  or  willing  to  have  all 
the  Glory  of  it,  coud  not  endure  to  have  his 

Brother 
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Brother  continue  with  him,  or  be  further  con- 
cernM  in  the  Performance  of  it,  tho*  Auguflim 
was  very  fubmiffive,  and  wouM  have  done  any 
thing  to  bring  him  into  a  good  Humour. 

Cardinal  Famefe  perceiving  the  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  them,  fent  Auguftino  to  Parma^  in- 
tending to  have  him  employ'd  by  Duke  Ranuc- 
cio^  his  Brother.  He  Painted  one  Chamber  in 
the  Duke's  Palace,  but  had  fuch  frequent  vexa- 
tions given  him  there,  that  he  cou'd  not  bear 
them,  fo  he  retired  into  a  Monaftery  of  Cafu* 
chins^  to  prepare  himfelf  for  Death,  which  he 
was  fcnfible  was  approaching,  and  it  happened  in 
the  Year  idoj,  he  being  no  more  than  Forty  five 
Years  Old. 

He  left  a  natural  Son  call'd  Antonio^  of  whom 
Annthalt  took  Care,  fet  him  to  Study,  andln- 
ftrudled  him  in  the  Art  of  Painting.  This  -4^- 
thonio  has  giv*n  fo  many  Proofs  of  his  Capaci- 
ty, even  in  the  few  Pieces  which  he  left  behind 
him  in  Rorm^  that  'tis  thought  he  wou'd  have 
furpaft  his  Uncle  if  he  had  liv'd  longer.  He 
dy'd  at  Thirty  Five  Years  of  kg^^Anno  i(Ji8. 

The  Conde  di  Mahajia  writes,that  Annibale  had 
a  great  deal  of  reafon  to  repent  of  his  treating 
his  Brother  fo  ill  at  Rome^  for  having  fome  Fi- 
gures to  do  afterwards,  wherein  his  Brother's 
Advice  and  Learning  were  neceffary  for  him,  he 
wou*d  have  been  embarraft  without  the  alfiftancc 
of  his  Cozen  Lodo^ico  Carraccu  But  this  is  not 
probable,  (oxAgucchi^  who  always  affifted  Annibale 
with  his  Advice  in  the  Compofitions  he  made, 
wou*d  not  have  faifd  him  on  this  occafion,  and 
the  fruitfulnefs  and  Beauty  of  his  Genius^  are  to 
be  feen  elfewhere  by  his  Dejigns. 

AugH- 
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Augujlino  was  bury*d  at  Bologna  with  extraordi- 
naryPomp,the  particulars  of  u I  ich  may  beken  in 
the  Conde  ^iJW^/w/?^*sDefcr?pcion  of  his  Funeral. 
In  the  mean  whiJc;  Annihalt  continued  working 
in  the  Farnefe  Galkry.  He  took  incredible  Pains 
and  Care  about  it,  and  tho*  he  wasp  rteift  M.%r 
fter  of  his  Art,  he  did  not  do  the  leaft  thing 
without  confulting  Nature,  nor  Paint  the  leaft  part 
of  his  Figures,  till  he  had  made  a  Model  of  it  on 
the  Scaffold,  and  had  exadtly  Defignd  all  the  At* 
titudes. 

Bcncontiy  One  of  his  Difciples,  being  aftoniflj'd 
at  his  uncommon  Care,  and  the  little  notice  that 
was  taken  of  it,  among  other  things,  wrote  to 
his  Father,ithat  Annibale  had  but  ten  Crowns  a 
Month,  notwithftanding  his  Performances,  de- 
ferv*d  a  Thoufand  ;  That  he  was  at  Work  from 
Morning  till  Night,  and  almoft  kill'd  himfelf 
with  working.  His  Words  are,  as  I  have  taken 
them  from  the  Conde.  di  Malvafia^  VogUo  ch\gli 
Jafpia  c he  MeJJer  Annibiilc  Caracci,  mn  altro  ha  del 
f  '40  che  fcudi  died  di  Mafter  il  Mefe^  parte  per 
lui  e  Ser'vitore  j  d^una  (ianz,ietta  neiTetti  dove  lavora 

tira  la  Caretta  tutto  il  di  come  un  Cavallo^  e  fa 
Lege  Caw  are  e  Sale  e^uadri  Ancone  d^  Clavori 
da  Mi  lie  Scuti  eflenta  e  crepa  d^  ha  poco  Guflo  an-- 
cor  a  di.  tal  Servitu  ma  quefio^  di  gratia  non  y?  dica 
ad  alcum.  Atlaft  after  inconceivable  Pains  and 
Care,  having  finifli'd  the  Paintings  of  that  Gal- 
lery, in  the  Perfedlion  we  now  fee  them,  he 
hop'd  Cardinal  Farnefe  wou'd  have  rewarded 
him  proportionably  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Work,  and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up,  which 
was  eight  Years,  but  one  Don  Juan  de  Cafiro  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  a  mighty  Influence  over  the 
Cardinal,  infinuated  to  him^  that  according  to  his 
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Calculation,  Annibale  would  be  well  paid  if  he 
gave  him  500  Crowns  of  Gold.  The  Money 
was  brought  him,  and  he  was  fo  furpriz'd 
ar  the  Injuftice  done  him,  that  he  cou'd  not 
fpeak  a  Word  to  the  Perfon  that  brought 
if. 

This  ill  Ufage  made  a  terrible  impreffion  on 
his  Mind,  his  Chagrin  threw  him  into  a  Con- 
fumption,  and  fliorten'd  his  Days.  His  Mclan- 
cholly  did  not  hinder  his  Amours  j  and  his  De- 
bauches at  Naples^  whither  he  was  retir'd  for 
the  Recovery  of  his  Health,  helpt  him  forward  to 
his  Grave  in  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  his  h^t^Anm 
1609. 

While  Annibale  VJox\i  A  at  RofnCy  Lodovico  was 
Courted  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy^  efpecially 
by  the  Clergy  to  makePidlures  fortheirChurchesi 
and  we  may  judge  of  his  Capacity,  and  his  fa- 
cility, by  the  great  number  of  Pidures  he  made, 
and  by  the  Preference  that  was  given  him  to 
other  Painters. 

In  the  midft  of  his  Occupations  Annibale  Sol- 
licited  him  to  come  to  Rome  and  affift  him  with 
his  Advice  about  his  Work  in  the  Famefe  Gal- 
lery ,  and  he  entreated  him  fo  earneftly,  that 
Lodovico  cou'd  not  put  off  the  Journey.  He 
arriv'd  at  Rome^  and  after  having  Corrected  fe- 
veral  things  in  that  Gallery,  and  painted  himfelf 
one  of  the  Naked  Figures,  which  fupports  the 
Medaillon  of  Sirinx^  he  return'd  to  Bologna^  ma- 
king a  very  fhort  ftay  at  Rome.  When  he  had 
Eftablifh'd  and  Supported  the  Reputation  of  the 
Carracci^  and  fixM  it  to  all  Pofterity,  he  dy'dat 
63  Years  of  Age,  Anno  161 8. 


Lodovic9 
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Lofcro  was  born  in  ijjj^and  dy'd  in  i6iB. 
Agujtino  was  born  in  1557,  and  dy'din  i^o^ 
AnnibaU  was  born  in  i56o,anddy'din  1(^09. 

The  Caracct  had  aburdance  of  Difciplcs,  the 
moft  famous  of  whom  were  Guldo  Domcnich  aoy 
Lanfrancoy  Sifio  Badalocchi^  Albania  Guercino^ 
tonio  Caracci^  Mafielletta^  Tamco^Battifia^  Cavedone^ 
Tacconey  &c.  Had  the  C^r^itrd  had  no  Reputation 
of  their  own,  the  Merit  of  their  Difciples  wou'd 
have  rendered  their  Name  llluftrious  in  fucceed- 
ing  Times*^ 

Reflexions  on  the  Works  of  the 
CA  (I^JCCL 

When  isdlchael  Angela  da  Caravaggto^  and  11  Ca^ 
valiere  Giofeppino  were  at  the  Helm  of  Painting, 
when  the  former,  who  defign  d  ill,  got  a  great 
many  Pupils  on  account  of  his  being  an  excel- 
lent Colourifiy  and  the  latter  fell  into  a  Manner 
for  Ekpedicion  without  Gufio  and  Exadlnefs,  the 
good  Genius  of  Painting  rais'd  ihe  School  of  the 
Caracci  for  the  fupport  of  fo  fine  an  Art,  which 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  Decay,  both  iri 
Compofition  and  Befign. 

Nature  gave  the  Caracci  a  wonderful  Ardor 
for  their  ProfefTion,  as  well  as  furnifh'd  them 
with  a  fine  Genius.  They  follow'd  it  by  their 
Talent,  and  perfected  it  by  the  Affiduity  of  their 
Studies,  by  the  Indefatigablenefs  of  their  Labour, 
and  by  the  Docility  of  their  Underftanding.  The 
fame  Principles,  on  which  they  founded  the  Ce- 
lebrated School  we  have  mention'd,  were  rheir 
Guide  in  the  Execution  of  all  their  Works. 
Their  Manner  s  rcfenible  each  other,  and  all  the 
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difference  that  is  to  be  found  in  them,  proceeds 
from  the  Diverfity  of  their  Tempers:  Lodovico 
had  lefs  fire,  but  more  Grandeur,  more  Grace,  and 
more  Sweetnefs  than  Auguftim  or  AnnlhaU,  Augu-^ 
flino  had  more  Gayety,  and  Annihale  more  Bold- 
nefs  and  Singularity  of  Thought,  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  His  Dejigns  were  more  profound, 
his  Exprelfions  more  lively,  and  his  Execution 
more  Firm. 

The  Caracci  took  from  the  Antique  Sculptures, 
and  the  beft  Matters  of  their  Art,  as  much  as 
they  cou'd  to  form  a  good  Manner^  but^hey  have 
not  drained  the  Fountain  dry,  they  have  left  more 
in  the  Antiquities^  in  Raphael^  in  Titian  and  Cor- 
reggio^  than  they  have  taken  from  them. 

Tho*  AnnihaUs  Chara6ler  was  more  for  Pro- 
phane  than  Pious  Subjedts,  he  has,  however, 
treated  fome  of  the  latter  kind  very  Tathetkkly^ 
efpecially  the  Story  of  St.  Francis.  But  Lodovico 
lucceeded  in  thefe  Pidures  better  than  Annihale^ 
he  gave  graceful  Airs  to  his  Madonnas  after  Cor- 
reggio^s  Manner.  Annibak's  Genius  inclin'd  him 
rather  to  fiercenefs  than  delicacy,  and  more  to 
Gallantry  than  Modefty.  As  for  Augujiino  his 
Studies  of  Painting  were  often  interrupted  by 
thofe  of  Graving,  of  which  he  was  a  perfeft 
Matter,  He  alio  diverted  himfelf  with  other 
Exercifes,  by  which  means  he  made  few  Pieces  of 
Painting,  and  the  greatett  part  of  thofe  he  did 
make,  pafs  for  his  Brother's. 
^wwiWe  having  ttudy'd  very  little,  and  applying 
himfelf  wholly  to  Painting,  he  in  his  Grand  Com- 
fofitions  frequently  made  ufe  of  his  Brother  Ah- 
guftinos  Aflittance,  and  that  of  Monfignior^^»c)6/, 
by  the  Inftrudtions  they  gave  him,  informing  and 
confirming  his  Genius. 

All 
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All  the  three  Caracci  DefignA  with  a  good 
Gujio.  Annlbales  Gufto  mended  and  encreas*d  by 
his  Abode  at  Rome,  as  one  may  fee  by  his  Per- 
formances in  the  Farnefe  Gallery.  The  Deftgn  is 
leaden  we  muft  confefs,  but  that  Load  is  fo  fair, 
and  fo  Learned,  that  it  pleafes  even  thofe  who 
Condemn  it ;  for  his  G^//^  is  a  Compofition  of  the 
Antique  of  Michael  Angela's  Manner  and  of  Na- 
ture :  His*  AfFedlion  for  new  Beauties  ma- 
king him  forget  the  old  ones,  he  quitted  the 
Bolognian  Manner  for  the  Roman :  The  former  was 
foft  and  Mellow,  and  according  as  he  cncreas*d 
his  Gu[i  of  Defigningy  he  diminifh'd  that  of  Co- 
huring:  Thus  the  Dejign  of  his  laft  Works  came 
to  be  more  expreft,  but  his  Pencilling  is  not  fo 
tender  and  agreeable  as  in  hi^  firft. 

This  fault  is  common  to  almoft  all  the  Pain- 
ters ih^xDeftgndi  Corre6tly  ,  they  imagined  they 
loft  the  Fruit  of  their  Labours,  if  they  did  not 
let  the  World  fee  how  far  they  were  Matters  of 
that  parr  of  their  Art,  and  that  the  Sprftators 
Woud  forgive  them  for  what  they  fell  fhoi  t  in 
other  Parrs,  fatisfying  thcmfelves  with  the  regu- 
larity of  their  Defign.  They  were  afraid  it  fhou'd 
be  over  looked,  and  to  prevent  it,  have  made  no 
fcruple  to  otfend  the  (ight  by  the  Crudity  of 
their  Ouc>lines. 

Annibale  had  an  excellent  Genius  for  Landskips. 
The  forms  of  his  Trees  are  exquifite.  The  Defigns 
that  he  made  of  them  with  a  Pen,  are  wonder- 
ful for  their  Charadler  and  Senfe.  His  Touches 
are  well  cholen  3  they  confift  of  a  few  ftrokes  i 
but  thofe  that  are  there  exprefs  a  great  deal, 
and  what  1  have  faid  of  the  Lands  kips  iigrees 
with  all  his  Defigns.  In  all  his  vifible  Objects 
of  Nature  there  is  a  Charadler  vvhich  didin- 
0^2  guifhes 
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guifiies  them,  and  makes  them  appear  more  fen- 
fibly  to  be  what  they  are.  AnnlhaU  knew  hoW 
to  take  his  Character,  and  has  made  ufe  of  it  in 
his  Defigns  with  equal  Scnfe  and  Judgment.  Not- 
withftanding  he  had  a  great  efteem  for  Titian  and 
Comggio*s  Works,   his  Colouring  is  not  extraor- 
dinary. He  did  not  imderftand  the  Dodlrine  of 
the  Claro  Ofcuro^  and  his  Local  Colours  are  not 
much  to  be  vaiu*d.   Thus,  if  there  is  any  thing 
good  in  the  Colouring  Part  of  his  Pidures,  *tis 
not  fo  much  the  effeft  of  the  Principles  of  Art, 
as  the  happy  Movement  of  his  Genius^  or  the 
Remembrance  of  Titian  and  Corre^gio's  Works. 

However,  there  never  was  a  Painter  who  was 
more  univerfal,  more  eafy,  and  more  certain  in 
every  thing  he  did  j  *  nor  that  was  more  gene, 
rally  approved  than  Annibak. 

GUIVO   REN  I 

Was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  Year  1574.  the 
Son  of  Daniel  Reni^  an  excellent  Mufitian.  He 
learnt  the  Rudiments  of  Painting  under  Denis 
Calvert,  a  Flemijh  Mafter,  who  had  then  a  good 
Reputation,  but  the  Academy  of  the  Caracci  at 
Bologna  beginning  to  be  talk'd  of,  GuiJo  left  his 
Mafter,  and  entered  himfelf  in  that  School.  In 
his  firft  Pieces  he  follow'd  entirely  the  Manner 
of  his  New  Matters,  and  chiefly  imitated  Lodo- 
vicoj  becaufe  he  found  more  Grace  and  Gran- 
deur in  his  Compofitions,  than  in  thofe  of  his 
Kinfmen.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  find 
out  a  Manner  on  which  he  might  fixv  He  went 
to  Rome  and  Copy'd  all  forts  of  things  there. 
He  was  charmed  with  Raphael's  Pictures,  and 
pleas'd  with  the  Spirit  of  Caravaggios.  He  try'd 

every 
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every  5tile,  and  at  laft  hit  upon  one  againft  which 
no  body  had  any  thing  to  fay.  Indeed,  it  was 
Great,  Eafy,  Graceful,  and  got  him  vaft  Riches, 
and  an  equal  Reputation.  Michael  AngelodaCara-' 
vaggio^  being  angry  that  he  had  fuddenly  chang'd 
his  Ai^;;«^r,which  wasflrorg  and  brown- for  one 
quite  oppofite  toit,fpoke  very  contemptibly  of  his 
Pictures,  and  his  infolent  Exprelfions  might  have 
had  ill  confeqaences,  had  not  Guido  prudently 
avoided  difpuiing  with  a  Man  of  his  impetu- 
ous Temper. 

Guido  returning  to  Bologna  grew  famous  for 
the  care  he  took  in  finifhing  his  Pieces,  and  per^ 
ceiving  that  the  Pcrfons  of  Quality  were  eager 
to  have  them,  he  fet  a  Price  upon  them  ac- 
cording to  fhe  number  of  Figures  in  each  Pi- 
dlure,  and  every  Figure  he  valu'd  at  one  hun- 
dred Roman  Crowns. 

By  thefe  high  Prifes  Guldo  found  himfelf,  in  a 
little  while,  very  well  at  eafe,  and  liv'd  nobly  till 
an  imrnoderate  Lo'7e  of  Gaming  f^iz'd  him.  He 
was  unfortunate,  and  his  Loffes  reduced  him  to 
Necelfities  that  he  cou'd  not  go  thro'.  His  Friends 
us'd  all  imaginable  Arguments  to  difluade  him 
from  Play,  but  he  would  nor  give  it  over.  He 
fent  his  Pictures  to  be  fold  Under-hand  at  a  for- 
ry  R^te,  and  took  it  for  fuch  as  he  had  before 
refused  large  Sums  for.  As  foon  as  he  had  got  the 
little  Money  he  had  for  'em  in  his  Pocket,  he  in^- 
mediately  went  to  look  out  for  his  Gamefters  to 
have  his  revenge.  At  laft,  as  one  Paffion  \yeakens 
another^  his  Love  oif  Gaming  kffen'd  that. of 
Painting  fo  far,  that  he  never  thought  of  his  Re- 
putation iq  what  he  did,  but  only  to  rid  his 
Work,  ^ind  get  Subfiftance- Money.  His  chief 
pictures  are  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Gieato  He 
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performed  alike  well  in  Oil,  and  Frefco.  The  moft 
noted  ot  his  Pieces  is  that  which  he  painted  in 
Concurrence  with  Domenkhim  in  the  Church  of 
Si.  Gregory,  Except  his  Vice  of  Gaming,  he 
was  a  Man  of  good  Morals,  and  cou'd  he  have 
Correfiled  that  Fault,  won'd  have  been  an  Ac- 
complifti'd  Perfon.  He  dy'd  at  Bologna^  Anno  1^40, 
in  the  Gjih  Year  of  his  Age. 

Reflexions  on  the  Works  of  GViWO. 

Tho'  there  appears  no  great  Capacity  in  Guidons 
Produ(5tionSj  yet  one  may  fee  by  them,  that  his 
making  but  few  Grand  CompoJItions^  was  rather 
for  want  of  Opportunity  than  G^«/«x:  However 
it  muft  be  own'd,  that  his  Talei\t  was  not  equally 
proper  to  treat  all  forts  of  Subjefts,  fuch  as 
were  Devout  and  Pathetic  fuited  beft  with  his 
Temper  ;  Grandeur,  Noblenefs,  Sweetnefs  and 
Grace  were  the  Charadler  of  his  Mind.  He  has 
fpread  them  fo  much  over  all  his  Works,  that 
they  are  the  principal  Marks  which  diftinguifh 
him  from  other  Painters. 

His  Thoughts  are  delicate,  and  the  Difpoiiti- 
on  of  his  Ol^iedls  in  general,  and  of  his  Figures 
in  particular  is  good. 

Guido  being  the  firft  and  favourite  Difciple  of 
the  Caracci^  he,  for  a  while,  imitated  their  Gufto  of 
Defign,  and  their  Manner  3  but  at  laft  he  form*dcOne 
of  his  Own,  which  was  neither  fo  Firm,  fo  Ex- 
preft,  nor  fo  Learned  as  Annibale\,  yet  it  came 
nearer  ro  Nature,  efpecially  in  the  Extremities^  be* 
ing  the  Hcad^  Feet  and  Hands. 

He  had  pair'cular  tender  ftrokes  for  certain 
parts  which  he  defign'd  in  a  particular  Way,  as 
?he  Eyes  Great,  the  Mouth  little,  the  Noftrils 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  clofe,the  Hands  and  Feet  rather  Plump 
thanfenfibly  articulated.  He  made  his  Feet  too 
fliort,  and  the  Toes  too  clofe.  'Twas  not  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  did,  which  was  the 
occafion  of  his  not  expreffing  exafilly  the  Aui- 
culation  of  the  Members,  but  to  avoid  a  kind  of 
Pedantry,  which  he  faid  there  v»ras  in  fpecify- 
ing  them  too  much  :  However,  there  was  a  Me- 
dium between  the  one  and  the  other  Extream 
which  he  ought  to  have  obferv'd. 

As  for  his  Heads^  they  yield  no  manner  of 
precedence  to  thofe  of  Ka^haeU  either  for  Cor- 
redlnefs  of  Dejtfrn^  or  Delicacy  of  Expreffion^  ef- 
pecially  the  upper  part  of  'em,  tho*  he  did  not 
commonly  treat  of  Subjcdls  that  were  capable  of 
furnifting  him  with  fo  great  Variety  of  Expref- 
fions,  as  are  in  Raphael's,  His  Merit  confiftcd  in 
that  moving  Beauty,  which,  in  my  opinion,  did 
not  proceed  fo  much  from  a  regularity  of  Fea- 
tures, as  from  a  lovely  Air  which  he  gave  the 
Mouth,  that  had  fomerhing  in  it  between  a 
fmile  and  ferioufnefs,  and  in  the  Graces  of  the 
Mouth,  wifh  a  certain  Modefty  which  he  put  in 
the  Eyes, 

His  Draperies  are  well  fet,  and  of  a  Grand 
Gujio.  His  Folds  are  large,  and  fometimes  bro- 
ken. He  employed  them  ingenioufly  to  fill  up 
the  void  places,  and  to  agroup  the  Members  and 
Lights  of  the  Figures;  chiefly  when  they  were  a- 
lone.  In  a  word,  no  Body  ever  underftood  how  to 
adjuft  the  Draperies  better  than  Guido,  not  to  drefs 
his  Figures  more  nobly  than  he,  without  the  Icaft 
aiFeflation. 

There  are  no  Landslips  of  his  to  be  feen,  and 
when  he  treated  of  a  Sabjc6t  wl.ich  rcquirM  a  ^ 
ny  extcnty  he  madeufe  of  another  hand, 

0^4  His 
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His  Colouring  is  like  that  of  the  Caraccly  in  the 
Pifilures  he  drew  after  his  firft  Manner.    He  has 
alfo  painted  fome  in  the  Manner  of  Caravagglo  y 
but  finding  there  was  too  much  Labour  in  it,  and 
befidts,  that  it  did  not  pleafc  every  Body,  he  took 
to  another  Manner^  which  the  Italians  call  Vaga. 
Of  this  kind  he  drew  feveral  agreeable  Pieces,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  Union  of  Colours^  tho' 
they  are  weaker  than  in  his  other  Manners  j  for 
being  by  little  and  little accuftom'd  to  this  weak- 
nefs,  he  negledtcd  his  Carnations^  or,  perhaps,  en- 
deavouring to  make  them  more  delicate,  he  gave 
them  a  certain  Grej  Cafi^  which  often  fell  into  a 
Livid  Colour. 

He  wasabfolutely  Ignorant  of  ihtClaro  Ofcuro, 
as  was  all  the  School  of  the  Caracci^  yet,  like  hisi 
chief  Matter  Lodovico^  he  fome  times  pradlis'd  it 
more  thro'  the  greatnefs  of  his  Gufioy  than  any 
Principles  of  Art,  in  retrenching  from  his  Objedls 
all  thofe  MWi^  which  divide  the  Sight. 

His  Pencil  was  light  and  eafy,  and  he  was  fo 
well  fatisfy'd  that  a  freedom  of  Hand  was  ne- 
celTary  to  pleafe,  that  he  gave  fome  bold  ftrokes  tq 
his  Work  after  be  had  laboured  ir,  to  take  off  aU 
fufpicion  of  what  Time  and  Pains  it  coft  him. 

At  the  latter  end  of  his  Life  he  was  reduc'd 
to  fuch  Straits  by  Gaming  that  he  had  no  need 
to  ufe  this  Artifice,  being  oblig'd  to  difpatch  his 
Work  as  faft  as  he  cou'dro  get  him  fubfiftancc  j 
and  this  has  left  a  natural  Freedom  on  his  laft 
Pieces  which  are  not  fo;  finifli'd  as  his  former. 
In  fhort,  in  whatever  Manner  or  Time  he  pain  - 
ted  his  Pictures,  his  Thojghts  are  fo  delicate,  hiq 
Figures  fo  noble,  his  Exprefiions  fo  fweet,  hi^ 
Dreffes  fo  Rich,  and  every  thing  fo  graceful,  that 
he  was.j  and  ever  will  be  univerfally  admir'd, 
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"OOUEKICO  ZJMflE%Xl 

Commonly  call'd 
T>0  MENIC  HlNOy 

Was  born  at  Bologna^  Anno  1551.  of  an  Ho- 
nourable Family,  and  was  a  long  time  a  Difciple 
of  the  Caracci.    His  Invention  was  5W,but  Ex- 
cellent.  What  he  Defignd  while  he  was  in  ite 
School  of  the  Caracci  for  his  Exercifes,  was  done 
with  fo  much  pains  and  circumfpedion,  that  his 
Fellow-Difcipleslook'd  upon  him  as  a  Perfon  thaC 
loft  his  time.  They  were  wont  to  call  him  the  Ox^ 
and  faid  he  laboured  as  if  he  was  at  the  Plow.  But 
jfnnibale,  who  knew  his  Chara6ter  better,  told 
l\\tm,This  Oxby  Dint  of  Labour  ;ivoH  d  in  time  make 
his  Ground  fo  Fruit  ful^  that  Tainting  it  felfwoud  he 
fed  by  what  it  frodtdc  dy  a  Prophecy  which  provM 
very  True,  for  there  are  many  excellent  Things 
to  be  learned  from  Domenichino's  PidJures.  His 
Works  in  ^ome^  Naples^  and  the  Farnefian  Grot- 
to, are  Eternal  Proofs  of  his  Ability.    His  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome^  in  that  Saint's  Church  at 
Rewcy  pleased  Voufm^  the  French  Painter,  fo  well^ 
that  he  us'd  to  f^iy^  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  Da-^ 
mele  di  Volterras  Defcenc  from  the  Crofs,  and 
Dome7nchino\  St.  Jerotn  were  the  three  beft  Pi- 
ftures  in  Rome.    He  added,  that  for  the  Expref- 
fions  Domenichino  Was  the  only  Painter  he  ever 
knew.    Having  work'd  in  Frefco  very  much;  his 
Pictures  in  Oil  are  Painted  fomewhat  Drily. 

He  was  made  chief  Architedt  of  the  Apofloli- 
cal  Palace,  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  for  his  great 
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Skill  m  that  Art.  He  lov'd  Solitude,  and  'twas 
obferv'd,  that  as  he  went  along  the  Streets,  he 
took  notice  of  the  Adlions  of  private  Perfons 
whom  he  met  in  his  way,  and  often  Dcfign*<f' 
fomething  in  his  Table-book.  He  was  of  a  mild 
Temper  and  obliging  Carriage,  yet  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  cruelly  peifecuted  by  his  Ene- 
mies, who  were  only  fo  out  of  Envy  to  his  Per- 
fe6lions  y  particularly,  he  was  fo  ill  Treated  at 
Naples^  that  it  griev'd  him  to  Death  in  the  year 
1648.  being  then  about  Threefcore  Years  of 
Age. 

Refledions  on  the  Works  of 
DOMENICHINO. 

I  don't  know  what  to  hy  Domenichino\  Ge- 
nius, or  whether  he  had  any  or  not  ^  or  if  the 
goodnefs  of  his  Senfe,  and  the  folidity  of  his  Re- 
flexions, did  not  ferve  him  inftead  of  a  Talent, 
and  enable  him  to  produce  things  worthy  Pofte- 
rity.  He  was  born  with  a  thoughtful  Temper, 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Activity  which 
Painting  requires.  The  Studies  of  his  Youth 
were  obfcure,  his  firft  Works  contemptible,  his 
j^erfeverance  wascondemn'd  forlofsof  Time,  and 
his  Silence  rcckon'd  ftupidity  ^  yet  this  obftinacy 
of  his  in  his  Studies,  was  the  only  thing  that 
fpire  of  the  advice  and  laughter  of  his  Fcllow- 
Difciples,  heap'd  him  up  a  hidden  Trealure  of 
Knowledge,  which  he  in  time  laid  open.  Iq 
fliort.  his  Soul  fhut  up  like  a  Silk- Worm  in  her 
Cod,  after  having  for  a  long  time  Work'd  in  a 
fort  of  folitude,  finding  it  had  quite  thrown  off 
the  Ignorance  that  it  labour'd  under  ,  ^nd 
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warm'd  by  the  aflivi ty  of  his  Thoughts,  took 
Wing,  and  made  it  felf  admir*d,  not  only  by  the 
Caracciy  who  had  fupported  him,  but  by  their 
Difciples,  wh'^  had  endeavoured  to  diftearten 
him  and  diffwade  him  from  a  Profeflion  he  wou*d, 
they  thought,  never  be  Matter  of. 

His  Thoughts  were  Judicious  from  the  begin- 
ning J  they  v^crre  afterwards  elevated,  and  want- 
ed but  little  of  reaching  the  Sublimey  if  he  did  not 
reach  it  in  fome  of  his  Works  3  as  the  Angles  of 
the  Dome  of  St.  Andrev/s  Church  in  Kome^  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerom^  his  David^  Adam  and  E've 
in  the  King's  Cahimt^  Our  Saviour  carrying  his 
Crofs^  in  the  cuftody  of  Monfieur  L'Abhe  de  Cam^s^ 
and  fome  other  Pieces  feem  to  teftify. 

His  Attitudes  were  well  enough  chofen,  but 
he  underftood  very  ill  the  placing  of  his  Figures, 
and  the  Difpofition  of  iht  whole-together.  In  other 
parts  of  his  Art,  as  the  Correftnefs  oiDejlgn^  the 
Expreflion  of  his  Subjefit  in  general,  and  the  Paf- 
fionsin  particular,  and  the  variety  and  (implici- 
ty  of  the  Ain  of  his  Heads^hc  is  norinferiour  even 
to  l{aphneL  Like  him  he  was  very  jealous  of  his 
Out-lines^  and  has  exprefs'd  them  ftill  more  drily ; 
and  tho'  he  has  not  fo  much  Noblenefs  and  Grace, 
he  does  not  want  either  of  thofe  Excellencies. 

His  Draperies  are  Very  bad,  Very  ill  fct,  and 
cxtreamly  ttifF.  His  Landskips  are  of  the  Gu/io  of 
the  Caracciy  but  executed  with  a  heavy  Hand. 
His  Carnations  have  a  grey  Caft,  and  have  not 
the  Charadler  of  Truth  ^  and  his  Clara  Ofcuro  is 
worft  of  all.  His  Pencil  is  Heavy,  and  his  Paint- 
ing Dry. 

The  progrefs  he  made  in  his  Art  increafing 
only  by  his  Labour  and  Reflections^  the  Merit  of 
his  Works  advanc'd  with  his  Age,  and  his  hfl 
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Pieces  are  moft  commended :  From  which  we 
may  lawfully  affirm,  that  as  much  as  Dowenichi- 
po  poffvfs'd  of  his  Arc,  *twas  rathet  the  Reward 
of  his  Fatigue,  than  the  efFedt  of  his  Genius. 
But  whether  'twas  Fatigue  or  Genius,  his  beft 
Pifilures  have  been  a  Pattern  to  all  fucceeding 
Painters. 

GIOVANNI  UnF^RAKCO 

Was  born  at  Parma,  on  the  fame  day  with  Da- 
menichim^  in  the  year  rjSi.  His  Parents  were 
poor  i  and  to  eafe  themfelves  of  him,  carry*d 
him  10  Vlacenz.a^  to  enter  him  in  the  Service  of 
the  Count  Horatio  Scotti.  While  he  was  there, 
he  was  always  drawing  with  Coal  upon  the  Walls, 
Paper  being  too  fmall  for  him  to  Scrawl  his  Ide- 
as on.  The  Count  obferving  to  what  the  Lad's 
Difpofition  inclined,  put  him  to  Auguftino  Ca- 
%acci^  after  whofe  death  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
ftudy'd  under  Annihale,  who  fet  hini  tq  Work 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Jago^  belonging  to  the 
Sfaniards^  and  found  him  capable  enough  to 
truft  him  with  the  Execution  of  his  Depgns,  io 
which  Lanfranco  has  left  it  a  doubt,  whether 
the  Work  be  his  or  his  Matters. 

His  Genius  was  for  Painting  in  Frefco  in  fpa- 
tious  Places,  as  we  may  perceive  by  his  Grand 
Performances,  efpecially  the  Cupolo  of  St.  An- 
drea da  Laval,  wherein  he  has  fucceeded  much 
better  than  in  his  Pieces  of  a  lefs  Size.  The 
GhJI  of  his  Depgning  he  took  from  Annibale  Ca^ 
racci ,  and  as  long  as  he  livM  under  the  Dif- 
dpiine  of  that  llluftiious  Matter  ,  he  was  always. 
Corredl  ^  but  after  his  Death,  he  gave  a  loofe  to 
the  Impetuofity  of  hisGeniuSj  withommmding 
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the  Rules  of  his  Art.  He  joyn*d  with  his  Coun- 
tryman Si^o  Badalocchi,  in  Etching  iht  Hiftories 
of  the  Bible,  after  [Raphael's  Painnngs  in  the  F^- 
ticah^  which  Work  he  Dedicated  in  conjuiidtiorl 
with  Badalocchiy  to  their  Matter  Annibale.  Lan^ 
franco  Painted  the  Hiftory  of  St.  Teter  for  Pope 
Urban  Vllh  which  was  Grav'd  by  Tietro  Santu 
He  did  other  things  in  St-  Peters  Church,  and 
pleas'd  the  Pope  fo  well,  that  he  Knighted  him. 

Lanfranco  was  happy  in  his  Family.  His  Wife 
who  was  very  handfome,  brought  him  fevcral 
Children^  who  being  grown  up  and  delighting 
in  Poetry  and  Mufick,  made  a  fort  of  Varna^us 
in  his  Houfe.  His  Eldeft  Daughter  fung  finely 
and  play'd  well  on  feveral  Inftrutnents.  Hedy'd 
at  66  years  old,  Anno  1647. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of 
LANF(^ANCO. 

Lanfranco^  Genius,  heated  by  his  ftudying 
Correggws  Works,  and  above  ail  the  Cupolo  at 
Varma^  carry'd  him  in  his  thoughts  even  to 
Enthuliafm.  He  earneftly  endeavoured  to  find 
out  the  means  of  producing  the  fame  Things, 
and  that  he  was  capable  of  great  Enterprizes,  we 
may  fee  by  his  Performances  at  Rome  and  Naples^ 
Nothing  was  doo  great  for  him  y  he  made  Fi- 
gures of  above  Twenty  Foot  high,  in  the  Cupo- 
lo of  St.  Andrea  da  Laval^  which  have  a  Very 
good  effe^l,  and  look  below  as  if  they  were  of  a 
Natural  Proportion. 

In  his  Pidlures  one  may  perceive  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  joyn  AnnibaUs  firmnefs  of  Deiign 
to  Correggios  Qujio  and  Sweetnefs.    He  aim'd  alfo 
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at  giving  the  whole  Grace  to  his  Imitation,  not 
confidering  that  Nature,  who  is  the  Difpenfer 
of  it,  had  giv*n  him  but  a  fmall  portion  of  it. 
His  Ideas  indeed  are  fometimes  great  enough  for 
the  greateft  Performances,  and  his  Genius  cou'd 
not  ftoop  to  Correft  them,  by  which  means 
they  are  often  unfinifti*d.  His  Eafel-Pieces  are 
not  fo  much  efteem*d  as  what  he  Painted  in 
Frefcoy  vivacity  of  Wit  and  Freedom  of  Hand, 
being  very  proper  for  that  kind  of  Painting, 

Lanfranco\  Gufi  of  Defigning  refembi'd  his  Ma- 
ilers, that  is,  *twas  always  firm  and  grand,  but 
he  loft  ground  at  length  in  point  of  Corrednefs. 
His  Grand  Compofitions  are  full  of  Tumult  j  ex- 
amine the  particulars,  and  you*l  find  the  Expref- 
fions  neither  elegant  nor  moving. 

His  Colouring  was  not  fo  well  Study 'd  as  that 
of  Annlbale.  The  Tints  of  his  Carnations  are  tri- 
vial, and  his  Shadows  are  a  little  too  black.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  ClaroOfcuroyZs  well  as  his  Ma- 
iler, tho',  as  he  did,  he  fometimes  pradis^d  it  by 
a  good  motion  of  his  underftanding,  and  not  by 
a  Principle  of  Art. 

Lanfrancos  Works  came  from  a  Vein  quite  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  of  Domenichim.  The  latter  made 
himfelf  a  Painter  in  fpite  of  Minerva.  The  for- 
mer was  born  with  a  happy  Genius.  Domem- 
cbino  invented  with  pain,  and  afterwards  digeft- 
ed  his  Compofitions  with  a  folid  Judgment,  and 
Lanfranco  left  all  10  his  Genius,  the  fourcefrom 
whence  flow'd  all  his  Produdtions.  Domenichi-- 
no  ftudy'd  to  exp^fs  the  particular  Paifions, 
Lanfranco  contented  himfelf  with  a  general  Ex- 
preffion,  and  followed  Annibales  Gufi  of  Dejtgn- 
ing.  Domenichino^  whofe  Studies  were  always 
guided  by  Rcafon,  encreas'd  his  Capacity  to  his 
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Death,  and  Lanfranco,  who  wis  lupported  by  an 
exteriour  Pra6lice  of  Jnnihales  Manner,  dimi- 
nifh'd  his  every  day  after  his  Mafter^s  Death. 
Domenkbino  executed  his  Works  with  a  flow  and 
heavy  Hand,  and  Lanfrancos  was  ready  and  light. 
To  clofe  all,  'tis  difficult  to  find  two  Pupils  bred 
up  in  the  fame  School,  and  born  under  the  fame 
Planet,  more  oppoiitc  one  to  the  other,  and  of 
fo  contrary  Tempers  j  yet  this  oppofition  does 
not  hinder,  but  they  are  boih  to  be  admir'd  for 
their  beft  Produdlions. 

FRANCESCO     ALB  Jni 

Was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1578.  His 
Father,  who  was  a  Mercer^  wou'd  fain  have  had 
him  follow  his  Trade,  but  Albanh  Inclination 
leading  wholly  to  Painting,  he  was  put  at  firftto 
Denis  Calvert^  of  whom  Guido  was  then  Learn- 
ing the  Rudiments  of  the  Art,  and  being  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  Knowledge  of  his  ProfeflTion, 
taught  his  Companion  the  Principles  of  De- 
figning.  When  he  left  his  Maftef  Calvert^  he 
took  him  with  him  to  the  School  of  the  Caracci. 
Having  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  there,  Al^ 
bani  v/cnt  to  Rome^  where,  by  ftudying  the  beft 
Things,  he  became  one  of  the  moft  learned  and 
agreeable  Painters  of  Italj. 

Returning  to  Eokgna^  he  marry M  a  fecond 
Wife,  who  brought  for  her  Portion  a  great  deal 
of  Beauty  and  good  Humour.  By  this  means 
he  had  quiet  at  home,  and  a  perfedl  Model  (ot 
the  Women  he  was  to  Paint.  She  had  very  hand*- 
fome  ChiWrcn,  by  whom  he  us*d  to  draw  little 
Cuftds  Playing  and  Dancing,  in  all  the  variety  of 
Poftures  imaginable,  and  by  his  Wife  he  drew 

all 
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aii  his  Naked  Fenus^s  and  Nymphs,  He  made  ufc 
of  his  Knowledge  of  the  Belles  Lettres  ingeni- 
oufly  to  adorn  the  Subjects  he  treated  of,  with 
the  Fi(ftions  of  Poetry.  He  is  cenfur*d  for  not 
varying  his  Figures  enough,  and  for  giving  al- 
moft  all  of  them  the  fame  Air  and  the  lame 
Likenefs,  occafion*d  by  his  defigning  them  after 
the  fame  Models  with  the  Ideas  of  which  his 
Mind  was  fiird.  There  are  few  great  Figures  of 
his  Drawing  Extant,  and  painting  ufually  in 
Little^  his  Pi6lures  are  difpers'd  ail  over  Europe^ 
and  valu'd  as  fo  many  Jewels.  He  was  well 
paid  f^r  them,  cfpecially  in  his  latter  days  j  they 
became  very  much  in  Fafhion,  and  being  Learn- 
ed and  Agreeable,  every  one  Was  taken  with 
them.  He  liv'd  peaceably  and  happily  fourfcore 
and  two  Years,  and  then  chang'd  this  Life  for 
2  better,  in  the  year  1660.  Hismoft  Famous 
Difciples  were  Francefco  Mola^  and  Giovanni  Bat- 
tifia  his  Brother. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of 
AL^AKl 

Joy  being  pleafing  to  the  greateft  part  of  Man- 
kind, and  Albanis  Pictures  infpiring  that  Paffion^ 
they  were  as  well  received  on  that  account,  as 
for  their  Ingenious  Thoughts.  His  Talent,  (up- 
ported  by  the  Study  of  Volite  Learnings  enabled 
him  to  enrich  his  Compofitions  with  the  Orna- 
ments of  Poetry.  HisFein  was  Fruitful  and  Eafy, 
and  he  has  done  a  great  Number  of  Piftures  full 
of  Figures.  He  underftood  Dejign  well,  and 
Drawing  always  by  the  fame  Patterns,  he  fell  ea- 
fily  into  the  fault  of  repeating,  chiefly  in  the  Airs 
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of  his  Heads,  which  were  very  graceful.  By 
this  means  Albams  Manner  is  the  eafieft  tob^ 
known  of  any  Matter's. 

The  Subjc6ls  he  treated  of,  did  not  give  him 
occafion  to  rtiew  how  he  cou'd  exprcfs  different 
Palfions  y  thofe  that  he  has  touch'd  tend  all  to 
Joy,  and  his  Expreffions  are  not  over- delicate. 
We  may  be  bold  to  fay  ,  the  Grace  which 
w^e  x\y  ei  with  in  his  Pidures,  is  not  fo  much  the 
ejfe£l  of  Genius,  asihehabic  of  his  Hand. 

His  Attitudes  and  Draperies  arc  well  enough 
chofcn.  He  was  a  Univerfal  Painter,  and  his 
Landskifsy  which  are  more  Agreeable  than  Learn^ 
ed,  arc  like  the  Airs  of  his  Heads,  of  the  fame 
Dejign^  and  the  fame  Touch. 

His  Colouring  \s  frelli,  and  his  Carnations  of  a 
Sanguine  Tim  ,  but  not  very  much  ftudy'd.  He 
was  very  unequal  in  the  force  of  his  Colours,  ha- 
ving drawn  fome  of  hisSubjedts  in  the  openField, 
fome  wiih  a  very  ftrong  Colouring,  and  others 
with  a  very  weak.  As  for  the  Claro  Ofcuro^  and 
Union  of  Colours,  tho*  he  did  not  know  them 
to  be  Principles  of  his  Art,  yet  good  Senfc  or 
Chance,  fomcdmes  diredled  him  to  the  ufe  of 

His  Works  fcem  to  be  finift'd  to  the  laft  De« 
grce,  and  tho'  his  Pictures  were  drawn  with  faci- 
lity, vet  there  are  very  few  free  Touches  to  be 
fecn  in  ihcm. 


Was  born  near  Bologna^  Anno  1597.  and  learn*d 
the  Principles  of  his  Art  of  a  BoUgnian  Painter, 
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whofc  capacity  was  not  extraordinary.    He  left 
him  and  others  afterwards,  to  enter  into  the  Aca- 
demv^  of  theC^r^m,where  he  defign'd  with  a  great 
Manner^  and  great  Facility  ,  but  rather  with  a 
Natural  than  an  Ideal  Gufi  :  When  he  was  about 
to  form  to  himfelf  a  Manner  of  Dejigning^  he  ex- 
amined ihofe  of  the  Painters  of  his  Time.  GuMs 
and  Albania  feem'd  to  him  to  be  too  weak,  and 
without  cenfuring  theirs,  he  refolv'd  to  give  his 
Pidlures  more  Force,and  come  nearer  to  Caravag- 
gws  Stile,  with  which  he  was  more  plcas'd,  than 
either  with>^/^^»^s  orG^ii^^'s.He  thought  aPainter 
cou'd  not  imitate  the  Relievo  of  Nature,  without 
the  helps  of  Strong  Shadows  and  Strong  Colours: 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  Guidon  very  good  Friend, 
and  wouM  never  live  at  Bologna  as  long  as  Guldo 
liv'd,  to  prevent  their  Competition  or  Rival/hip, 
for  which  reafon  he  always  refided  at  Cento^  till 
jhe  Death  of  his  Friend.    He  painted  for  a  long 
time  after  this  ftrong  Manner,  but  in  the  Declen- 
fion  of  his  Age,  he  altered  his  Stile,  not  out  of  his 
own  Judgment, but  as  he  faid,to  pleafe  the  Igno- 
rant and  get  Money  j  for,  Guido  and  Albanis  Re- 
putation had  drawn  the  Multitude  after  their 
Manner.    Indeed,  of  all  the  C^r^^:d's  Difciples, 
he  was  the  leaft  agreeable  in  his  Stile,  and  'tis  to 
be  wifh'd,  that  to  thefiercenefsof  his  Manner,  he 
had  joyn'd  more  Noblenefs  in  the  Airs  of  his 
Heads,  and  more  Truth  ro  his  Local  Colours.  His 
Carnations  have  too  much  of  the  Lead  in  them, 
tho'  in  general  they  don't  want  Harmony  and 
whatever  there  feems  to  be  wanting  in  his  Pi- 
ctures, he  will  always  be  reckon'd  a  great  Paint- 
er by  the  CriticKS. 

He  was  as  much  to  be  efteem*d  for  his  moral 
Vertues,  as  for  his  skill  in  Painting,   He  iov'd 

work 
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and  Solitude ;  he  was  true  to  his  word,  an 
Enemy  to  Railing,  Humble,  Civil,  Charitable, 
Pious,  and  eminently  Chafte.  When  he  went 
abroad  he  was  alwi^ys  accompany *d  with  feve- 
ral  Painters,  who  followed  him  as  their  Mafter, 
and  refpefted  him  as  iheir  Father  j  for  he  allift- 
ed  them  with  his  Advice,  his  Credit  and  bis 
Purfe  upon  occafion.  Tho'  he  was  very  Hum- 
ble, there  was  nothing  mean  in  his  Behaviour  ; 
and  he  joyn'd  to  the  Uprightnefs  of  his  Morals  a 
Noble  boldnefs,  which  made  him  be  belov'd  by 
the  Greati  Being  very  Laborious,  he  got  a- 
bundance  of  Money,  which  he  laid  out  for  the 
publick  Ule  and  Diverfion.  He  gave  large  Sums 
to  Build  Chappels,  and  founded  feveral  fair  Hof- 
pitals  at  Bologna^  and  elfewhere.  He  dy'd  at 
Threcfcore  and  Ten  Years  of  Age,  Anm  i66j. 
and  made  two  of  his  Nephews  his  Heirs,  having 
liv'd  a  Single  and  a  Chafte  Life. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of  Guerciml 

Guercino  Study'd  a  while  in  the  School  of  the 
Caracci^  yet  ic  does  not  appear  that  he  has  any 
thiDg  of  their  CharaBer  in  his  Works.  IWs^Gufio 
w^as  lingular,  his  Genius  eafy,  but  not  elevated^ 
neither  were  his  Thoughts  fine.  *Tis  rare  to 
meet  with  Noblenefs  in  his  Figures,  and  his  Ex- 
preffions  are  not  over  moving. 

His  Gtifio  of  Defign  is  Grand  and  Natural^  but 
not  very  Elegant.  His  Inclination  led  him  al- 
ways to  a  Strong  Colouring.  At  firft  he  was  wil- 
ling to  follow  his  Friend  Guldos  Stile,  but  ieeing 
that  Pamttr  quitted  one  which  he  had  then,for  a- 
noiher  more  clear,  and  as  the  Italians  fay,  more 
Loofey  he  immediately  took  to  Caravaggws  Man- 
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Manner,  which  he  tempered  as  he  thought  fir. 

He  gave  Union  to  his  Colouring  by  the  Uni- 
formity of  his  Red  Shadows^  but  his  Carnations 
were  not  very  frtfli,  and  yet  his  GhJIo  naturally 
cnclin'd  him  lo  imitate  the  Life,  which  he  has 
often  done  wich  Succefs,  iho*  fometimes  too 
^crvilely  and  without  choice.  He  drew  his  Lights 
from  above,  and  afFe6ied  to  make  Strong  Sha- 
dows^ to  attrail  the  Eyes,  and  give  the  greater 
F^rCeto  his  Works.  This  is  more  remarkable 
in  his  Defigns  than  in  his  PiBures,  which  keep 
up  their  Reputation  by  the  ftrcngth  of  the  Sha- 
dows, the  Harmony  of  the  Colours,  by  the  great 
Gufi  of  Dejign,  by  the  Seftnefs  of  the  Tencil,  and 
by  a  Character  of  Truth,  which  Reigns  evciy 
where  thro'  ail  of  em. 

Michgel  Jnge/oMerigi^  commonly  call'd 
Michael  Jngelo  da  Caraipaggio^ 

Was  born  at  Carauaggio,  a  Village  in  the  Ms- 
lanefe  in  the  year  1569.  and  made  himlclf  Fa- 
mous by  a  Manner  in  Painting  excreamly  ftrong, 
true,  and  of  great  efFc£t,  of  which  himftlf  was 
the  Author.  He  painted  every  thing  he  did,  in 
a  Room  where  the  '  Light  dcfcendcd  from  on 
high.  He  followed  his  Models  fo  exadly,  that 
he  imitated  their  DefeSs  as  well  aS  their  Beau- 
ties, having  no  other  Idea  than  the  efFed  of  Na- 
rare  prefent  before  him.  He  us'd  to  fay,  that 
thofe  Piilures  which  were  not  drawn  after  Nature, 
were  bttt  as  fo  many  Rags,  and  tbs  Figures  of  which 
they  were  compos  d,  but  as  Painted  Cards. 

His  Manner  being  New,  was  followed  by  fe- 
veral  FaiiKers  of  his  Time,  and  among  others, 
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by  Manfredi^  and  Valentine  a  French-tmn.  Wc 
nuift  own  the  Likenefs  of  this  Manner  is  very 
furprizing,  and  has  a  very  powerful  cffed  on 
the  moft  Judicious  Speftators.  H^^  drew  after 
him  almoft  the  whole  School  of  the  Caracci  : 

For  Hiit  to  name  Guercino^  who  never  left  his 
Manner^  Gmdo  and  Domenkhino  were  tempted  to 
follow  it ;  but  'twas  accompanyM  with  fuch  an 
ill  Goh  of  Defigny  and  the  choice  of  his  Lights  be- 
ing the  fame  in  all  forts  of  Subjeds,  they  fell  ofF 
from  it  in  a  very  little  time.  His  Pieces  are  to  be 
met  within  mofl  of  the  Cabinets  in  Europe.  There 
are  feveral  of  them  at  1\pme  and  Naples,  and  one 
Pidlure  of  hisDrawing  is  in  theD^;:?^i«i^^w'sChurch 
at  Antwerp,  which  Rubens  us*d  to  Call  his  Mafter. 

He  often  brought  himftlfinro  danger,  by  his 
contemptible  difcourfe  of  his  Contemporaries, 
cfpecially  of  Giojtpplno,  vyhom  he  made  a  Jeft  of 
publickly.  One  day  the  Difpute  between  them 
ran  fo  high,  that  Michael-  Angelo  AvcyN  his  Sv^oxd^ 
and  kiird  a  young  Man  call'd  Tomafino,  who  be- 
ing Giofeppino's  Friend,  wou'd  have  parted  them. 
Upon  this  Michael' Anq^elo  was  f  O;  c'd  to  fly  to  the 
Marquis  Jujliniani,  to  procc£t  him.  While  he 
liv'd  in  his  Houfe,  he  drew  the  PitSure  of  St.  Tbo- 
mas\  Unbeliefs  and  a  Cnpid^  two  admirable  Pieces, 
for  the  Marqucfs. 

Juftinlani  obtain'd  his  pardon,  and  Mprov'd 
him  icvercly  for  being  fo  outragious  j^ut  Mi- 
chaeU  Angela^  as  foon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  being  not 
able  to  command  his  Paflions^he  went  loGiofeppino 
and  challenged  him.  The  latter  anfwer*d,  He  was 
a  Knight^  and  woud  not  draw  his  Sword  againft  his 
Inferiour.  Caravagio,  nettled  at  this  Anfwer, 
haften'd  to  Malta,  performed  his  Vows  and  Ex- 
ercifes>  and  received  the  Order  of  Knighthood 
R  i  ai 
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as  a  Serving-Brother.  While  he  was  there,  he 
drew  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptifi  for  the 
great  Church,  and  the  Portrait  of  the  Gr^;;^-Ma- 
fter  de  Vigna-Court^  which  is  in  the  King's  Cabinet. 

Being  dignify'd  with  the  Order  of  Malta  he 
returned  to  R&me^  intending  to  force  Giofeppino  to 
fight  him,  bur,  happily  for  his  Competitor,  a  Fe- 
ver took  him  and  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous 
difpute,  with  his  Life,  Anno  1609. 

Reflexions  on  the  Works  ofMlCHJEL- 
JKGELO  daCA^AVAOG  10. 

Caravaggio\  Idea's  were  like  his  Temper,  very 
unequal,  and  never  lofry.  His  Dlff^fitions  were 
good,  and  his  Dejigns  of  an  ill  Gotlt.  He  had  not 
underftanding  enough  to  chufc  wellj  or  to  Cor« 
red  Nature,  All  his  Application  was  to  Colour- 
ings and  he  fucceeded  wonderfully  in  ir.  His 
Local  Colours  are  very  much  ftudy'd,  and  by  the 
great  Knowledge  he  had  of  Lights,  joyn'd  to 
the  exadt  variety  with  which  he  mingled  his 
Colours  on  his  Pallet,  without  breaking,  or  as  we 
lay,  torturing  them  with  his  Pencil,  i\\€Truth  that 
appears  in  all  his  Works  is  equally  Perfed  and 
Surprizing. 

His  Attitudes  have  no  choice  in  them.  His 
Drapemi  are  like,  but  ill  Set,  and  his  Figures  are 
not  agreeably  adjufted,  nor  as  becomes  their 
Charaders.  He  knew  nothing  of  Grace  or  Noble- 
nefs,  and  if  either  of  them  i^  to  be  met  with  in 
fomeof  his  Pieces,  'twas  not  done  out  of  choice 
but  by  chance. 

However,  he  drew  feveral  Pictures  which  de-^ 
ferv*d  the  Name  of  Grand  Compofitions^  and  he 
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finifli'd  them  with  extraordinary  nicety.  If  he 
was  not  Maftcr  of  all  the  parts  of  Painting,  we 
muft  own  that  his  Portraits  at  leaft  are  not  to 
be  cenfur'd.  His  Expreflions  are  not  very  lively. 
By  his  Works  one  may  eafily  perceive  he  did  not 
fo  much  confider  what  wou'd  contribute  to 
make  his  Pifitures  agreeable,  as  what  wou*d 
render  his  Objeds  fenfible,  in  which  he  was  fuc- 
cefsful  by  the  Claro  Ofcuro,  by  an  excellent  Gu/lo 
in  Colourings  by  a  terrible  Force,  an  agreeable 
fweetnefs,  and  the  Mellowe[l  Pencil  that  ever  was. 

BJ(I(TH0LOME0  MJNF(I(ED1 

Of  Mantua^  \N2LsCara'vaggio^s  Difciple,  and  imi- 
tated his  Manner  very  exadlly.  The  Subjects  of 
his  Pictures  are  generally  Perfons  playing  at 
Cards  or  Dice.    He  dy'd  young. 

Gios.  <I(ihera  cz\M  SPJGNOLETlU 

A  Native  of  Valentlaxn  Spain^wzs  Caravagglo^s 
Difciple,  and  like  his  Mafter  had  a  ftrong  Manner^ 
imitating  Nature  very  faithfully :  But  his  Pencil 
was  not  fo  mellow  as  Michael-Angelo^s.  Spag-- 
noletto  delighted  in  painting  Melancholy  Sub- 
jeds.  His  Works  are  difpers*d  over  all  Europe^ 
chiefly  at  Naples y  where  he  liv'd  a  long  time, 
and  drew  abund^xe  of  Fine  Pieces, 
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Hubert  and  John  Van-E  T  K^^ 

BRrothers,  Natives  of  MaJJeyk  on  the  Meufe, 
were  the  firft  Painters  in  the  I.ow  Countries 
that  did  any  thing,  worth  taking  notice  of;  for 
which  reafon  we  may  reckon  them  the  Founders 
of  the  Flewijh  School,  Hubert  was  the  Elder  Bro- 
ther,  he  bred  up  John^  and  the  latter  ftudy'd  fo 
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alfiduoufly,  that  he  cquall'd  his  Mafter  and  Elder 
Brother  Hubert.  They  had  both  of  them  Ge- 
nius and  Skill,  they  wotkM  together  and  became 
famous  by  their  Performances;  they  drew  fcve- 
ral  Pi6lures  for  Philip  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy  ^ 
that  which  was  fet  up  in  St.  Johns  Church  at 
Gaunt  was  univerfally  admir'd.  FhilipL  King 
of  Spain,  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  Original, 
got  a  copy  of  ir,  which  he  carry'd  in(o  Spain  with 
him.  The  fubjedof  this  Piece  was  taken  out  ot 
the  Revelations,  where  the  Old  Men  adore  the 
Lamb.  This  Pifture  is,  to  this  day,  look'd  upon 
as  a  Wonder,  and  theie  being  a  great  deal  of 
Care  taken  to  preferve  ir,  'tis  Itill  very  frefh. 
'Tis  cover'd,  and  never  exposed  ro  view  but  on 
Holidays,  or  at  the  defire  of  Perfons  of  the  firft 
Quality. 

After  Hubert's  Death,  which  happened  in  the 
Year  1426.  his  Brother  John  removed  to  Bruges^ 
and  living  altogether  in  that  Town,  he  was  thence 
caird  John  of  Bruges.  ' Twas  this  Jckn^  who,  in 
fearching  after  a  Karnijh  that  might  give  more 
force  to  his  Colouring,  found  out  that  Linjeed 
Oil  mingled  with  Colours^  had  a  very  good  effect 
without  making  ufe  of  any  Varnijh  at  all.  To 
him  the  Art  of  Painting  is  indebted  for  the  Per- 
fection to  which  it  is  arrivM  by  means  of  this 
new  Invention:  And  thus  John  of  Bruges  sWox\is 
encreafing  in  Beauty,  were  bought  up  by  the 
Great,  and  had  one  of  the  firft  Places  in  their 
Cabinets. 

The  Pidlure  which  he  fenr  to  Alphonfo,Vi\x)^  qf 
N^2p/e/,  was  the  occafion  of  the  Dilcovery  of  the 
Secret  of  Paintingin  Oi/in  Italy.zsviQ  havefhewn 
in  the  Life  of  Antonio  da  MeJJina.    John  of  Bru^ 

ges  was  efteem'd  as  well  for  the  Solidity  of  his 
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Judgment,  as  for  his  Skill  in  Painting.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  fo  good  an  Opinion  of 
his  Merit,  that  he  made  him  a  Ccuncellor  of  State. 
Hedy'din  Bruges^  Anno  144.1.  and  was  bury'd 
in  St.  Donatus's  Church,  His  Sifter  Margaret 
would  never  Marry,  that  flie  might  be  the  more 
-at  Liberty  to  exercife  her  fclf  in  Painting,  which 
fhe  paffionacely  lov'd. 

ALBERT  DURER 

Was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  Good-Friday^  Anno 
1 47 1,  the  fame  day  of  the  Year  which  gave  birth 
ro  Raphael  Urbin.  Albert  Durer^  a  curious  Jewel- 
ler and  Goldfmith  of  that  Town,  w^as  Father  of 
Albert  whofe  Life  we  write,  and  Taught  him 
liis  own  Art,  and  that  of  Gracing.  At  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age  he  puc  him  to  Michael  Wolgemuthy 
a  good  Painter  in  Nuremberg,  Van-Mander  be- 
ing in  an  Error  when  he  fays  he  was  Martin 
Schons  Difciple.  *Tis  true,  Albert  wou'd  very 
fain  have  had  him  for  his  Matter,  but  Martins 
Death  prevented  it. 

After  having  fpent  three  Years  _with  Michael 
Wolgemuth^  he  Traveli'd  to  Flanders^  and  from 
ihence  thro*  Germany  to  Venice.  At  his  return 
he  Marry'd,  being  then  near  Three  and  Twenty 
Years  of  Age,  about  that  time  he  began  to  pub- 
lifli  fome  of  his  Prints.  He  gravd  the  Three  Graces^ 
{oxn^Deaths'Headsy  and  other  Bones  of  Dead  Men^^nd 
A  Hell  with  Diabolical Spe&res^  after  the  manner 
of  Ifrael  of  Mechlin.  Above  the  Three  Graces 
there's  a  Globe,  on  which  thefe  three  Letters 
are  to  be  feen,  O.  G.  H.  as  much  as  to  fay  in 
the  German  Tongue,  O  Gott  Hute !  God  Defend  us 
from  Enchantments.    He  was  then  abou^z(J  Year§ 
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Old,  for  'twas  in  the  Year  1497.  rhat  he  gravM 
this  Piece.  Having  put  his  Genius  in  Motion,  he 
apply'd  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  Dejtgn  and  be- 
came fo  great  a  Matter  of  it,  that  all  Ms  Con- 
temporary Country-men  of  the  ProfclIIon  made 
his  Works  their  Rule,  and  even  feveral  Italians 
benefitted  themfeives  by  his  Trints^  as  they  have 
done  fince,  iho*  with  more  Addrefsand  Difguife, 

He  was  careful  in  al!  his  Plates  to  put  down 
the  Year  in  which  they  were  Grav  d^  a  very 
commendable  thing,  for  the  curious  may  judge 
by  that  how  old  he  Wiis  when  he  did  them.  In 
the  Pifilure  of  Our  Saviour  s  Taffion^  he  difpofes 
the  Lotus  Suffer  according  to  the  Opinion  of 
Oecolawpadius.  That  of  Melancholy  is  his  fineft 
Piece,  and  the  Things  that  enter  into  the  Com- 
pofirion  of  his  Subjects,  are  a  Proof  of  Albert^ 
Skill  J  his  Madonna's  are  fingularly  beautiful.- 

Albert  put  down  alfo  on  his  Pidures  the  Year 
in  which  they  were  painted,  and  Sandrart,  who 
faw  more  of  them  than  any  one  elfe,  fays  he  did 
not  fee  any  of  an  older  date  than  the  Year  1504. 
by  which  he  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  Alhrt 
did  nothing  of  that  kind  till  he  was  Thirty  three 
Years  of  Age. 

Maximilian  the  Emperor  gave  Durer  for  the 
Arms  of  Painting  Three  Crowns,  two  in  Chief 
and  one  in  Point. 

The  Charadler  of  a  Man  of  Honour,  which 
he  always  maintained,  his  good  Senfe,  and  his 
Eloquence  gifts  beftow'd  on  him  by  Nature, 
procured  him  a  Scat  among  the  Councellors  of 
the  City  of  Nuremberg.  His  Genius  was  (b 
Univerfal,  that  he  followed  the  bufinefsof  his 
Profcffion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  eafc 
minded  the  Affairs  of  the  Publick.   He  was 
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laborious,  of  a  fweet  Dirpoficion,  and  his  For^ 
tune  fo  good,  that  he  might  have  enjoy 'd  a  pica- 
fant  Repofe,  if  his  Wife  had  not  difturb'd  his 
Happinefs.  She  was  of  fuch  a  Coveious  greedy 
Temper,  that  the*  they  had  nj  Children,  and 
were  Rich  enough,  yet  (he  was  always  teazing 
him  to  get  more.  Her  Clamours  were  fo  troa- 
blefom  to  him,  they  diftradted  him  in  his  Labours 
and  made  his  Life  uneafy.  To  get  rid  of  her 
he  went  imo  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  Con- 
trasted a  clofe  Friend  fhip  with  Lucas  of  Ley  den. 
His  Wives  Trouble,  her  Tears,  and  Promifes  to 
behave  her  fclf  better  for  ihe  future,  prevaifd 
on  his  fikndszi  Nuremberg  to  advifc  him  how 
much  flie  was  altered,  and  to  invite  him  to  re- 
turn. He  was  perfuaded  by  them  to  try  htr  once 
more,  but  ftie  foon  grew  as  bad  as  ever,  and  tho' 
he  was  one  of  the  mjft  prudent  andbeft  natui'd 
Men  in  the  World,  /he  us'd  him  fo  ill,  th.u  he 
broke  his  Heart  with  furrow,  in  the  fifty  fcventh 
Year  of  his  Age,  Anno  1528. 

Albert  himfelf  wrote  his  Father's  Life  four 
Years  before  lie  dy'd  ^  Sandrart  has  given  an  ac- 
emmt  of  it  after  that  of  Albert  rhe  Son,  who 
wrote  moftof  the  things  himfdf  which  we  have 
faidof  him.  He  talks  very  freely,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  Humility  of  his  Father's  Poverty, 
how  hard  it  vvas  for  hirn  to  get  his  Bread 
and  of  the  Mifcry  he  Hv'd  in  while  he  w^as  young. 
The  moft  furprizing  thing  in  his  whole  Life  is, 
that  he  coa'd  w  ork  fo  much,  and  fini/h  fuch  a 
vart  number  ofPiciturcs,  when  his  Circumftancts 
were  fo  low  as  they  were  at  firft,  and  his  Wife 
fo  great  a  Shrew.  He  wrote  a  Tiejrife  of 
Geometry,  Perfpe6live,  Fortification,  and  the 
Proportion  of  Humane  Figures.    Several  Au- 
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thois  have  fpoken  of  him  with  Honour,  and 
among  others,  Erafmus  and  rafari.  * 

Reflcdlions  on  the  Works  of  Albert  Durer, 

No  Man  ever  fliew'd  fa  vaft  and  Univcrfal  a 
Gen  us  for  the  Arts  as  Albert  Durer.  After  he  had 
tty'd  alrauft  all  of  them,  and  exercis'd  himfelf 
in  them  fometime,  he  atlaft  refoiv'd  to  confine 
himfelf  CO  Painting  andGr</x//>7^.Tho'  by  dividing 
his  time  between  the  one  and  the  other  Art,  one 
wou'd  think  it  wou'd  have  hinder'd  his  Perfedi- 
on  in  cither,  yet  he  mafier'd  them  both  by  an 
extraordinary  application,  and  became  perfeijl  in 
both  Graving  and  Painting.    But  Example,  and 
the  fini  things  that  prefcnt  ihemfeJves  to  our  Eyes 
when  we  aj-ply  to  any  Profellion,  being  apt  to 
incline  ourGWto  the  fame  v/ay,  and  to  give  rhc 
fame  tain  to  our  Thoughts,    Alhert  fufe'd  for 
want  of  being  pat  into  a  right  Method  at  firft 
by  the  fight  of  the  moll  beautiful  Pieces,  by  a 
good  Education,  and  by  the  ftudyof  thei»^w 
His  Vein  was  fruitful,  h'xsCompcfiticns  Grand  and* 
tho'  the  Gothic  Gu/fo  prevail'd  in  his  Time  and 
Country,  yet  his  Produaions  afforded  matter  e- 
nough,  not  only  for  the  German  Painters,  but 
even  for  the  Italians  to  learn  by. 

He  was  bold  in  the  Execution  of  his  DfW 
He  did  whatever  he  fct  hinifdf  about,  and  was 
fo  clean,  and  fo  Exail  in  ail  his  Performances 
that  one  may  perceive  he  was  entirely  Maftcr  of 
the  Principles  of  his  Art,  which  he  had  laid  down 
asfuch  in  his  Mind,  and  which  related  chiefly 
to  De/lgn :  However,  'tis  furprizing,  that  having 
been  at  lo  much  pains  to  know  the  ftruiture  of 
Humane  Bodies,  he  Ihould  make  fo  little  o  f  ir 
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for  in  moft  of  his  Works,  except  the  Virgins  ^nA 
Virtues^  which  accoinpany  the  Emperor  M^ixi- 
milians  Triumph,  his  Deftgn  is  poor  and  of  an  ill 
^ujio.  He  imitated  Nature  only  according  to 
his  own  Idea  of  her,  and  was  fo  far  from  en- 
creafing  her  Beauty»or  feeking  out  the  Graces  that 
may  be  found  in  her,  that  he  very  rarely  copy'd 
thofe  beautiful  Places,  which  Fortune  often  fur- 
niflies  a  Painter  with.  He  was  more  happy  in 
the  choice  of  hisLandskips,  which  are  generally 
fet  off  with  agreeable  and  extraordinary  Pro- 
^ped^s. 

In  fliorr,  his  Performances,  as  much  as  they 
were  admir'd  by  his  Country-men  and  Contem- 
poraries, don't  deferve  now  to  be  examined  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  of  the  feveral  parts  of  Paint- 
3ng,for,if  there  is  one  good  property  in  ihem,there 
are  a  great  many  bad  ones.  Neverthelefs,  we 
muft  do  that  juftice  to  Albert's  Memory,  to  own 
that  tho*  his  Defgns  were  of  a  Gothic  Gufio^  th^y 
were  Learned,  and  the  Novelty  of  his  Vrints  ac- 
quired him  a  great  deal  of  Reputation  ;  upon 
which  Vafari  fays  of  him.  If  this  Excellent  and 
ExaB  Artifi^  ovhofe  Genms  -was  fo  Univerfal^  had 
heen  Born  in  Tufcany,  as  he  7Pas  in  Germany )  and 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  Studying  the  Beautiful 
Pieces  that  are  at  Rome,  as  the  reft  of  us  have  done^ 
he  would  have  been  the  heft  Painter  of  Italy,  as 
now  he  is  to  be  reckon  d  the  moft  rare  and  mo(i 
celebrated  Genius  of  the  Flemifli  School. 

GEO<I(^GE  (PENS 

Of  Nuremberg,  Smdy'd  Raphaefs  Works  Very 
much,  and  undcrftood  the  Arc  of  Graving  on 
Copper,  2S  well  as  that  of  Painting.   He  aflifted 
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Marc' Antonio  in  divers  of  his  PerformanceSt  and 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  Country,  he  drew 
a  great  many  Pi6lures,  and  grav'd  feveral  Plates 
on  Subieds  of  his, own  Invention,  which  are  fo 
many  Proofs  of  the  Beauty  of  his  Genius  and 
of  his  Skill.  He  put  down  the  Letters  of  his 
Name  on  his  Pieces  thus,  G.  P.  and  was  an  Ar- 
tift  very  Famous  in  his  timev 

(pETER  CJNDITO 

Of  Munich,  was  a  Man  of  Skilly  he  painted  al- 
moft  all  the  Palace  of  Munich,  for  Maximilian^ 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  taken  him  into  his 
Service.  He  drtw  the  Defgns  of  the  Hermits  of 
Bavaria,  which  were  Gravd  by  Raphael  ana 
John  Sadeler,  as  alfo  Ceveral  other  things  of  his 
Depgnifig,  The  Four  DoBors  of  the  Church,  which 
he  Deftgnd,  were  engrav'd  by  Giles  Sadeler. 

At  the  fame  time  flouri/h*d  MattheivGrune'waki 
who  painted  after  the  Manner  of  Albert  Durer. 

CO(^KELlUS  ENGELBERt 

Of  Leydenj  was  Contemporary  with  Candito  and 
Grtinewah.  Several  very  good  Pieces  of  |iis 
Drawing,  are  to  be  feen  at  Lejden  and  Utrecht. 
He  had  two  Sons,  who  imitated  his  Manner  ve- 
ry exa£lly,  Cornelius  Cornelii  and  Lucas  Cerneliij 
The  latter  finding  there  was  nothing  to  be  goc 
by  Tainting,  fo  little  was  it  encourag'd  in  his 
Time  and  Country,  was  forc'd  to  turn  Cook,  but 
his  Genius  wou'd  not  let  him  abandon  an  Art  in 
which  he  might  eafily  arrive  to  Perfection,  fo 
he  return  d  to  his  firft  Profelfion,  and  became  a 
Mafter. 

He 
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He  went  to  England,  and  was  employed  by 
Henry  VIII.  who  took  hiiii  iqto  his  Favour  as 
well  as  into  his  Service. 

BERNARD  Van  O^LJTy 

Of  Brujjels,  was  Painter  to  Margaret,  Govcr 
nour  of  the  Low-Countries^  for  whom  he  did  fc- 
vcral  fine  Pieces,  as  alfo  for  the  Churchtsin  that 
and  other  Cities  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  When 
he  drew  any  Picture  of  confequencc,  he  laid 
fome  Leaf-Gold  for  his  Ground,  and  painted  up- 
on it,  which  kept  his  Colours  frefli,  and  in  cer- 
tain places  added  a  Luftre  to  them,  efpecially  in 
a  Celeftial  Li^ht,  which  he  painted  in  a  Picture 
of  the  D^y  of  Judgment,  that  is  in  the  Chap- 
pie of  the  Alm^-Houfe  at  Antwerp.  He  drjw  a 
great  manv  Deftgns  for  Tafi(tries  bv  Order  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  chief  of  the  Tapi- 
ftry  Work,  which  was  done  for  the  Pope,  and 
orher  Princes  at  that  time,  after  RapbaePs  De- 
figns.,  was  com  mitted  to  his  care  to  fee  them  well 
Executed.  He  was  one  of  Raphael  Urhins  Dif- 
ciples. 

MICHJEL  COXIS 

Of  Mechlin,  learnt  the  principles  of  his  Art  of 
Bernard  Van  Orlay,  after  which  he  went  into  Ita- 
ly^ was  Raphael^  Difciple,  and  generally 
made  ufe  of  his  Ideas  in  the  Pictures  he  drew , 
for  his  own  Invention  was  barren  and  brought 
forth  with  difficulty.  His  Dejign  and  Colouring 
were  of  Raphael^  Gout.  When  he  returned  to 
Flanders,  he  had  the  management  of  the  Execu- 
tion of  fome  of  Raphael^  Defigns  for  Tapiflry. 

He 
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trie  dyM  at  Antwerp,  Anno  1592.  being  fouifcore 
and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

LUCAS   of  LETDEN 

Was  taught  the  firft  principles  of  Painting  by 
his  Father,  but  Nature  had  bcftow*d  on  him  fo 
many  advantageous  Qualities  for  ihe  Art, 
that  at  Nine  Years  old  he  began  to  Engra^e^ 
and  at  Fourteen  publifh'd  feveral  Plates,  as 
confiderable  for  their  Beauty  as  their  Number* 
His  knowledge  of  Painting  was  as  forward  as 
that  of  Graving,  and  his  Performances  in  both 
were  exa6l  and  clean.  He  follow'd  the  Stu^ 
dies  neceffary  to  his  Profeffion  with  extream 
diligence  i  and  if  the  time  he  fpent  in  looking 
after  the  effedls  of  Nature,  had  been  employed  in 
ftiidying  the  Antique^  what  was  faid  of  Albert 
Durer  on  the  like  occafion,  might  have  been  faid 
of  him,  'uiz.  that  his  Works  wou'd  have  been  ad- 
tnir'd  in  all  Ages.  He  was  Magnificent  in  his  way  of 
Living,  drefs'd  well,  and  fpent  his  Money  freely^ 
Lucas  2ind Albert  carry'd  on  a  friendlyCorrefpon- 
dence  together,  and  were  emulous  of  each  others 
Works,  without  Jealoufy,  When  Albert  put 
forth  a  Plate,  Lucas  publifh'd  another,  and  lea* 
ving  it  to  the  World  to  judge  of  their  Merir,they 
were  the  firft  that  did  Juftice  to  one  another,  prai* 
fing  each  others  Performance,  without  cither 
envy  or  jealoufy  ^  Bafe  Vajfiom  in  fome  Men  of 
Art,  for  which  no  Excellence  can  attone.  The 
Friendfhip  between  Albert  and  ^  Lucas  encreas'd 
very  much  at  their  Interview  in  Holland,  whi- 
ther Albert  went  to  vifit  his  Competitor  and 
Friend,  two  Names  which  are  very  feldom  to  be 
reconcifd*   Some  tim^e  after  Alberts  return  to 

S  Nnrem^ 
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ISturemherg  ,  Lucas  made  a  Tour  to  Zealand  and 
Brahanty  to  vifit  the  Painters  of  ihofe  Provinces ; 
which  Journey  not  only  coft  Iiim  a  great  deal  of 
Money,  but  his  Life  alfo ,  for  *tis  faid  a  Flujhwg- 
er,  of  his  ProfelTion,  out  of  Jealoufy  of  his  Merit, 
poifon*d  him  at  an  Entertainment  to  which  he 
had  invited  him.  He  liv'd  in  a  languifliing  con- 
dition fix  years  after,  during  which  time  he  al- 
moft  always  kept  his  Bed.  What  troubled  him 
moft  was,  that  he  cou'd  not  work  at  eafe ;  how- 
ever, he  had  fuch  a  Love  for  his  Art,  that  ill  as 
he  was,  he  cou'd  not  forbear  working  a  Bed,  and 
being  told,  that  his  application  to  it  in  the  con- 
dition he  was  in,  wou*d  haften  his  End,  he  re- 
ply*d,  Be  it  foyl  jvill  have  my  Bed  to  be  a  Bed  of 
Honour y  and  cannot  dye  in  a  better  Vofiure  than  ivith 
my  Tencil  in  my  Hand.  He  was  fcarce  Forty 
Years  old  when  he  departed  this  I  ife,  Anno  1533, 
and  perhaps  the  Poifon  that  did  him  moft  hurt, 
was  following  his  Bufinefs  with  too  muchearneft- 
nefs  in  his  tender  Age,  when  Nature  wou'd  have 
formed  a  better  conftitution  for  him,  had  (he  not 
been  prevented  by  other  Employments,  about 
which  he  fet  her  to  Work. 

§jJUinTlN  MJTSrs^  otherwifc 
call'd,  The  Farrier  of  JNTlVE(!(P. 

After  having  followed  the  Trade  of  a  Farrier 
or  Biackfmith,  near  20  Years,  he  fell  fickof  a  Di- 
ftemper,  which  hindefd  his  working  fo  much, 
that  he  cou*d  not  get  his  Bread,  fo  he  was  forc'd 
to  go  home  to  his  Mother  for  fubfiftence,  but 
fte  being  both  old  and  poor,  had  much  ado  to 
maintain  her  felf.   While  he  was  at  his  Mother  s, 
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a  Friend  of  his  coming  to  fee  him,  by  chance 
Ihew'd  him  a  Print,  which  a  Fryar  had  juft 
then  given  him.  At  -  the  fight  of  it  ,  he 
fek  within  himfelf  a  violent  Inclination  to  Copy 
ir,  which  he  did  with  fome  fort  of  Succefs,  and 
this  begot  in  him  a  dcfire  to  Learn  the  Art  of 
Painting.  He  began  to  ftu^y  ir,  and  finding  him- 
felf, as  it  were,  in  another  Element,  both  Natural 
and  Pleafmt,  he  grew  well,  and  made  a  conlider- 
able  progrefs  in  his  new  Profcifion,  An  acci- 
dent happened  foon  after,  which  quicken'd  his 
Zeal  to  arrive  to  a  Pcrfcftion  in  the  Art.  He  fell 
in  Love  with  a  Painter's  Daughter,  who  was 
very  Handfome  ,  and  belov'd  by  a  Painter 
much  more  a  Matter  than  he  was.  Love  and  E- 
mulation  fpnrr'd  him  on  in  the  Profecution  of  his 
Studies,  and  made  him  leave  nothing  undone, 
that  might  contribute  to  render  him  more  Skil- 
ful, in  order  to  fupplant  his  Rival. 

This  Story  is  told  in  another  manner  by  fome 
^ho  will  have  Love  to  have  been  the  fole 
Agent  in  the  Matter,  and  that  Cupd  took  the 
Hammer  out  of  his  hand,  and  put  the  Pencil 
into  it.   This  is  the  common  Opinion,  and  his 
Epitaph  is  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  as  alfo  fe- 
veral  Epigrams  written  on  the  fame  Subjcft. 
There  are  a    great   many    Pi£lures   of  his 
Drawing  at  Antwerp,  and  among  others  a  De^ 
[cent  fronf  the  Crofs,  in  our  Ladies  Church.  He 
generally  did  Half  Figures  and  Portraits^  by  which 
means  his  Works  being  to  be  removed  with  eafe 
from  place  to  place,  are  difpers'd  thro*-out  all 
Europe.    His  Mannner  was  fingular,  and  had  no* 
thing  in  it  like  that  of  other  Painters.  'Twas 
finifli'd,  and  his  Colouring  ftrong.    He  liv'd  a  long 
tirne,  and  dy'd  15^9. 

S  %  John 
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JOHN  of  CALCA%^,  or  CALKE\y 

Native  of  Calcar^  a  Town  in  the  Dutchy  of 
Cleves^  was  a  very  excellent  Man,  but  his  un- 
timely death  hinder'd  his  fhewing  himfclf  to  the 
World,  as  othcrwife  he  wou*d  have  done.  In 
the  year  i^^6.  heentc^rM  the  School  of  Titian, 
and  made  fuch  Progrefs  in  it,  that  feveral  of 
his  PiSures  and  Defigns  have  pals'd  for  Titian  m 
M/hich  many  good  Judges  have  been  deceived, 
and  'tis  probable  many  more  will  be  fo.  From 
Venice  he  went  to  Rdme,  where,  having  made 
himfelfvery  well  acquainted  with  Raphael's  Mm- 
ncr,  he  ftaid  a  while,  and  then  proceeded  to  Na^ 
ples^  in  which  City  he  dy'd^  1 54(5.  'Twas 
this  Calcar  who  Dejignd  the  Anatomical  Figures 
for  Andreas  Fefalius^Book  of  Phyfick  and  Anaio- 
n}y,  as  alfo  the  Portraits  of  the  Pointers,  that  a^e 
before  the  Lives  written  by  Vafari,  which 
is  enough  to  ferve  for  an  Encomium  upon  hira. 
Among  other  Pieces  he  drew  a  Nativity,  repre- 
fenting  fhe  Angels  around  the  Infant  Chrift,and 
has  fo  order'd  the  difpofition  of  his  Pidlure, 
that  the  Light  proceeds  all  from  the  Child.  'Tis 
an  admirable  Piece.  Rubens,  who  was  owner  of 
if,  wou*d  not  part  with  it  as  long  as  heliv'd,  but 
atter  his  Death  Sandrart  bought  it,  and  fold  it 
again  to  the  Emperor,  who  fet  a  high  Value  ugi- 
on  it. 

FETER  I^OUC 

Was  born  in  the  Town  of  Jlofl,  and  Difci- 
pie  to  Bernard  Van  Orlay^  who  had  livM  with 
Raphael.    He  went  to  Rome^  and  having  a  h^- 
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.pf  difpofition  of  Genius,  improved  himfelf 
10  much  by  the  fight  of  the  beautiful  Things  he 
faw  there,  that  he  form'd  an  Excellent  Ga^^r,and 
became  a  very  Corrc6t  Defigner.  When  he  re- 
turn'd  to  his  own  Country,  he  undertook  the 
charge  of  direding  the  Execution  of  feme  Ta- 
piftry-Work  after  Raphael's  Dejigns^  and  burying 
his  Wife,  after  he  had  liv'd  with  her  ten  Years 
without  having  any  Children,  he  was  perfwaded 
by  fome  Vlerchants  of  Bmffcls^  to  undertake  a 
Voyage  to  Confiantinople  j  but  when  he  arriv'd 
there,  finding  there  was  nothing  fi^r  him  to  do 
but  to  Draw  Defigns  for  Tapiftry,  the  Mahome- 
tan Religion  not  aliov^ing  the  Turks  to  rcprefenc 
any  Figures,  he  fpent  his  time  in  Defigning  the 
particular  Profpeds  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Conftantinople^  and  the  manner  oi  Turks  Li- 
ving, of  which  he  has  left  feveral  IVooden  Cuts^ 
that  may  alone  fuffice  to  give  an  Idea  of  his  Me- 
rit. In  one  of  thefe  Pieces  he  has  reprefented 
himfelf  under  the  Figure  of  zTurk^  ftanding  up- 
right, and  pointing  to  another  Turk,  who  holds 
a  Pike.  After  his  Voyage  to  Confiantimpk,  he 
went  and  fctd'd  ar  Antwerp,  where  he  drew  fe- 
veral Pictures  for  Charles  V.  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  Life,  he  wrote  a  Trcatife  of  Sculpture, 
Geometry,  and  Perfpeflive.  He  alfo  Tranflated 
Vitruvius  and  Serlio  into  the  Flemijh  Language, 
being  himfelf  a  very  good  Architedt.  He  dy'd 
in  the  Year  i  j>o. 

ALBE(^T  ALDEG^AEF 

Of  the  City  of  Zoufl  in  IVeftfhalia,  where  he 
painted  a  great  many  fine  Things  for  the  Church- 
es, and  among  others,  a  Nativity^  worthy  the 
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admiration  of  the  Curious.  He  did  very  little 
clfewhere,  bufying  himfelf  more  about  Gra^ving 
than  Faintmg,2S  we  mav  guefs  by  the  vaft  number 
of  Prims  which  are  every  where  to  be  Teen  of  his, 
and  by  which  one  may  fee  he  was  a  Corred  De- 
figner^  that  his  Expreffions  were  Graceful,  and 
that  he  wou'd  have  made  an  Excellent  Painter, 
had  he  Travelled  into  Italy, 

JOHN  of  MJ^USE, 

Born  in  a  Village  of  Hvjigary  calfd  Mahufe^ 
was  the  Contemporary  of  Lucas  Van  Uyden.  Af- 
ter having  in  his  Youth  work'd  very  m\ich,  he 
went  to  Italy^^xom  whence  became  ro  Flanders, 
and  was  the  firft  that  fliew'd  the  Flewifi  Matters 
how  to  Treat  of  Hiilorical  Subjedls  in  their  Com- 
pofitions,  and  to  expofe  the  Naked^  which  had 
not  till  his  time  been  put  in  pradlice.    His  Pieces 
are  very  common  in  the  Low-Countries^  and  in 
England.    He  was  in  his  younger  c^ays  fober  and 
lludious,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Life,  too 
much  addidted  to  Drinking.    The  Marquefs  of 
Verens  entertained  him  in  his  Service  many  years, 
and  this  Nobleman  being  informed  that  the  Em- 
peror C^<apr/^j  V.  intended  tocome  and  lodge  with 
him,  to  receive  him  more  Magnificently,  ordered 
ihac  all  his  Domefticks  fhou'd  be  dreft  in  White 
Damask,  and  Mabufe  among  the  reft  was  to  be 
fo  array'd:  But^^i'^/yejinftead  of  giving  his  Mea- 
fur.  to  have  a  fort  of  Robe  made  for  him,  that 
he  might  make  his  appearance  with  other  of  the 
Marquiills  Servants,  defir'd  to  have  the  Damask, 
pretending  he  would  contrive  a  whimfical  fhape 
with  it,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  Spedlators  j 
whereas  his  true  meaning  was  to  fell  it,  to  raife 

Money 
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Money  for  the  Tavern,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  for  knowing  that  the  Emperor  was  to  come 
by  Night^he  thought  he  could  manage  the  matter 
well  enough,  by  the  help  of  the  dark,  wherefore 
when  the  day  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  his 
Vifit  came,  Mahufe,  inftead  of  Silk,  few'd  White 
Taper  together,  and  Painted  it  like  Damask,  with 
great  Flowers,  making  it  up  as  a  Robe  fliou'd  be 
made,  and  fo  rook  his  place  in  the  Train  of  the 
Marquis.  He-was  put  between  a  Poet  and  a  Mu- 
fician,  whom  the  Marquefs  kept  alfo  in  his 
Houfe. 

Tho'  the  Emperor  faw  thisTrain  of  Domeflicks 
hyFlambeaU'UghtorAY^\\t  was  fo  well  pleas*d  with 
it,  that  the  next  day  he  would  have  ihem  march 
before  him  again,  to  view  them  the  more  at- 
tentively. He  ftood  at  a  Window  to  fee  them  pafs 
by,  the  Marquefs  (landing  near  him  :  When  Ma- 
hnfe  appear'd  between  his  Comrades,  the  Em- 
peror took  particular  notice  of  thePainter's  Robe, 
faying  he  never  faw  fo  fine  a  Damask.  The  Mar- 
quefs fent  for  him,  and  the  Cheat  being  diko- 
ver'd,  the  Emperor  laught  heartily  at  it :  How* 
ever,  the  Marquefs  fearing  *twpu'd  be  thought 
he  had  drefs'd  up  his  Men  in  Paper  for  the  Em- 
peror's Reception,  was  fo  angry  with  Mabufe^ 
that  he  threw  him  into  Prifon,  where  he  re- 
main d  a  long  while,  minded  his  Work  very 
alTiduoufly,  and  drew  abundance  of  Dtfigns.  He 
dy*d  in  the  Vear  1^61. 

JOHN  SCHO(^EL^ 

Was  born  at  a  Village  call'd  S chord  near  Jlk- 
maer  in  Holland.  He  was  Mabu[es  Difciple,  and 
work'd  fome  lime  with  Albert  Durer^   While  he 
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was  Travelling  up  and  down  Germany^  he  met 
with  a  Fryar,  who  was  a  lover  of  Painting,  and 
then  going  to  Jerufakm^  which  made  him 
defirous  to  accompany  him.  He  Deftgn  d  in  Je^ 
Yufalem,  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  Jordan,  and 
in  fcveral  other  places  fandlify'd  bv  the  pre:- 
fence  of  J  fus  Chrift  the  Saviour  of  the  World* 
His  Subjcdls  were  fuch  as  Piety,  and  Curiofity 
futg  fted.  In  his  way  home  he  ftopM  at  Venice^ 
Work'd  there  a  while  ,  and  having  a  dcfire 
to  fee  RaphaeJ's  Painting,  went  to  Ron^e^  where 
he  DeJignA  his  and  Michael- Angelo\  Works,  after 
the  Antique  Sculptures,  and  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  Buildings.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  being  about 
that  time  advanced  to  Sr.  Per^r*s  Chair,  he  gave 
Schorel  the  charge  of  Super  Inrendant  of  the 
Buildings  at  Behedere  ;  but  after  the  Death  of 
this  Puniiif,  who  Rcign'd  little  more  than  a 
year  and  half,  Schorel  return  d  to  the  Low-Coun^ 
tries.  He  ftaid  a  while  at  Utrecht^  and  drew  fe- 
veral  rare  Pieces  there.  He  pafs'd  thro'  France 
as  he  return  d  home,  and  refus'd  the  offers  which 
were  made  him  on  the  part  of  Francts  I.  out  of 
his  Love  to  eafe  and  a  quiet  Life.  He  was  en- 
du'd  with  feveral  Virtues  and  Sciences,  being 
both  a  Mufician,  Poet  and  Orator.  He  underftood 
four  Languages  well,  the  L^atin^  French^  Italian 
2ind  German,  t  is  good  Humour  and  good  Qua- 
lities, got  him  the  Love  and  tftc<.m  of  all  that 
kntv/v  im.  He  dy'd  Anno  1561.  in  the  Sixty 
Seventh  year  of  his  Age*  Two  Years  before 
his  D  ceafe^  Anthony  A/e^r^,  his  Difciple,  drew  his 
Pidlure. 
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LJMBE^T  LOMBARD 

Of  Liege^  was  Very  induftrious  to  learn  every 
thing  that  related  to  his  ProfelTion.  He  ftudy*d 
the  Antique  very  n^.uch,  and  was  the  firft  that 
brought  into  his  Country  a  Method  very  far 
from  t\\tGQthick  and  Barbarous  G^/y? 6?,  which  was 
then  predominant  there.  He  fet  up  a  fort  of 
Academy  at  his  Houfe,where,  among  many  rnqre, 
Hubert  Goltius^  Frans  Floris^  and  Vf^dliam  Kay^ 
were  his  Djfciples.  The  Priori  which  were  En- 
grav'd  after  his  Works  fhew  what  his  Gc^it  was. 
Sandrart 2ir\AQih^x'^  pretend  that  Svavius2ir\^LoT^' 
barJwexc  jheTame  Perfpn.  He  fays,  that  Lom^ 
ha^d  in  his  Youth  was  calfd  Lambert  Sutermany 
and  that  afterwards  he  changed  his  Sirname  into 
Suamrn^  as  more  .Harmonious  than  Suterman. 
Thus  he  put  down  on  his  Vrints,  L.  SvavJus  In- 
ventor. Sandrart  adds,  that  Van^Mandir  xm^2i\it% 
\n  makipg  Lombard  and  S*va^ius  two  Perfons, 
The  Curious  may  exercife  their  Criticifms  on 
this  matter,  by  comparing  the  Prints  mark*d 
with  each  of  their  Names  one  with  another^ 
which  Sandrart  2iiJ\jixc^  us  were  done  by  one  Man 
at  different  times,  Dominick  Lamffon^  Secretary 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Liege^  very  well  known  to  the 
Learned  World,  wrote  the  Life  of  Lombard^  who 
was  his  intimate  Friend. 

The  fame  Lampfon  wrote  a  Copy  of  Verfes 
on  Lucas  GaJJell^  a  rare  Landskip-Painter  at  that 
Time.  He  was  very  Idle,  and  liv'd  and  dy'4 
at  Bru{fels. 
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JOHN  HOLBEIN, 

Better  known  hy  his  German  Name  Hans  Hol- 
bein, was  the  Son  of  John  Holbein,  a  Skillful 
Painter,  who  liv'd  at  Ausburg,  where  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  then  remov'd  to  Bafil  in  Sivif 
ftrland.  Here  Hans^  or  John  his  Son,  was  born  in 
the  Year  1498.  He  learnt  of  his  Father  the  firft 
Rudiments  of  the  Art,  and  followed  his  Studies 
with  Extream  eagernefs  j  but  the  Elevation  of 
his  Genius  foon  rais'd  him  above  his  Matter.  His 
Produflions  had  a  great  deal  of  Force  in  them, 
and  were  of  a  great  CharaB(r.  He  painted  Our 
Saviour  s  PaJJion  in  the  Town-Houfe  of  Bajil,  in 
a  Pidture  confiding  of  eight  Parts,  and  contain- 
ing  as  many  Subjefils  of  Chrifi^s  Sufferings.  He 
painted  alfo  in  the  Fifh-market  of  that  Town 
a  Dance  of  Peafants^znA  Death'' s  Dance :  Thefe  two 
Pieces  are  Engrav  d  in  Wood. 

Erafmusy  who  was  his  Friend,  and  had  had  his 
Picture  drawn  by  him  feveral  times,  imagining 
thzt  Swifferland  was  a  very  improper  Country  to 
do  Juftice  to  Holbein  s  Merit,  proposed  to  him 
to  go  to  England,  promifing,  by  means  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  favou- 
rable reception  by  the  King.  Holbein  readily  ac- 
cepted the  Propofal,  and  the  rather^  becaufe  - 
his  Wife  was  fuch  a  Termagant  fhe  would  never 
let  him  be  at  reft.  In  EnghinJ  he  drew  a  vaft 
number  of  admirable  Portraits ,  among  others 
thofe  of  Henry  VIII,  and  his  Children,  Prince 
Edward,  the  Princefs  Mary,  and  the  Princefs  Eli- 
zabeth.  He  painted  HiftoryTiecesm  feveral  Places, 
2  of  which  are  Grand  Compojitions,  viz.  TheTriumph  ^ 
of  Riches,  and  the  Condition  of  Poverty .  Frederick 
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2ucchero^  whom  the  King  of  England  km  for 
out  of  was  mightily  furpriz'd  at  the  fight 
of  Holbein  s  Works,  faying,  they  were  not  inferior  to 
either  Raphael'/  ^jr  Titian'/.  Holbein  painted  alike 
in  every  Manner,  in  Frejco,  in  Water-C6>/^«r/,in  Oi/, 
and  in  Miniature.  He  Dejlgnd  with  Crapns,  or 
the  Pen,  with  wonderful  facility,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  his  Deftgns  are  without  number. 

There  happen'd  an  Accident  in  England  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him,  had  not  the  King 
protected  him.    On-  the  report  of  Holbein  s  Cha- 
rader,  a  Lord  of  the  Firft  Quality  came  to  fee 
him,  but  it  being  at  a  time  when  he  was  draw- 
ing a  Figure  after  the  Life,  he  entreated  his  Lord- 
fhip  to  put  off  the  Honour  he  intended  him  to 
fome  other  day. TheLord  taking  this  for  an  Affront, 
broke  open  the  Door,  and  very  rudely  went  up 
Stairs.    Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his 
Chamber,  and  meeting  the  Lord  at  the  Stair- 
Head,  fell  into  a  violent  PalFion,  pu(h*d  him  back- 
wards, and  flung  him  down  Stairs  from  top  to 
bottom.    The  Nobleman  was  very  much  hurt, 
and  the  Croud  that  came  about  him  being  Wit- 
neffes  of  his  fall,  it  was  a  terrible  Mortification  to 
him.    His  Men  wou'd  have  reveng'd  their  Ma- 
iler's Quarrel,  but  Holbein  having  barricado*d  his 
Door,  had  time  to  (ave  himfeJf  on  the  top  of 
theHoufc,  and  making  the  beft  of  his  Way  to 
Court,  told  the  King  wjriat  had  happen'd  to  him, 
before  the  Lord  could  come  to  make  his  com- 
plaint. His  Majefty  promis'd  to  protect  him,  and 
the  Lord  arriving  fome  time  after  the  King 
Commanded  him  not  to  attempt  any  thing  againft 
Holbein.    This  Painter  dy'd  of  the  Plague  at 
Lotylon  in  the  Year  1554,  being  about  Fifty  fix 
Years  Old.   'Tis  amazing  to  think  that  a  Man 
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hotn  SwifferlamJ,  and  who  had  never  been  in 
Italy^  fhould  have  fuch  a  good  Gujlo,  and  fo  Fine 
Z  Genius  for  Tainting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  Ru- 
hens  having  been  to  fee  Hontorfi^  at  Utrecht  ^znd 
thence  proceeding  in  his  way  to  Amfierdamy  was 
acconjpany'd  by  leveral  Painters,  and  by  Sand- 
rart among  the  reft.  Their  Converfation 
running  all  on  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  and  of 
the  Painters  in  parcicular  it  fell  at  laft  on  Holbein. 
Ruhens  fpoke  much  in  his  Praife,  and  advis'd 
thofe  of  his  Profelfion  lo  obferve  narrowly  his 
Deaths  Dance,  frying,  he  had  learnt  a  great  deal 
by  it,  as  well  as  by  Stimmer^s  Wooden  Vrinu^  having 
Dejtgnd  feveral  things  himfelf  in  his  Youth. 
Holbein  had  one  good  Difciple,  Chrifiofher Amber- 
ger  of  Ausburg,  who  paiijted  very  much  in  Frefco 
in  divers  places  of  Ger^/^^w/. 

We  (hall  fay  more  of  Hans  Holbein,  when  we 
come  to  Treat  of  the  Englifh  School^  in  which  Clafs 
he  ought  to  be  flac*d^  having  performed  mofi  of  his  beji 
Pieces  in  England  ,  and  to  the  Encouragen^tent  he  met 
with  in  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  World 
owes  all  that  this  Painter  did  in  Hijiory^  which  ac- 
qhird  him  the  Reputation^  not  only  of  aFine^but  of 
a  Sublime  Genius.  We  JJjall  alfo  pace  all  thofe  Painr 
tp's  that  fourijh'd  i»  England,  in  the  Engli/h  School^ 
and  we  may  as  reafonably  do  it^  as  Monfieur  de  Piles 
has  put  Ribera,  a  Spaniard,  in  that  of  Lombardy, 
and  crouded  Ferdinand  Ellis,  Philip  de  Cham- 
paign, and  his  Nephew^  all  Flamands,  in  that  of 
France. 

rOBl  STIMME(II 

pf  Schajfhaufen,yN2L^  a  Very  good  Painter,Proofs 
ol  wh^ch  he  has  given  in  his  Painting  in  Frefco 
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on  the  Frontifpieces  of  feveral  Houfes  in  Frank- 
fort, and  in  his  own  Country  ;  as  alfo  in  feveral 
Pi6tures  which  he  drew  at  Strashurg^  and  for 
the  Marquifs  of  Baden.  Among  a  great  number 
of  IVooden  Prints  vjhich  are  Extant  of  his,  ihofe 
of  the  Bible,  that  were  publi/h'd  in  the  Year 
158^.  are  very  much  efteein'd,  and  are  the  fame 
by  which  Rubens  told  Sandrart  he  had  profited 
more  than  by  any  others.  Sandran  himfeif 
calls  thisBooka  Treafury  of  Science  for  the  Arc 
of  Tainting.  Bernard  Jobius,  a  Printer  at  Stras^ 
hurg^  has  put  forth  a  great  many  of  his  Prints. 
Stimmer  dy*d  young.  He  bad  two  Brothers,  the 
Eldcft  painted  on  Glafs,  and  the  Youngeft  Grav'd 
admirably  well  in  Wood.  I  know  no  more  of 
either  of  them. 

JOHN  CORNELIUS  VERMETEN 

Was  born  in  a  Village  near  Haerlem.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  took  him  into  his  Service, 
and  he  attended  him  in  divers  Expeditions,  par- 
ticularly that  of  lunisj  He  painted  feveral  Hi- 
ftoricai  Events  of  that  Enierprize,  the  Defigns  of 
which  were  afterwards  Executed  in  Magnificent 
Tapeftries,  for  Philip  II.  who  left  them  in  Por- 
tugal^  where  they  remain  to  this  Day.  He  worked 
a  long  time  in  the  Monaftcry  of  Sr.  Gervaife  at 
Arras.,  in  Brt*J[eh^  and  in  other  Cities  of  the  Low- 
Countries.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  lov'd  to  fee 
him,  for  befides  that  he  was  handfomc  and  well 
made,  his  Beard  was  fo  long,  that  when  he 
ftood  upright  it  touched  the  Ground,  for  which 
he  was  calfd  John  the  Bearded.  He  dy'd  at 
Brujfelsj  Anno  15: 5:9,  in  the  Fifty  Ninth  Year 
of  his  Age.    His  Tomb  is  in  St.  Georges 
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Church,  as  alfo  his  Epitaph,  which  he  wrote 
himfeif. 

JNTHONT  MO(^Ey 

A  Native  of  Utrecht,  was  Difciple  to  John 
Schorel,  and  a  great  Imitator  of  Nature  His 
Manner  was  ftrong,  True  and  Firm.  He  drew  a 
vaft  number  of  Portraits  in  the  Courts  of  Spain, 
Portugal^  and  that  of  Charles  V.  for  which  he  was 
paid  very  High  Prizes,  befides  the  Prcfenrs  that 
Were  made  him,  by  which  Means  he  got  a  good 
Eftate.  He  Travell'd  into  Italy,  and  tho'  his 
Chief  Bufinefs  was  drawin^  of  Portraits,  he  has 
however,  done  fome  Hiftory- Pieces  very  fine  in 
their  kind.  There  is  one  of  thefe  in  the  Prince  of 
Conde's  Cabinet,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  repre- 
fented  rifen  from  the  Dead,  between  St.  Peter 
and  Si.  Paul  The  Merchant,  who  Sold  this  Pi- 
£ture  to  the  Prince,  got  a  great  deal  of  Money 
by  (hewing  it  at  the  Fair  of  St.  Germain,  There 
is  an  equal  Degree  of  Force  and  Truth  in  it. 
Anthony  More  dy'd  at  Ant7i^erf  at  Fifty  Six  Years 
of  Age. 

^eter  Brueghel^  calM  Old  Brueghe/j 

Took  his  Name  from  the  place  of  his  Birth 
Brueghel  near  Breda.  He  Was  a  Peafants  Son,  and 
Feter  Koucs  Difciple,  whofe  Daughter  he  Mar- 
xy'd.  He  worked  with  Jeremy  Kouc,  after  whofc 
Manner  he  did  a  great  many  things.  He  went 
to  France,  and  afterwards  to  Italy.  Tho'  he  has 
Treated  of  all  forts  of  Subjects,  yet  he  delighted 
moft  in  drawing  Sports,  Dances,  Marriages^  and 
Meetings  of  Country-People^  among  whom  he  of- 
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ten  mingled  himielf  to  take  the  more  exa6l  no- 
tice of  their  Aftions,  and  to  fee  what  they  did 
at  thofe  times,  which  Obfervacions  made  him  the 
beft  Painter  of  that  kind  that  ever  was.  He 
ftudy'd  Landskip  in  the  MouiiCains  of  FriuU,  was 
very  ftudious  and  referv'd,  minding  r.othing 
but  what  Contributed  to  his  advancement  in  the 
Knowledge  of  his  Profeffion,  wherein  he  became 
very  famous.    There  are  feveral  of  his  Pi- 
ftures  in  the  Emperor's  Cabinet,  and  the  reft  of 
his  Works  are  difpersM  up  and  down  Europe^ 
efpccially  in  the  Low-Countries.  He  enter'd  him- 
felf  in,  the  Academy  of  Vainters  at  Antwerp^  Anm 

F^ANS  FLO(]^IS 

Was  the  Son  of  a  good  Sculptor  at  Antv^erf^ 
and  followed  his  Father  s  Profelfion  till  he  was 
Twenty  Years  old,  when  he  went  to  Liege  to 
learn  the  Art  of  Painting  of  Lambert  Lombard^ 
and  from  thence  Travell'd  to  Italy^  ^where 
apply'd  himfelf  ftrenuoufly  to  Defigning.  Accord- 
ingly he  Defignd  every  thing  that  was  to  his 
Gout,  and  above  all,  Michael  Angela's  Works.  When 
he  returned  into  his  own  Country  he  grew  fa- 
mous and  rich,  his  Performances  being  good 
and  numerous  i  but  tho'  he  was  a  Man  of  Senfe, 
and  his  Converfation  agreeable  to  Perfons  of 
the  beft  Condition,  yet  he  abandoned  himfelf  fo 
to  the  love  of  Wine,  that  he  became  IntoUera- 
ble  even  to  his  moft  intimate  Friends:  Never- 
thelefs,  he  lov'd  his  Bufinefs  as  much  as  he  did 
his  Bottle.    He  work'd  Seven  Hours  a  day 
with  Application  and  Pleafure,  and   the  re- 
maining part  he  fpent   with   his  Drinking 
Companions.   He  never  play'd  unlefs  he  was 
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forc'd  ro  it,  and  us'd  to  fay,  My  Work  keep  me 
alive,  but  Play  weuld  kill  me.  He  was  Call'd  the 
Raphael  o(  Flanders.  He  dy'd  Amo  1570,31  50 
Years  Old. 

CH%lSTOfBE%^  SCHWA%TS 

Was  born  at  Ingolfiadt.^  and  Painter  ro  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  He  did  a  vaft  number  of 
Pieces  at  Munich,  as  well  in  Frefco  as  in  OIL  San- 
drart  fpeaks  much  in  his  Commendation,  and  as' 
if  he  was  one  of  the  moft  Skillful  Painters  of 
his  Age,  efpecially  in  Frefco.  He  dy'd  Anno  1594.. 

WILLIA  M  J^JT 

Of  Bre^a^  ftudy'd  the  Art  of  Tainting  at  Liege 
with  Frans  Florisy  under  Lambert  Lombard.  San-- 
drart  having  commended  him  as  a  Skillful  Vain" 
ter^  Praifes  him  alfo  as  a  Man  of  Honour.  He 
liv'd  at  Antwerp  Very  fplendidly.  He  drew  a  great 
number  of  Portraits^  little  inferior  to  thofe  of 
jinthony  More. 

As  he  was  drawing  the  Dukcrof  Alva\  PiSure, 
an  Officer  belonging  to  the  Courts  of  Juftice. 
came  CO  receive  hisExcellenciesOrders  concerning 
ihe  Count  d'Egmont.  Kay  pretended  he  did  not 
Underftand  Spanijh,  fo  the  Duke  fpoke  his  Mind 
freely  in  his  Prefcnce,  and  bad  the  Officer  fee 
that  the  Count  was  Executed  without  De- 
lay, which  Order  made  fuch  an  Imprcliion  on 
the  Mind  of  our  Balnter^  who  lov'd  the  Nobili- 
ty of  his  Country,  that  he  went  home,  fell  ficfc, 
and  dy'd^Afjno  156?. 


HUBBRt^ 
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HUBETtT  GOLTIUS^ 

A  Native  of  Fenlo,  was  bred  up  at  Wiftemhurg;^ 
where  his  Parents  liv'd,  and  Learnr  the  Firft 
Principles  of  his  Art  of  Lambert  Lombard.  He 
had  a  particular  Gmlus  for  Antiquity  and  publifh'd 
feveral  large  and  fine  Volumes  on  the  Hiftory  of 
Medals.  He  did  Jittle  in  Fainting.  He  had  two 
Wives,  and  the  latter  was  fo  ill  humour'd,  that 
it  lliorten'd  his  Days. 

PETER  and  FRANCIS  POUR  BUS, 

Father  and  Son,  the  former  born  at  Goude^  and 
the  latter  at  Bruges,  Each  of  them  in  the  place  of 
his  Birth  did  a  great  many  fine  Pieces  which  are 
yet  in  the  Churches,  and  remain  fufficient  Proofs 
of  their  Capacity.  Francis  having  been, for  fome 
time,  his  Father's  Difciple,  removed  to  Frans 
Floris^  whom  he  excdr^^  in  Colouring.  He  was  a 
better  Painter  than  his  Father,  and  there  are  ad- 
mirable Piftures  of  his  Drawing  in  the  Toivn- 
Houfe  at  Paris,  The  Father  dy'd  in  the  Year  1583. 
and  the  Son,  Anno  1622. 

D  I  T  E  R  1  C  BARENT 

Of  Amfterdam,  was  Son  of  a  very  ordina- 
ry Painter,  but  the  darling  Difciple  of  Titian^ 
with  whom  he  liv'd  a  long  while,  and  whofe 
Pidlure  he  drew,  which  is  now  in  the  Hands  of 
Peter  Ijaac  a  Painter  in  Am[ierdam.  When  he 
left  Venice,  he  returned  to  that  City  and  fcttfd 
there,  where  he  performed  many  rare  Pieces,  and 
dy'd  at  48  Years  Old,  Annai^^z. 
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JOHN  BO  L 

Of  Meehlm,\V2is  born  in  the  Year  1 5:34.  He  was 
a  very  Skillful  Man,  and  work'd  almoft  always 
in  Little^  as  well  in  Oil,  as  in  Miniature  Di- 
(lemper.  He  was  employed  two  Years  by  the 
EkStoY-Palatim  at  Heidleberg,  frorn  whence  he 
went  to  Mons,  and  thence  to  Amfterdam^  where 
he  dy'd,  Anno^ii;^^.  GoUius  Engrav'd  his  Epi- 
taph, and  his  Pi6ture  with  it.  James  ^x\di  Row- 
land Save'^y  were  his  Difciples. 

MARTIN  JlEMSK^l^K^ 

Was  a  Peafant's  Soil.  His  Father  Jiv'd  in  a 
Village  caird  Hems  kirk  in  Holland^  where  Mar- 
tin was  born.  In  his  Youth  he  was  fo  dull, 
that  the  Maftcr,  wich  whom  he  was  put,*fent  him 
back  to  his  Father,  defpairing  that  he  would  ever 
be  good  for  any  thing.  Hemskirk's  Genius,  like 
Fruit  that  is  ripe  late,  fome  time  after  ftirr'd  him 
up  to  try  once  more  his  Succefs  in  the  Art,  He 
went  to  another  Mafter,  and  by  indefatigable 
Application  arriv'd  to  a  great  degree  of  Per- 
fection in  his  Profeffion.  He  was  fome  time  un- 
der the  Difcipline  of  Schorel,  whofe  Reputation 
made  him  deiirous  to  learn  of  him.  His  Genius, 
by  little  and  little,  made  its  way  thro'  all  diffi- 
culties, and  he  became  a  Correct  Painter,  Eafy 
and  Fruitful  in  his  Inventions.  He  went  to 
Rome^  and  intended  to  ftay  there  a  long  time, 
but  after  he  had  been  there  about  three  Years,  an 
accident  happened  to  him,  which  oblig'd  him  to 
return  to  his  own  Country.  He  fettled  at  Haer- 
Um^  and  liv*d  there  the  remainder  of  his  Days. 

Moft 
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Moft  of  his  Works  were  Engra^'d.  f^afari  gives 
a  particular  account  of  chem,  cominends  them, 
and  fays  Michael  Angela  was  fo  pleas*d  with  oni^ 
of  the  Prints,  thaj  be  had  a  mind  to  Colour  ir. 
However,  one  may  fee  by  the  Prints  of  Hems- 
kirk's  Works,  that  he  did  not  underftand  the 
Claro  Ofcuro.and  that  his  Manner  of  Dejignif^g  was 
Dry,  He  Was  threefcore  and  Sixteen  Years  Old 
when  he  dy'd.  Anno  15:74. 

CHA(^LES  Van  MJKDER 

Was  a  Gentleman  bora  His  Farbcr  was 
Loid  of  the  Manner  oi  Meulebrac  in  Flanders^ 
where  his  Son  Charles  was  bred,  and  a  great  deal 
of  Care  taken  aboac  his  Education.  The  Yourh 
/hewing  early  an  inclination  to  Painting,  his  Fa- 
ther put  him  to  Lucas  de  Heer^  a  famous  Painter 
in  thofe  days,  and  afterwards  to  Peter  Udalric. 
While  he  was  under  the  Difcipline  of  the  i;^  ter, 
he  drew  (cveral  Hifiory-Pieces,  takir^g  the  Sub- 
jects frcm,  the  Holy  Scriptures:  At  the  fame 
lime  he  wrote  Plajs,  for  he  was  a  Poet  as  vvxll  as 
a  Painter.  When  he  was  about  z6  Years  old 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ftay'd  three  Years, 
and  then  removed  to  Germany.  Ac  Vienna  he 
made  feveral  Triumphal  Arches  for  the  Emptror 
Rodolfhuss  Publick  Entries,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Mcuhbrac,  the  Place  of  his  Nativity. 

The  War  breaking  out  about  Religion,  he  re- 
tired to  Ccurtray,  where  he  painted  feveral  things 
for  the  Churches,  and  particularly  ^  Saint  Cathe- 
rine, which  was  very  much  Commended. 

When  he  returned  to  his  Eftate  at  *  eulehrac 
he  was  robb'd  of  ail  he  hr.d,  and  having  no- 
thing left  for  his  Subfiftance,  he  went  aboard  a 
T  z  VclTel 
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Veffel  bound  for  Haerlem^  where  he  foon  reco- 
vered the  Wealth  he  had  loft,  and  fpent  his  time 
in  the  Exercife?  of  Painting  and  Poetry.  Among 
other  things  he  drew  the  Hijtory  of  Chrifi's  PaJJi- 
cn,  the  Prints  of  which  were  Grav'd  by  Geyen. 
Goltius^2LX\d  the  two  Corneliuses  joyning  with  him, 
they  form'd  a  fort  of  Academy  in  the  City 
of  Hacrlem  to  Defgn  after  Nature  for  the  In- 
ftrudlion  of  young  Painters.  His  Works,  in 
Profe  and  Fcrfcy  are  fo  numerous,  we  fhould  tire 
the  Reader  to  name  them  all  here.  Befides  a 
Treatife  of  Painting,  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  the 
Flemi(!j  Painters.  He  was  kill'd  by  an  Ignorant 
Phyfician  in  the  Sixty  Eighth  Year  of  his  Age, 
ylnm  i6oj.  His  body  lies  bury'd  in  the  Old 
Church  at  Jmfierdam. 

He  had  a  Son  whofe  Name  was  Charles,  of  his 
Father's  humour  and  Profeffion  :  The  King  of 
Denmark  invited  him  to  Copenhagen^  where  he 
liv'd  with  the  Reputation  of  a  skilful  Man. 

MJRTIN  de  VO  S 

Of  Antwerp,  Traveird  all  over  Italy.  He  was 
Corre6l  in  his  Defigns,  and  Eafy  in  his  Invention  j 
but  there  is  nothing  that  touches  one  in  his  Per- 
formances :  However,  they  are  very  numerous, 
moft  of  them  are  Engrav'd,  and  the  Prints  are  to 
be  feen.  'Twas  after  his  Defigns  that  the  Sadekrs 
grav'd  their  Hermits,  He  alfo  drew  the  Defigns 
of  the  Life  of  Chrift,  which  Fierx  Engrav'd. 
He  was  very  fat,and  very  old  when  he  dy*d,which 
was  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1^04. 
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J  OHN  S  T(!IA'DJ 

Was  born  at  Bru^es^  Anno  fyij,  and  defcen- 
ded  from  the  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of  the 
StraclaSy  which,  after  the  Death  of  Charles  de 
Goude,  the  Thirteenth  Earl  of  Flanders^  who 
was  aflaflinated  for  his  Tyranny  in  St.  Dona's 
Church  in  Bruges^  was  difpers^d  up  and  down 
every  where,  and  became  almoft  Extindl.  The 
Painter  we  are  fpeaking  of  went  to  Italy^  and  re- 
mained fome  time  at  Florence^  where  he  performed 
feveral  Pieces  in  Frefco,  and  in  Oil,  for  the  Great 
Duke.  Vafari  fet  him  to  work  on  the  Vaintings 
which  were  drawing  in  that  Prince's  Cabinet. 
He  Depgnd  Horfes  very  well,  and  his  Genius 
made  him  incline  to  Paint  Huntings.  He  dy'd 
Anno  1^04.  in  the  yjch  Year  of  his  Age.T^;?^^^/?^ 
washisDilcipIe. 

BA  R  THO  L  0  MEW  SPR  ANGHE  R 

Was  the  Son  of  a  Merchant  of  ^ntwerj>,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  Year  1546.  He  learm  the 
Principles  of  his  Art  of  feveral  Matters,  and  then 
went  to  Rome,  where  Cardinal  Farnefe  took  him 
into  his  Service.  This  Cardinal  having  under- 
taken to  advance  him,  recommended  him  to 
Pope  Vim  V.  who  employ-d  him  at  Belvedere, 
where  Sprangher  was  38  Months  drawing  the 
Picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  Picture 
is  ftili  over  that  Pope's  Tomb,  While  he  was 
working  upon  it,  Vafari  told  his  Hoiynefs,  Tha: 
Tvhatever  Sprangher  did,  was  fo  much  time  lofi-. 
Whether  he  fpoke  it  out  of  Envy,  or  out  of  dif^ 
like  of  Sfranghers  Manner  we  cannot  decide, 
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'tis  probable  it  might  be  from  an  ill  Opinion  of 
his  Performances,  for  *tis  ftrange  that  Sprangher^ 
who  form'd  his  Manner  in  Italyy  fhould  have 
improved  it  no  more  by  the  beautiful  Things  he 
faw  there,  and  fhould  give  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  warmth  of  an  Irregular  Fancy.    I  fay  this 
without  any  intention  to  kflen  the  Merit  of  his 
Works,  which  have  a  great  deal  of  Spirit  in 
them,  and  were  efteem'd  by  many  Perfons  of 
Quality,  efpecially  by  the  Pope,  who  Comman- 
ded him  to  go  on,  notwithftanding  what  Vafari 
faid  againft  him :  However,  'twas  on  Condition 
he  fhould  (hew  his  Dejigns  before  he  began  any 
Pictures  for  his  Holinels,  to  the  end  they  might 
be  Corredred  where  they  wanted  it.   By  this 
Mians  Sprangber  finifh'd  his  Thoughts,  which 
before  were  little  more  than  Sketches  (truck  out  qf 
the  Fire  of  his  Imagination  :    Upon  all  which ^ 
we  may  make  this  Refle<aion,  that  *twas  not  his 
Gotip  of  De/ign  that  pleas'd  the  Pope  and  the  Ro- 
fnansy  who  approved  his  Performarfces,  but  that 
there  was  fome  other  part  of  the  Art,  in  the 
Manner  of  this  Painter,  which  was  unknown  to 
Vafariy  and  which  had  fo  good  an  Effe6l  on  the 
Eyes  of  fuch  as  were  not  prejudiced  againft  him, 
that  it  fupporttd  the  Character  of  his  Works,  in 
fpite  of  Jealoufy  or  Envy. 

Sprangher,  after  having  made  abundance  of 
Pic?cures  in  feveral  Places  'of  Rome,  was  chofenj 
by  John  of  Bologna^  the  Duke  of  Florences  Sculp- 
tor,, to  be  fenr  to  the  Errperor  Maximilian  II, 
who  had  defired  a  Skilful  Painter  of  him.  Spran- 
gber did  a  g  cat  qjantity  of  PiSures  for  that 
fcmp  ror,  and  Rodolph^^s  who  fucceeded  him,  at 
Vienna  zud  Prague.  He  went  afferv\^a:  ds  into  his 
own  Country  -nd  TravejPd  from  one  City  to 
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another  in  the  Netherlands  having  been  abfent 
from  thence^yYears.  He  was  very  much  honoured 
wherever  he  came,  and  when  he  had  feen  all 
the  Places  he  intended  to  fee,  and  vifited  all  his 
Friends,  he  returned  to  Pr^^^^,  where  he  fettled, 
and  dy*d  in  a  very  old  Age. 

HEN%r  GOLTIUS 

Was  the  5on  of  John  Goltim,  a  famous  Painter 
on  Glafs.  He  was  born  in  the  Year  1558,  in  a 
Village  caird  Mulbrec^  in  the  Dutchy  of  ^uliers. 
He  learnt  his  Art  at  Haerlem,  and  marry'd  there. 
His  Wife  had  had  a  former  Husband,  and  by 
him  a  Son,  whofe  Name  was  Mattheji^^  whom 
Goltius  taught  to  Engrave.  His  Troubles,  occa- 
iion'd  by  fome  Croffcs  in  his  Domeftick  Affair?^ 
threw  him  into  a  Diftemper  which  turn'd  to  a 
fhcrfnefs  of  Breath,  and  chat  to  Spitting  of  Blood, 
which  continu'd  three  Years,  and  he  could  find 
no  Remedy  for  it :  In  Defpair  o^  Life  he  refolv'd 
toTtavel  to  Italy.  His  Friends  did  what /hey 
could  to  diffuade  him  from  a  Journey,  which 
they  thought  none  but  a  Mad-man  would  un- 
dertake in  his  Condition.  They  fliew'd  him 
what  danger  he  was  about  to  run,  and  that  his 
health  was  fo  ill  fettled  it  might  coft  him  his  Life. 
He  anfwer'd,  He  had  rather  die  learning  fomething^ 
thanLive  in  fttch  a  langui^nng  State  as  he  was  in^  and 
that  fince  his  own  Country  agreed  with  him  no  better^ 
he7vould  try  another.  Accordingly  he  went  thro* 
moft  of  the  chief  Cilies  of  Germany^  where  hq 
vifited  the  Painters,  and  the  Curious.  To  prevcn? 
his  being  known,  he  paff  for  his  Man's  Servant, 
pretending  he  was  entertain'd  by  him  for  his  Skill 
in  Fainting.  By  this  means  he  heard  what  one 
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and  t'other  faid  of  his  Works,  withoyt  knoy/- 
ii^g  who  he  was,  which  was  a  greai  pleafure  to 
him.  His  Difguife,  his  Diverlion,  the  Exercife 
of  his  Journey,  and  the  different  Air  of  the 
Countries  rhro*  which  he  Travcll'd,  had  fuch  an 
Effe<ft  on  his  Mind  and  Body,  that  he  recover'd 
his  former  Health  and  Vigour. 

He  Defign'd  an  infinite  number  of  Pieces  at  ^ 
Rowe  and  Naples,  as  well  after  th€  Antique^  as 
after  Raphael,  Tolidoro,  and  other  famous  Ma- 
tters. He  painted  very  little  himfelf,  and  his  Di- 
ftemper  taking  him  again,  he  was  forcM  to  en- 
ter into  a  new  Courfe  of  Phylick.  The  Phy- 
ficians  cur*d  him  by  a  Milk  Diet,  and  advis'd 
him  to  return  to  his  Native  Air.  He  came  back 
to  Haerlem,  where  he  Gra'ud  feveral  things 
in  feveral  Manners,  and  at  laft  having  form'd  a 
particular  one,  he  put  forth  abundance  of  fine 
Trlnts  drawn  after  the  Dcfigns  which  he  brought 
out  of  Italy  with  him. 

One  may  perceive,  by  the  Prints  that  were 
of  his  Invention,  that  his  Go^4  of  Dejigmng  was 
not  Very  natural,  and  that  his  M^^-^^^er  had  Tome- 
thing  in  it  that  was  wild  :  However,  'tis  vifible 
alfo,\hathe  managd  his  Gr^wr  with  great  ftea- 
dinefs,  and  extraordinary  Lightnefs.  He  dy'd 
x.Hierkm  Jnno  i6ij.  At  Fifty  Nine  Years  of 
Age.  . 


So  calfd  from  the  Place  of  his  Father's  Abode, 
which  was  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  himfelf  was  born 
2LiColcgn,  in  the  year  155^.  Having  been  .prangs 
hers  Difciplv  for  fomc  Time,  he  Travell'd 
from  one  City  to  another  all  over  Italy,  feeking 
after  opportunities  to  improve  himfcif  in  the 
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Study  of  his  Art.  From  Italy  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  took  him 
into  Favour,  and  fent  him  to  Rome  to  Dejign 
the  Antiques.  This  Prince  was  a  Pallionate  Lover 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  good  Critick  in  them^  and  a 
great  Encourager  of  Merit  in  all  Artifts.  Jobj$ 
^an  Ach,  at  his  return,  Work'd  a  long  while  for 
the  Emperor.  His  Performances  dcicrve  Praife, 
and  got  him  the  Charadter  of  the  greateft  Ma- 
fter  of  his  Time.  The  Emperor  valu'd  him 
as  well  for  his  Prudence,  as  Skill  j  and  he  erti- 
ploy'd  all  his  Credit  at  the  Imperial  Court,  to 
oblige  Men  of  Merit.  He  dy'd  there  loaden  with 
Riches  and  Honour,  and  belov'd  and  EfteemM 
by  all  that  knew  him. 

JOSEPH  HEINTS 

Of  Bern,  was  entertainM  in  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolphuss  Service,  at  the  fame  time  that  John  van 
Ach,  Sprangher,  Hufnagle,  Brneghel,  Rowland  Sa-^ 
very^  John  and  Giles  Sadeler,  and  Others  were  em- 
ployed by  him.  The  Emperor  fent  him  into  Italy, 
Id  Dejign  thefineft  Statues  and  PiBures,  and  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  therein,  that  he  was  particularly 
favoured  by  that  Prince,  for  whom  he  did  a  great 
many  admirable  Pieces,  which  were  Engra^'d 
by  the  Sadelers,  Lucas  Killan,  and  Ijaac  Mayer '  of 
Frankfort.  He  dy'd  at  Prague,  very  much  la- 
mented by  Perfons  of  the  belt  Quality,  for  he 
was  himfeif  a  Man  of  Honour,  He  had  a  Son 
who  was  a  Painter. 
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Matthew  and  ^aul  Bril^  Brothers-^ 

Qf  Jntwerp^  were  good  Landskif-VoLim^xSy 
and  good  Topographers.  Matthew  being  eiiiploy'd 
on  the  Works  of  the  l^atican^  his  Brother  Vaul 
came  to  Rome^  where  they  did  each  of  them  fe- 
veral  things  in  Frefio.  Matthew  Ay'^A  in  the  year 
1584.  Vaul  his  younger  Brother,  wholivM  to 
be  71  years  old,  left  a  vaft  number  of  rare  Pieces 
behind  him,  when  he  departed  this  Life,  Anno 
idii.  His  Works  are  in  moft  of  the  Cabinets 
of  the  Curious,  and  very  much  efteem*d  by 
them. 

C0(I(NELIUS  CORNELIUS 

Of  Haerkm^  was  the  Son  of  Veter  Cornelius^  a 
Skilful  Painter.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1562, 
and  tho*  lie  had  never  been  in  Italy^  drew  a 
great  many  very  fine  Pieces,  and  bred  up.  good 
Difciples.  He  joyn'd  with  Charles  van  Mander^ 
in  eredling  an  Academy  of  Painting  at  Haerlem^ 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1595. 

AD  J  Mi>an  NO  O  (^T 

Of  Antwerp^  was  Son  and  Difciple  of  La7f?- 
kert  van  Noort,  He  Painted  in  Greats  and  had 
the  Reputation  of  being  a  Mafier.  He  was  fo  fuU 
of  Bufincfs,  he  had  not  time  to  go  out  of  his 
own  Country.  He  was  Rubens  s  firft  Mafter,  and 
dy*d  at  Antwerp^  Anno  1641.  being  fourfcore  and 
four  years  old. 
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0  T  H  O    V  E  N  lU  S, 

Ot  081  avio  Venus ^  ^  Dutchman^  was  defcended 
of  a  confidcrable  Family  in  the  City  of.  Leyden^ 
and  born  in  the  year  155:6.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated by  his  Parents  in  the  Study  of  the  Belles 
Lettres.  He  karn'd  at  the  fame  Time  to  Dejign  of 
Ifaac  Nicholas.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  when 
the  Civil  Wars  obligd  him  to  leave  his  Country  j 
he  retired  to  Liege,  firJiVd  his  Studies,  and  there 
gave  the  firft  proofs  of  the  Beauty  of  his  Mind. 
He  was  particularly  known  to  Cardinal  Groof' 
heck,  who  gave  him  Letters  of  Recommendation 
when  he  went  to  Romey  where  he  was  entertain'd 
by  Cardinal  Maduccio  His  Genius  wasfo  adiive 
that  he  at  once  apply'd  himfelf  to  Philofophy, 
Poetry,  the  Mathematicks  and  Painting.  He  be- 
came a  great  Proficient  in  Deigning  under  the 
difcipline  of  Frederico  Zucchero,  He  acquir'd  an 
excellence  in  all  the  parts  of  Painting,  efpecially 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Claro  0/curo  5  by  which 
he  was  reckoned  in  Zr^//^  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
Ingenious  and  moft  Univcrfal  Men  of  his  Age. 
He  liv'd  at  Ror^eftwcn  years,  during  which  Time 
he  perform'd  fevctal  rare  Pieces,  and  then  pafTmg 
into  Germany,  was  receiv'd  into  the  Emperor*s 
Service.  After  this  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Eleftor  of  Cologn  employ 'd  him,  but  all  the 
advantages  that  he  got  by  his  Service  in  the  Courts 
pf  Foreign  Princes,  cou'd  not  detain  him  there  5 
he  had  a  defire  to  return  into  the  Low-Countries^ 
whereof  Alexander  Farnefe,  Prince  of  Par^na^ 
was  then  Governor,  He  drew  his  Pi6lure,  arm'd 
Cap-a  pe,  which  confirmed  his  Reputation  in  the 
Nethrhnds.   After  the  death  of  that  Prince^  Ve- 
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nius  rcfnd  to  Antwerp^  where  he  adorn'd  the 
principal  Churches  with  his  Paintings.  The 
Arch-Duke  Albert^  who  fucceeded  the  Prince  of 
Varnta  in  the  Government  of  the  Low-Countries^ 
fenc  for  him  to  Brujjels^  made  him  Mafter  of 
the  Mint,  and  the'  it  took  up  much  Time, 
Otho  found  leifure  to  exercife  himfelf  in  his  Pro- 
felfion.  He  drew  the  Arch-duke  and  his  Wife  the 
Infanta  Ifahellas  Portraits  in  Great^  which  were 
fcnt  to  James  i.  King  of  Great  Britain  :  And 
to  ftiew  his  knowledge  of  Polite  Learning,  as 
well  as  that  of  Painting,  he  publi/h*d  feveral 
Treatifes,  embellifting  them  with  Cuts  of  his  own 
Dejtgning^  as  Horace'j  Emblems,  The  Life  of  Tho^ 
mas  Aquinas,  and  the  Emblems  of  Love,  all  which 
I  have  feen,  and  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Art  and  Grace.  Venius  Dedicating  the  Emblems 
of  profane  Love  io  the  Infanta  Ifabella^  flieoblig'd 
him  to  do  the  Wkt  hy  Divine  Love.  LewisWU. 
made  him  very  fair  Offers  to  tempt  him  to  enter 
into  his  Service,but  he  wou*d  never  leave  his  own 
Country,  fatisfying  ^imfelf  with  the  Charadler 
and  Employments  he  held  there.  He  was  the  firft 
fince  Polidore  Caravaggio,V'A'iOXtdx\C^di  the  Claro  Of- 
euro,  lb  a  Principle  of  the  Art  of  Painting.  Rubens 
perfected  what  he  began,  and  the  whole  Flemijh 
School  k^ivn  d  it  of  him.  Venius  dy'd  at  BruJJels^ 
Anno  1634.  in  the  threefcore  and  eighteenth  year 
of  his  Age.  He  had  two  Brothers,  Gilbert,  who 
was  a  Graver,  and  Peter,  a  Painter.  He  had  alfo 
the  Honour  to  breed  up  the  famous  Rubens  in  his 
Art.  A 

JOHK  BOTTENHJME(Il 

Was  born  at  Munich  in  Qavaria,  in  the  year 
1 5  64.    He  learnt  the  Rudiments  of  Painting  of  his 
'  ^  Father  i 


Father ;  but  he  form'd  his  Manner  in  Italy ^  un^ 
der  the  Difcipline  of  Tintoret^  whofe  Difciple 
he  was*  He  Painted  in  Frefco  and  in  Oil :  His 
inwntion  was  eafy  and  agreeable :  He  Work'd 
very  much  in  Frefco  at  Munich  and  Ausburg^ 
where  there  arc  great  Proofs  of  his  Ability  ftill 
remaining.  He  got  Monty  apace,  but  being 
Extravagant,  fquandcr'd  it  away  as  faft  as  he 
got  it. 

PETER  CORNELIUS  DERICK 

Of  the  City  of  Delft,  imitated  Baffanos  Man^ 
mr  fo  Naturally,  that  the  Curious  are  often  dc- 
Geiv*d  by  it. 

Sk  PETER  PAUL  RUB  EMS, 

Whom,  in  fome  fort,  we  may  call  the  Honcur 
of  Painting,  v^j 2$  Originally  of  Antiverp,  where 
his  Father  John  Rubens,  of  noble  Extraction,  held 
the  Office  of  Counfellour  in  the  Senate  \  When  tli^ 
Civil  Wars  broke  out,  they  obiig'd  him  to  leave 
his  Country,  and  retire  to  Cologn,  in  which  City 
his  Son  Veter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  in  the  year 
1 577.  The  care  his  Parents  took  of  his  Educati- 
on, and  the  vivacity  of  his  Wit,  made  every 
thing  eafy  to  him,  that  he  had  a  Mind  to 
learn.  He  was  fo  ingenious,  that  'twas  thought 
his  Merit  wou'd  advance  him  to  his  Father*s 
Poft:  But  he  had  not  refolv'd  upon  any  Pro- 
feffion  when  his  Father  dy*d,  and  the  Troubles 
in  the  Netherlands  abating,  his  Family  returned 
to  Antwerp.  He  continu'd  there  his  Studies  of 
the  Belles  Lettres,  and  at  his  leifure- hours,  di- 
verted himfelf  with  Defigning,  feeling  in  himfelf 
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a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  Exercife  of  that  Arr^ 
ro  which  he  was  carry 'd  away  by  a  fecret  im- 
pulfe  of  Nature,  who  had  fow'd  the  Seeds  of  it 
deep  in  his  Mind.  His  Mother,  perceiving  his 
defires  to  improve  himfelf  in  it  grew  ftronger 
every  day,  permitted  him  to  learn  to  Defign 
of  Adam  Van  Noort^  who  was  a  Painter  of  fome 
Note ;  but  when  Ruhfts  had  been  long  e- 
nough  with  him  to  fee  that  he  was  not  for  his 
purpofe,  he  remov'd  to  Otbo  Veniusy  who  was 
not  only  a  good  Painter,  but  a  Man  of  Wit,  Ma« 
fterof  the  Principles  of  his  Art,  and  well  vers'd 
in  the  Belles  Lettres.  Thefe  rare  qualities  agree- 
ing with  Rubens\  Genius,  the  Mafter  and  Difci- 
ple  contradled  an  intimate  Friendfhip,  and  this 
was  theoccafion  of  his  giving  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  his  Art,  which  he  at  firft  intended  to  learn  on- 
ly for  liis  Pleafure^  to  which,  the  LofTes  his  Fa- 
mily fufFer'd  in  the  Civil  Wars,  were  no  fmall 
inducement. 

He  Learned  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  work'd 
with  fo  much  application,  that  'twas  not  long 
before  he  equalled  his  Mafter.  He  only  wanted 
to  improve  his  Talent  by  Travel :  To  that  end  he 
went  to  Venice^  and  in  the  School  of  Titian^  per- 
fe6led  his  knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Co- 
louring. 

In  this  City  ha  became  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua* s  Gentlemen,  who  pro- 
pos'd  to  him,  on  behalf  of  his  Mafter,  to  enter 
into  that  Duke's  Service  in  the  fame  quality. 
The  Excellent  Paintings  which  are  at  Mantua^ 
and  of  which  Hjihens  had  heard  much  talk,  were 
the  chief  motives  to  his  accepting  this  Propofal. 
He  foon  grew  in  Credit  at  the  Court  of  Mantua^ 
where,  having  carefully  ftudy'd  Julio  Romanovs 

Works , 
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Works,  he  made  no  long  ftay.  Thence  he  went 
to  Rome^  and  with  the  fame  care  apply'd  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Antique^  the  Works  of  Rapha^ 
el,  and  every  thing  that  might  contribute  to  his 
Perfe6lion  in  his  Arc.  What  was  agreeable  to 
his  Gt'«^  he  made  his  own,  either  by  Copying, 
or  making  Rcflefitions  upon  it,  which  he  pre- 
lently  wroce  down  3  and  he  generally  accompa- 
ny'd  thofe  Refledions  with  Dejigns,  drawn  with 
a  light  ftroke  of  his  Pen,  carrying  always  about 
him  two  or  three  Sheets  of  Blank-Paper  for  that 
purpofe.  While  he  was  in  Rome,  he  drew  the 
Pi<5lures  for  the  Altar  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  and  others  for  the  CjAefa  Nova^  belonging 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 

He  had  been  feven  years  following  his  Studies 
inJtdly,  when  he  received  advice  that  his  Mother 
wasdangeroufly  ill.  He  took  Poft  immediately 
and  return'd  to  Jntwerp^hui  his  Mother dy'd be- 
fore his  arrival.  Soon  after  he  marr>'d  Katherine 
de  Brents,  with  whom  he  liv'd  four  years.  He 
lov'd  her  exrrcanily ^  and  when  fht  dy'd,  was  fo 
troubfd  at  her  Death,  that  he  left  Antwerp  for 
fome  time,  endeavouring  to  divert  his  Sorrow 
by  a  Journey  to  Holland,  He  went  to  Utrecht^ 
to  viiit  Hunter^,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  Value. 
Sandrart,  who  was  then  Huntor/Fs  Difciple,  wait- 
ed upon  f^t4kns  to  all  the  Cities  of  HoUand,  and 
fays,  that  as  they  were  on  their  way  from  one 
Town  to  another,  Rubens,  fpeaking  of  the  Works 
of  the  Painters  that  he  had  feen  in  his  Journey, 
prefer'd  Huntorfrs  Manner  ot  Painting,  and  Bio- 
i»^err's|Compo(itions,  to  any  he  had  feen;  and 
that  he  was  fo  in  love  with  Cornelius  VolemburgljS 
Pidures  \x\Little,  that  he  defir'd  him  to  draw  fome 
for  him.    Rubenis  fecond  Wik       Helena  For- 


man^ 
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man^  who  was  indeed  a  Helen  for  Beauty,  and 
help'd  him  very  much  in  the  Figures  of  Wometiy 
which  he  Painted. 

Rubem's  Reputation  fpreading  over  all  Europe^ 
there  was  never  a  Painter  but  coveted  to  have 
fomething  or  other  of  his  Drawing  j  and  he  was 
fo  importun'd  on  this  account,  that  he  was  forc'd 
to  leave  his  Defigns  to  be  Executed  by  his  Difci- 
pies,  whofe  Pictures  he  touched  over  again  with 
fre/h  Views,  a  lively  Underftanding,  and  a  rea- 
dynefs  of  Hand,  an^fwerable  to  the  quicknefs  of 
his  Wit,  which  got  him  a  good  Eftate  in  afmail 
lime :  But  there  is  a  vaft  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween ihefe  Pieces,  and  thofethat  were  all  of  his 
own  Drawing,  The  former  are  an  injury  to  the 
Reputation  of  the  latter,  for  they  arc  generally 
ill  defign'd^  and  lightly  Painted. 

Queen  Mary  of  Medicis^  Wife  of  Hemy  IV.  be- 
ing defirous  that  Rubens  fhou'd  Paint  the  Luxem- 
hurg  Galleries  at  Varis^  invited  him  to  come  tdi- 
tber,  whither  he  Came  at  her  Requeft  to  take  a 
view  of  the  Places,  and  draw  his  Dejtgns  for  two 
of  thofe  Galleries.  The  Hiftory  of  that  Qtieen's 
Life,  was  intended  for  the  Subje6t  of  one  of  his 
Pieces,  and  the  Life  of  Htnry  IV.  for  the  other. 
Rubens  began  the  Gallery  firft,  that  was  to  be 
Painted  with  the  Story  of  the  Life  of  Mary  of 
Medicis,  which  he  finilh'd,  but  the  King's  Death 
happening  prefenuly  after,  hinder'd  his  com- 
pkating  the  Hiftory  of  his  Reign,  towards  which 
he  had  begun  fcveral  Pi6tures.  The  Queen,  who 
lov'd  Painting,  and  De/tgnd  very  neatly  herfelf, 
obliged  liubens  to  draw  two  of  the  Pictures  thai 
were  part  of  her  Story,  in  her  Prefence,  thatflie 
might  have  the  Pleafure  to  fee  him  Paint. 


While 
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iVhile  Ruhem  was  at  Paris^  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham  happen*d  ro  come  there,  and  became  ac- 
quannced  wirh  him.  He  was  taken  with  his  good 
Scnfe  5  and  finding  it  to  be  equally  foHd  and  pe- 
netrating, he  recommended  him  to  the  Infanta 
Ifahella,  who  made  him  her  Ambaflador  in  Eng^ 
Ian  J,  to  Negotiate  a  Peace  with  King  Charles  T 
in  the  name  of  her  Nephew  Philip  IV.  King  of 
Spain^  and  in  her  own.  The  Treaty  took  effedl", 
and  King  Charles,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
Service  he  had  done  the  Crown  of  Etigland^  pre- 
Tented  him,  in  full  Parliament,  with  a  Sword  and 
Garter,  both  of  them  enrich'd  with  Diamonds, 
and  together-worth  twelve  thou(and  Crowns. 

IVe  mufi  dejire  the  Reader  s  excufe  for  givihg  him 
the  Trcuble  of  Reading  the  lafi  Paragraph^  'which  is 
as  falfe  as  ridiculous  j  hut  there  fcarce  ever  was  a 
French  Hi/lorian^  Tvho  cut  of  the  inveterate  hatred 
the  French  naturally  hear  our  Nation,  has  not  every 
7vhere,  when  he  [peaks  of  the  affairs  England,. 
doi^e  it  with  all  the  difadvantage  that  malice  and 
falflmd  coud  ft4gge[l,  Even  this  Writer^  ctherwife 
fair  and  equal  in  his  report  of  things,  cannot  forbear 
refletling  on  the  Honour  of  our  Country-,  and  to  do  it 
guilty  of  the  greateft  abfurdity  in  the  fVorld.  He 
wakes  King  Charles  prefent  Rubens  with  Gifts  to 
the  Valt4e  of  Three  Thoufand  Pounds  for  Concluding 
a  Peace  betv;een  Bnghv.d  and  Sp2Lm^  ^///England 
was  fo  fend  of  the  Frie7idjlnp  of  the  Spaniards,  or  fo 
afraid  of  their  Power^  that  (he  thought  fine  coud  not 
Reward  the  Man  fufficiently  that  had  been  a  chief 
Inftrument  in  the  Treaty^  which  is  as  likely  as  that 
the  King  fhoud  do  him  fo  much  Honour  in  full  Par^ 
liament^  a  Falfty  too  obvious  to  need  Confutation  j 
but  fuch  is  the  veracity  of  the  French  Writers,  when 
they  have  any  thing  to  fay  of  England,  they  will 
tJ  "  not 
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not  name  thofe  of  our  Natlon^whom  they  cannot y  with* 
out  more  than  common  ajjurance^  mention  but  with 
Honour^  and  for  that  reafon  the  whole  Englifli  School 
Tvas  funk  by  this  Hi[lorian.  We  fhall  fay  more  of  it 
hereafter.  The  Truth  of  Rubens'i  Succefs  in  the 
Court  of  lE.n^XznA^  is^  He  Concluded  the  Treaty^  and 
Tainted  theBan^uetting-  Houfefor  which  the  King  paid 
him  fo  much  Money  and  as  he  was  a  Man  of  Merits 
Knighted  him.  He  fold  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
fo  many  ViBures^  Statues^  Medals  and  Antiquities^ 
that  the  Duke  faid  him  Ten  Thoufand  Found  for  the 
Pur  chafe.  He  was  his  intimate  Friend  3  and  Ru- 
bens'/ Char  abler  was  [mh^  that  the  Duke  got  as 
much  Honour  by  Rubens'j  Friendflnpy  as  Rubens  did' 
by  his  J  fvr  if  the  one  was  great  in  Fa'vour^  Riches^ 
Tower  and  Dignities  f  the  ether  was  as  great  in  Fame^ 
Merits  Knowledge^  and  the  Glory  of  being  the  Prince 
of  his  Profeffton,  To  return  to  Monfieur  dePiles^s 
Hiftory  of  him, 

When  he  went  to  Spain^  to  give  Philip  an  ac- 
count of  his  Negotiation,  he  had  alfo  the  Ho- 
nour of  Knighthood  from  him,  befides  ma- 
ny magnificent  Prefents.  He  drew  the  Por- 
traits of  the  Royal  Family,  and  Copy'd  fome  of 
Titian  s  for  his  own  ufe. 

While  Rubens  was  in  Spain,  Don  John^  Duke 
of  Braganz^a  (who  was  afterwards  King  of  Por-- 
tugal)  being  a  Lover  of  Painting,  and  hearing 
much  talk  of  Rubens's  Excellence  in  that  Jrt^ 
wrote  to  fome  Lords  that  were  his  Friends  in 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  to  defire  they  would  fa 
order  the  matter,  that  Rubens  might  vifit  him  at 
Villa  Viticfa^  the  Place  of  his  Refidence.  Rubens 
was  well  enough  pleas'd  with  the  Journey,  and 
f<rt  out  with  a  great  Train,  which  fome  of  the 
Duke's  Friends  giving  him  notice  of,  he  was  fa 

frighted, 
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frighted  that  he  fent  a  Gentleman  to  meet  him, 
and  tell  him,  the  Duke  his  Matter  being  obliged 
to  go  from  home  about  an  extraordinary  Affair, 
dcfir'd  him  not  to  come  any  farther,  and  that 
he  woa'd  accept  of  Fifty  Piftoles  for  the  Charge 
he  had  been  at  in  coming  fo  far.  Rubens  refused 
the  PiftoIes,faying,H"^  did  not  want  any  Cuch  fuppljt^ 
having  brought  tjvo  Thouf and  along  with  him^which 
hi  intended  to  fpend  in  the  Duke  s  Court  in  fifteen 
daysy  the  time  he  had  allotted  for  his  (tay  there. 

Sir  Veter  returning  fO  Flanders,  had  the  Pott  of 
Secretary  of  State  confer'd  on  him  ^  however,  he 
did  not  leave  off  his  ProfeiTion,  the  extent  of  his 
Underftanding  being  large,  enough  to  do  theDu- 
ties  of  his  Office,  and  to  Exercife  himfelf  in  his 
Art.  Thus  loaden  with  Riches  and  Honour  he 
iiv'd  feveral  Years.  At  lafl  the  Gout,  with  which 
he  had  been  a  long  time  afflidled,  flew  up  to 
his  Stomach,  and  kilfd  him,  Anno  1640.  in  the 
fixty  third  year  of  his  Age.  He  left  two  Sons  by 
his  fecond  Wife  :  The  eldeft  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  other 
was  very  well  provided  for  by  the  fhare  of  his 
Fathei's  Eftate,  which  fell  to  him. 

He  was  good  natur'd  and  obliging  j  his  Genius 
was  full  of  Fire,  his  Senfe  Solid  and  Sublime. 
He  was  univerfally  Learned  5  and  for  the  Po- 
litenefs  of  his  Manners,  and  ihc  Perfection  of  his 
Knowledge,  he  was  belov'd  and  efteem'd  by  Per* 
fons  of  the  beft  Rank.  He  fpokc  fix  Langua- 
ges j  and  when  he  wrote  to  Men  of  Learning, 
or  made  any  Obfervations  on  his  Art,  he  always 
did  it  in  Latin. 

Never  a  inter  produc'd  fo  many,  and  fo  great 
Compofitions  as  Rubens.  The  Palaces  of  feveral 
Princes,  and  the  Churches  in  Flandersy  can  give 
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fubftantial  proofs  of  this  aflertion.  *Tis  difficult 
to  decide  where  his  Fineft  Pieces  arc.  There  is 
hardly  a  Place  in  Europe,  but  has  fome  token  of 
his  Ability  -  however,  the  Cities  of  Antwerp  and 
Varis^  feem  to  be  the  depofitories  of  his  mod 
vahxable  Paintings.  The  good  Judges,  and  skil- 
ful Painters,  who  examine  his  Works  with  care, 
will  eafily  be  convinc'd  that  Riibc7is  not  only 
carry*d  the  Art  of  Painting  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree, but  that  he  open'd  a  way,  which  will  lead 
thofethat  proceed  in  ir,to  Perfe<!tion. 

He  had  a  great  many  good  Difciples,  as  Da^ 
njid  Teniers^  Van  Dyck^  Jordan^  Jou(t^  Soutmans^ 
T>iepembeck^  Van  Tulden^  Van  Mol^  Van  Houk^  E- 
rafmtts  ^illmio^ZYrd  others,  of  all  whom  Van  Dyck 
diftinguifh'd  himfclf  moft,  and  did  his  Matter 
moft  Honour. 

Rubens  at  fir  ft  proposed  to  himfelf  to  imitate 
Michael- Angela  da  Caravaggws  Manner  of  Paint- 
ing, but  finding  it  too  laborious,  he  left  it,  and 
formM  another  more  expeditious  and  agreeable 
to  his  Genius. 

One  Brendel^  a  Painter,  who  was  alfo  a  Fa- 
mous Chymift,  coming  to  fee  him,  ask'd  him  if 
he  would  joyn  with  him  in  fearching  after  the 
Philofophers  Stone,  telling  him  to  encourage  him, 
he  had  little  more  to  do  to  comt  at  it,  and  they 
might  both  of  them  make  their  Fortunes  by  it. 
Rubens  anfwer'd,  He  came  too  late  by  above  Twenty 
Years^  for  he  had  himfelf  found  out  the  Philofophers 
Stonffy  by  the  help  of  his  Pencil  and  Colours . 

Abraham  Johnjon^  a  skilful  Painter  of  jintwerp^ 
whofeonly  fault  was  Lazinefs  and  Debauchery, 
complaining  ot  Fortune,  and  being  jealous  of 
Rubens^  challeng'd  him,  propofing  to  him  to 
drav/  each  a  Pi6ture,  as  a  Tryal  of  Skill,  and  to 

leave 
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leave  it  to  certain  Criticks,  to  determine  wbofc 
Performance  was  beft  Rubens  did  not  think  fit 
to  accept  of  the  Challenge,  anfwering,  That  he 
willingly  yielded  the  Freference  to  him  3  that  both  of 
them  jlwud  continue  to  do  their  befl^  which  hz  in-- 
tended  to  the  utmofi  of  his  pwer^  and  no  doubt  th^ 
Pub  lick  would  do  them  both  Jujtice. 

'  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  5ir 
PETE(^  (PJUL  (IlUBENS. 

'Tisvery  eafy  to  perceive  by  the  Works  qf 
this  Painter,  that  h&  Genius  was  of  the  firft  Or- 
der, which  he  cultivated  by  a  profound  Know- 
ledge in  all  forts  of  Literature,  by  a  nice  Enquiry 
into  every  thing  that  had  Relation  to  his  Prq- 
feffion,  and  by  indefatigable  Labour,  Thus  his 
Invention  "^2,$  IngeniouSy  and  accompany*d  with 
all  thofe  CircumftanCw^s  that  were  worthy  a  Place 
in  his  Subjedt.  He  painted  in  all  kinds,  often 
the  fame  things,  but  very  differently.  No  Mane- 
ver  treated  Allegorical  Subjefils  fo  learnedly  an4 
clearly  as  Rubens ;  and  as  allegories  are  a  fort  of 
Language  wliich  conftquenily  ought  to  be  Au- 
thorized by  life,  and  generally  Underftood,  he 
always  introduced  thole  Symbols  in  his  Pieces^ 
which  Medals,  and  other  Monuments  of  Anti- 
quity, have  rendered  familiar,  at  leaft,  to  the; 
Learned. 

As  his  Invention  was  Ingenious,  fo  his  Dijpo- 
Jtion  was  advantageous  y  every  particular  Obje<il 
in  his  Pidures  was  feen  with  pleafure  its  felf,  andj 
contribute^  alfo  iQthe  good  Effect  of  the  WWe- 
t^nther^ 
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Tho*  Ruhens  liv*d  feven  Years  in  Italy  j  tbo'  he 
made  a  confiderable  Colledlion  of  Menials,  St  a- 
tues,  and  Engrav'd  Stones  j  tho  he  Examined,  Un- 
derftood  and  Extoll'd  the  Beauty  of  the  A7itique^ 
as  appears  by  a  Manafcript  of  his,  the  Origi- 
nal of  which  is  in  my  Cuftody,  yet,  thro'  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Nature  of  his  Country,  he  fell 
into  a  Flemfjh  CharaBer^  and  fomeiimes  inade  an 
ill  choice  offending  againft  the  Regularity  of  De- 
fign :  However,  tho'  this  is  a  fault  that  is  blame- 
able  where-ever 'tis  found,  and  tho' his  knitting 
of  the  Joints  is  a  little  too  Extravagant,  yet  the 
beft  Judges  muft  confefs,  that  Ruhens  was  very  far 
from  being  Ignorant  in  Defigning^  for  in  moft 
of  hisPiflures  he  has  fhewn  a  great  deal  of  Pe- 
netration in  it.    There  is  a  piece  of  his  Drawing 
in  the  City  of  Gaunty  a  Reprefentaiio^i  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Damn'dy  in  which  there  are  near  200 
Figures  Dejign  d  with  a  good  Gujlo^  and  very 
Corredly.  by  this  we  may  perceive,  that il^^^^»/s 
Errors  in  Defigning  proceeded  from  the  Rapidity 
of  his  Productions. 

There  are  abundance  of  his  Pidures  at  P^m, 
efpecially  in  the  Laxe^hurg-G^lkxics.  I  refer 
the  Impartial  Criticks  to  thofe  Pieces,  and  they 
will  find  enough,  in  the  Divinities  and  Principal 
Figures  at  leaft,  to  fatisfy  the  nicety  of  their 
Judgment. 

Heexprefl  his  SubjeCls  with  equal  E;?^/'/^  and 
Terfftcuity^  to  which  he  added  Nobknefs  zndGran- 
deur.  His^wticular  Fxpreffions  are  fuitablc  to  the 
Subject.  The  Speftator  is  every^where  mov'd  by 
them,  and  there  are  fome  of  them  of  a  Suhlim^ 
CharaSler. 

Wis  Attitudes  are  iimple  and  natural  without 
Coldneis,  CcntraJiedginA  Animated  without  exag- 
geration, and  vary' d  with  Prudence  His 
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His  Figures  are  adjufted  with  a  ^oodGout,  and  his 
Draperies  are  fct  with  Art.  They  are  diverfify'd  and 
agreeable  ro  the  Sex,  Age  and  Dignity  of  the 
Perfons  reprefented.  The  FoUs  are  large,  well 
plac'd,  and  expofe  the  Naked  without  Af- 
fc6tation. 

He  has  fhewn  as  much  judgment  in  his  Land- 
skips  as  in  his  Figures,  and  when  he  reprefents 
TrofpeBs^  naturally  ungrateful  and  infipid  as 
thole  of  Flanders  are,  he  renders  them  ?icquant 
by  the  ClaroOfcuro,  and  by  the  Accidents  which 
he  introduces  into  his  Compofition.  The  Forms 
of  his  Trees  are  not  very  Elegant.  They  relemble 
thofe  of  his  own  Country  too  much,  and  his 
Touches  are  not  fo  fine  as  Titian  s. 

His  ArchiteBure  is  heavy,  and  has  fomething 
pf  the  Gothiquc  in  it.  He  often  makes  ufe  of 
the  Licences,  but  they  are  Judicious,  Advanta- 
geous and  Imperceptible. 

Every  thing  that  depends  on  Colouring  is  admi-. 
rable  in  Rubens.  He  advanc'd  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Claro  Ofcuro  more  than  any  Painter  ever 
did,  and  ftiew'd  the  Neceflity  of  it. 

By  his  Example  he  made  the  method  of  pleaf- 
ing  the  Eyes  a  Precept.  He  Colle(aed  his  Ob- 
jeds  after  the  Manner  of  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  of 
which  the  Grapes  that  are  in  the  Light  make  al< 
together  a  Mafs  of  Light,  and  thofe  that  are  in 
the  Dark,  a  M^fs  of  Darknefs.  Thus  all  the 
Grapes  making  one  fingle  Objedi",  the  Eyes  be- 
Hold  them  without  diftradiion,  and  may,  at  the 
fame  time,  diftinguifli  them  withdut  Confufion. 

The  Reader  will  perceive  we  differ  in  the  Tran(la^ 
tion  of  this  Simile,  from  the  Tranjlation  of  the  fame 
Comparifon  in  the  fir  ft  Chapter.  As  plain  and  fami- 
liar as  it  feem'd  to  Monfteur  de  Piles,  and  the  Vain- 
?  U  4  tersy 
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f  m,  we  wanted  to  be  more  enlighten  d  in  it  to  make 
h  clear  to  fuch  as  are  not  of  the  VrofeJJion.  We  ha^e 
heen  Literal  in  rendrin^  it  into  Englifli  in  this  Vlace^ 
and  becaufe  Mon(ieur  de  Piles  has  examlnd  it  better 
in  his  Objerijations  on  Monfieur  de  Frcfnoy'i  Art 
cf  Paintingy  we  jhall  add  that  Explanation  to  this 
here.  His  Words  are  thefe  : 
^  Titian^by  this  judicious  and  familiar  Compari- 

*  fon,  means  that  a  Painter  ought  to  Collect  the 

*  Objedts,  and  todifpofe  them  in  fuch  a  Manner 

*  as  to  Compofeone  whole,  the  fcvcral  Contigu- 
^  ous  Parts  of  which  may  be  enlightened,  many 

*  fliadow'd,  and  others  of  brokenColours,  to  be  in 

*  the  Turnings,  as  on  a  Bunch  of  Grapes  many 

*  Grapes,  which  are  the  Parts  of  it,  are  in  the 

*  Light,  many  in  the  Shadow,  and  the  reft  faint- 
'  ly  Coloured  to  make  them  go  farther  back.  Ti- 
'  tian  once  told  Tintont^  That  in  his  greatefl  Works 

*  a  bunch  of  Grapes  had  been  his  principal  {{uley  and 

*  his  furefi  Guide, 

This  j£e?nblage  of  Objects  2ind  Light  is  cail'd 
a  Groupey  and  let  the  number  of  the  Figures-thac 
enter  into  a  Compofition^  be  never  fo  great,  Rubens 
never  made  above  three  Groupes  in  one  Piece, 
that  the  fight  might  not  be  fcatter'd  by  a  Multi- 
plicity of  Objects,  alike  fenfible  and  expos'd. 
He  alfq  induftrioufly  conceafd  the  Artifice  as 
much  as  pbffible,  and  only  thofe  that  undcrftand 
its  Principles  can  difcover  it. 

His  Carnations  very  frcl]),  each  in  its  Cha- 
raftcr.  His  Tints  are  juft,  and  employ 'd  with  a 
freehand,  without  being  Jumbled  by  the  mix? 
tare,  for  fear  they  fhould  fully  and  lofe  too 
much  of  their  Luftre  or  Truth,  which  appeared 
in  them  when  the  work  was  firft  done.  Rubens  ob- 
ferv'd  this  Maxim  with  the  more  care^  becaufe^ 
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his  Performances  are  Grand  and  confequently  fo 
be  viewed  at  a  diftance,  wherefore  he  endeavour  d 
ro  prefevve  the  Charafter  of  his  Objedts,  and  the 
frefhnefs  of  his  Carnations. 

To  this  end  he  not  only  did  his  utmoft  to 
keep  his  Tints  pure,  but  he  made  ufe  of  the  moft  i 
Lively  Colours  ro  have  the  effe6l  he  intended  \ 
He  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours,  and  is  the  only 
Perfon  whq  underftood  how  to  join  a  great  Luftre, 
to  a  great  Chara&er  of  Truths  and  amongft  fo 
much  BriHant  to  maintain  a  Harmony,  and  a  fur- 
prizing  Force,  for  which  reafon  we  may  reckon 
the  fupream  Degree,  to  which  he  rais'd  Colour- 
ing, to  be  one  of  the  moft  valuableTalentsof  this 
Painter. 

He  was  a  Man  of  an  univerfal  Genius,  and  Ex- 
cell'd  as  well  in  Hlfiory-Painting  as  in  Portraits^ 

j,    Landskips,  Animals,  and  every  thing  that  was 

I    proper  to  be  Painted. 

His  Labour  was  light,  his  Pencil  Mellow, and 
his  Pidures  finifh'd,  but  not  like  fome  Painter's 
ipho  with  over-Jlraining  and  earnefinefs  of  finijlnng 
their  Pieces,  do  them  more  harm  than  good.  He  had 
feveral  Difciples  who  executed  his  Defigns,  on 
which  account  many  Pi£tures  are  attributed  to 
him  that  were  not  of  his  doing.  His  own  works, 
to  which  he  gave  the  laft  Hand,  fliew  that  never 
Painter  was  more  eafy  in  the  Execution  of  his 
Defigns  and  that  the  wonderful  effe£l  which  they 
have  on  the  Eyes  of  the  Spedator,  did  nor  pro- 
ceed fo  much  from  his  Confummate  Experience^ 
from  the  certainly  of  hisPrincipIes. 
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ADJM  ELS  HEIMER 

Born  at  Franckfort  upon  the  Maln^  was  a  Tay- 
lor's Son,  and  at  firft  a  Difciple  of  Philip  Uffen- 
hack,  a  Man  of  Senfe,  who  aiming  at  a  great 
many  things,  had  little  Expelrience  of  the  Pra£ii- 
cal  Part  of  the  Art,  tha'  he  was  Matter  of  the 
Theory.  Adam  having  learnt  of  him  as  much  as 
he  cou  d  teach  him,  went  to  Rome^  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  Days.  He  was  very 
Studious,  and  Exercis'd  hinifelf  chiefly  in  little 
figures.  He  finifli'd  every  thing  he  did  ex- 
treamly  :  His  Colouring  was  good,  and  his  Com- 
fofitions  Ingenious.  Count  Gaude  ofUtrechtfiravd 
feven  Pieces  after  him  with  equal  Finenefs  and 
Force.  There  were  feveral  oih^x  Prints  Engrav'd 
after  his  Works,  part  of  which  he  Etch'd  hirn- 
felf,  and  pm  "^xvc  Gravd  hy  Madelain  du  Pas^ 
and  others. 

His  Memory  was  fo  good,  that  if  he  had  fecn 
any  thing,  he  wou'd  keep  it  in  his  Mind  for  fome 
time,  and  then  Paint  it  cxaflly  without  Defigning 
it  when  he  firft  faw  it.  Tho*  he  liv'd  in  Reputa- 
tion at  Rome,  and  fold  his  Pictures  at  high  Price?, 
yet  he  took  up  fo  much  Time  in  finifhing  them, 
that  he  cou'd  not  fell  enough  to  anfwer  the  Ex- 
pence  of  his  Houfe  :  This  made  him  fo  Melancho- 
ly, that  he  negledled  his  Bufinefs,  and  Liv'd  only 
tipon  what  he  cou'd  borrow  3  by  which  means 
he  ran  fo  far  in  Debt,  that  not  being  able  to  gee 
but  of  it,  he  was  thrown  into  Prifon,  where  he 
fbW  Sick,  and  tho'  he  was  foon  released,  his  Di- 
flemper  continued.  He  cou'd  not  bear  the  dif- 
^race,  nor  furvive  it :  His  Difeafe  and  Trouble 
cncreafmg,  carried  him  to  his  Grave  in  the  year 

^  idlOi 
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I  ^10.  The  Italians  themfelvcs,  who  had  a  par- 
ticular Efteem  for  him,  lamented  the  lols  of  him. 
yames'Ernefi -Thomas  of  Landau  was  his  Dif- 
ciple,  and  his  Pi£lures  are  fo  like  Jdam\  that 
they  are  often  taken  the  one  for  the  others. 

JB^^ABAM  B  LO  MAERT^ 

Born  at  Gonum^  Anno  followed  his  Far- 

ther to  Utreck,  where  he  was  Educated,  and  al- 
ways Liv*d.  His  Father  was  an  Architeft,  his 
Matters  fome  ordinary  Painters,  whom  he  lit  up- 
on by  Chance,  and  he  lookt  upon  the  Time  he 
fpent  with  them,  as  fo  much  thrown  away.  He 
form'd  a  Manner  to  himftlf  after  Nature,  and 
as  his  Genius  direfled  him.  It  was  Eafy,  Fruit- 
ful, Graceful  and  tJniverfal.  He  underftood  the 
Clafo  Ofcuro.  The  Folds  of  his  Draperies  were 
large,  and  had  a  good  Effed  j  but  his  Gout  of 
Defigmng  had  too  much  of  his  own  Country  in  it 
There  were  a  vaft  number  of  Prints  Gravd  by 
the  beft  Grawrs  afrer  his  Works.  He  dy'd  at 
fourfcore  years  of  Age,  Anno  1647.  He  had 
three  Sons,  of  whom  Cornelius Excellent  Gm^ 
ver^  was  the  youngeft. 

H  EN^r  STENVICK. 

Stenvick  was  the  Place  of  his  Nativity.  He 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  Art  of  JohnUries, 
He  delighted  m  Drawing  the  PerfpeBives  of  the 
infides  of  Churches,  and  did  every  thing  in  this 
way  that  cou-d  be  done.  The  Wars  of  Flan- 
ders drove  him  out  of  his  own  Country  to  Franks 
fort,  where  hefettlM  and  followed  his  ProfefFiOh 
till  he  dy-d,  Jnno  160^.  He  had  a  Son  who 

jook^ 
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took  a  fancy  to  the  fame  kind  of  Painting,  He  '  | 
was  employed  by  Charles  I,  King  of  England.  \ 
He  liv'd  very  Honourably  at  London^  and  when 
be  dy*d,  his  Widow  remov'd  to  Amjierdam^ 
where  flie  got  her  Living  by  PainringPerj^^^?/i;ej, 
as  her  Husband  and  Facher-in-Law  had  done  be- 
fore her. 

AB^^AHAU  jfOHNSON 

Of  Antwerp,  had  a  wonderful  Genius  for 
Painting,  and  in  his  Youth  did  fome  things  that 
put  him  above  all  the  young  Painters  of  his 
Time  j  but  falling  in  Love,  he  negleiled  his 
Studies  and  Bufmcfs,  to  follow  his  Courtfhip, 
The  young  Woman  liv'd  at  Antvjcrpy  and  he 
was  fo  affiduous  in  his  Addrefles,  that  he 
gained,  and  married  her.  Now,  as  ifhehad  no 
more  to  do,  fince  he  had  got  a  Wife,  he  minded 
nothing  but  his  Pleafurcs,  and  foon  fpent  what 
he  had  laid  by  before  he  marry'd.  His  Circum- 
ftanccs  growing  low,  inftead  of  blaming  his  own 
Lazinefs,  he  complain'd  of  the  little  Juftice  that 
was  done  his  Merit,  ye  grew  jealous  of  Rtihens^ 
challeng'd  him  to  draw  a  Pidure  with  him,  and 
proposed  feveral  Perfoas  to  judge  whofe  Per- 
formance was  beft  when  they  had  both  done 
them.  Rubens  reply'd,  He  vJillingly  fuhmitted  to 
him  in  that  Pointy  and  the  World  won  d  d%  them  both 
Jufiiccy  refufing  to  accept  the  Challenge.  There 
^re  fome  of  Johnjons  Works  in  the  Churches  at 
Antwerp^  2Lnd  z  Defcent  from^  the  Crofsy  which  he 
4rew  for  the  Great  Church  at  Boijleduc^  2,  Piece  fo 
admirably  well  performed,  that  ic  has  been  taken 
for  Ruben  Sy  and  indeed.,  is  Aot  inferior  to  (he 
\(|7o?ks  of  that  P^^^ 
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GERJ(1{_D  SEGEE 

Of  Annverf,  went  to  Rome^  and  after  having 
Study'd  the  Principles  of  his  Art  fome  time, 
gave  himfclf  up  entu'ely  to  Manfredes  Manner, 
and,  at  laft,  excell'd  him  in  the  Force  and  Union 
of  his  Colourings  as  one  may  fee  by  his  Painting  at 
Antwerp,  and  eifewhere.  But  Rubens  and  Van^ 
dyck^$  Manners  being  generaly  approved  of,  Segre 
was  forcd  to  change  his,  or  his  Pidures  would 
have  lain  upon  his  rifands.  His  good  Senfe,  and 
the  Knowledge  he  had  of  his  Art,  made  the 
change  eafy  to  him,  and  he  fucceeded  in  his 
new  Style.  He  dy'd  at  Antwerp^  in  the  year 
1651.  leaving  a  Son  of  his  own  Profeffion  be^ 
hind  him. 

MICHAEL  JOHNSON  MIREVELT^ 

Born  at  DJ/>,  Anno  1568.  was  a  Goldfmith's 
Son,  and  the  Difciple  of  Anthony  de  Montfort  of 
Blocland.  He  Learn'd  his  Art  very  eafily,  and 
tho'  he  was  fuccefsful  in  his  Hifiory-Vieces^  yet 
by  little  and  little  he  left  off  that  fort  of  Painting, 
and  did  nothing  but  Portraits^  which  he  per- 
form'd  with  Beauty  and  Facility-  His  Reputa- 
tion was  fo  great,  that  he  drew  a  prodigious 
number  of  them,  and  fold  thefn  at  what  price 
hepleas'd.  He  never  wou'd  take  lefs  than  15:0 
Florins  a  piece.  William  Jaques  of  Delft  Graved 
after  him,  and  his  Prims  are  both  ifdmerousand 
fine. 


G  O 
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C0(1(NEL1US  SCHUT 

Of  Antwerp^  was  Born  with  a  lively  Imagi- 
nation and  a  great  Talent  for  Paintings  which  is 
feen  by  his  Produdlions.  He  always  feafon'd 
them  with  Poetical  Ideas.  He  had  little  Bufi^ 
ncls,  aild  imputing  It  to  J?^^fw/s  Reputation,  he 
was  very  angry  with  that  Painter,  railing  at  him 
as  One  that  was  Covetous  3  but  Rubens  cook  no 
©ther  Revenge  of  him^than  to  procure  himWorko 

Of  Utrecht^  was  Born  in  the  year  15:92.  and 
paft  for  one  of  the  beft  Painters  of  his  Time. 
He  was  Blomaeris  Difciple  j  he  afterwards  went 
to  Rome^  where  having  Study'd  Dejigning^  he 
exercis'd  himfclf  with  fo  much  application  and 
fuccefs  in  Drawing  Night-Pieces,  that  no  body 
ever  did  it  fo  well  as  He.  When  he  returned  to 
Utrecht^  ho  drew  kvQX2i\  HifioryTieces,  Hewasfo 
Sober,  and  a  Man  of  fo  much  Honour,  that  moft 
of  the  young  Men  of  Qijality  of  Antwerp^  were 
fent  to  him  to  learn  to  Dejign.  He  alfo  taught 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia^  Children  to  Defign^  the 
Prince- Palatine,  and  the  four  Princeffcs,  their 
Sifters,  were  his  Difcipies.  Among  whom,  her 
Highnefs,  the  Princefs  Sofhia^  and  the  Abbefs  of 
Mauhuijfon,  diftinguifh'd  themfelves  by  their  Skil! 
in  Painting.  Charles  the  Firft,  King  of  England^ 
invited  Huntorft  to  come  to  London,  where  he 
did  feveral  Grand  Performances  for  his  Maje- 
fty:  When  he  returned  to  Holland^  he  Painted 
the  Prince  of  Oranges  Houfes  of  Pleafure.  In 
which  he  drew  abundance  of  Poetical  Subjeds, 

as 
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ts  well  in  Frefco^  as  in  Oil,  particularly  in  the 
Palace  called  la  Malfon  du  Bois,  the  Boarded 
Houfe,  half  a  League  from  the  Hague. 

Slv  JNTHOnr  VANDYCl^ 

Was  born    Antwerp,  in  the  year  15:99.  He 
had  the  happieft  Pencil  that  ever  any  Painter 
was  bleft  with,  Correggio  only  excepted,  befides 
whom  none  can  difpuce  that  Excellence  with 
him.    Vandyck  was  Ruben  sD\{ci^\c,  and  aflifted 
him  in  the  Performance  of  his  moft  confiderable 
Pieces.    He  went  to  Italy,  ftaid  a  fhort  lime  at 
Rome,  and  then  removed  to  Venice,  where  he 
skim'd  the  Cream  (if  you  will  allow  the  PhrafeJ 
of  Titian  %  Works,  and  the  Works  of  the  whole 
Venetian  School,  to  ftrengthen  his  own  Manner  ; 
proofs  of  which  appear'd  in  the  Pi6lures  he  drew 
at  Genoa,  where  he  left  behind  him  many  Excel- 
lent Peices.    When  he  return'd  to  Flanders,  he 
did  feveral  Pieces  of  Hiftory,  that  rendred  his 
Name  famous  all  over  Europe  j  but  believing  he 
fliou'd  be  more  employ'd  in  the  Courts  of  Fo- 
reign  Princes,  if  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  Painting 
after  the  Life,  he  refolv'd,  at  laft,  to  make  it  his 
chief  Bulinefs,  knowing  it  not  only  to  be  the 
moft  acceptable,  but  the  moft  advantageous  part 
of  his  Profeflion.    Befides,  he  was  willing  ro 
fignalize  himfelf  by  a  Talent,  which  Nature 
had  particularly  favoured  him  with.  Cardinal 
Richlieu  invited  him  into  France,  where  not  li- 
king his  Entertainment,  he  ftaid  a  very  little 
while  J  and  thence  went  to  England,  being  fent 
for  by  King  Charles,  who  receiv*d  him  very  gra- 
cioufly.    He  was  fo  much  employ'd  in  Drawing 
the  Portraits  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Lords 

of 
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6(  the  Court,  that  he  had  no  time  to  do  any 
Hifiory  Pieces.  He  did  a  prodigious  number  of 
Portraits^  about  which  he  took  a  great  deal  of 
care  at  firft  ;  but,  at  laft  he  ran  them  over  haftily, 
and  Painted  them  very  flightly,  A  Friend  of 
his  asking  him  the  reafon  of  it,  He  reply'd,  / 
Workt  a  long  Time' for  my  Reputation^  and  I  do  it 
now  for  my  Kit  then.  By  this  method  he  got  a 
good  Eftate,  marry*d  a  Woman  of  Quality,  and 
kept  a  noble  Houfe.  He  dy*d  in  London  in  the 
year  164.1.  at  forty  two  years  of  Age.  'Tis  pro- 
bable he  fliortn*d  his  days  by  wafting  his  Spirits, 
with  too  much  application  to  his  Bufinefs,  with- 
out which  he  couM  not  have  performed  the  vaft 
number  of  Pidlures  that  came  out  of  his  Hands. 
Hanneman  and  Remy  were  his  beft  Difciples. 

Refledlions  an  the  Works  of 
Sir  JNTHONT  VAKVrCI<^ 

Never  did  any  Difcfple  profit  more  by  his 
Matter's  Leffons,  than  Fandyck  did  by  Rubens^. 
However,  tho'  he  was  Born  with  a  fine  Genius  ^ 
tho'  his  Judgement  was  Solid,  and  his  Imagina- 
tion Lively  j  tho*  he  learnt  with  Eafe,  and  Pra- 
^tis*d  betimes  all  his  Matter's  Principles,  yet  his 
Mind  was  not  of  fo  large  an  extent,  as  that  of 
Ruben 

His  Ccmpo/Itions  were  full,  and  conducted  by 
the  fame  Maxims,  as  were  thofe  of  Rubens  but 
his  Invention  was  not  fo  Learned,  nor  fo  Ingeni- 
ous as  his  Matter's.  Tho'  he  was  not  very  cor- 
re6l,  nor  very  well  grounded  in  the  part  of  D^- 
(igning^  he  has  neverthelefs  done  fomething  in 
chat  kind,  that  are  worthy  Efteem  :  When  with 
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the  delicacy  of  his  Choice,  he  obfervM  Nature 
faithfully  and  judicioufly  :  He  drew  feveral  Por- 
traits of  a  Suhlime  Chara6ler  :  He  difpos'd  of 
them  fo,  chat  it  gave  them  an  equal  degree  of 
Life  and  Grace.  He  always  dreft  them  accord- 
ing to  the  Faftiion  of  the  Times,  from  which 
he  drew  what  was  moft  for  the  advantage  of 
Painting,  and  fhew*d  by  it,  that  nothing  is 
too  hard  for  Art  and  Genius,  which  can  make 
the  moft  ungrateful  things  beautiful.  He  De- 
Jignd  his  Heads  and  Hands  with  the  utmoft  Per- 
fedion,  and  acquired  a  habitude  of  making  the 
latter  exactly  beautiful  and  proportionable.  He 
chofe  his  Attitudes  agreeable  to  the  Perfons,  and 
took  his  Time  to  draw  a  Face  when  it  had  its 
beft  Looks  on.  He  obferv'd  its  Charms  and 
Graces,  he  kept  them  in  his  Mind,  and  not  on- 
ly imitated  Nature,  but  heighrn'd  her  as  far  as 
he  cou'd  do  it,  without  altering  the  Likenefs. 
Thus,  befides  ihtTruthin  r^w^e;i6'sPi£lures,therc*s 
an  Art  which  the  Painters  before  him  feldom 
made  ufeof.  *Tisdifficult  to  keep  within  bounds 
in  doing  fo.  A  Painter  ought  to  lee  with  Van^ 
dyck's  Eyes,  to  find  out  what  is  to  ^e  found  in 
that  matter,  to  make  ufe  of  his  difcoveries,  and 
not  to  trangrefs  the  Limits  which  Nature 
has  prefcrib'd  him :  Nay,  Vandyck  himfelf,  as 
admirable  a  Genius  as  he  was,  has  not  always 
put  this  Artifice  in  Fraftice  without  abufing  ir, 
efpecially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Life.  Indeed 
his  laft  Portraits  want  much  of  the  Beauty  and 
Corre6lnefs  of  his  Firft. 

His  Judgment  was  ripe  betimes,  for  his  moft 
valuable  Pieces  were  drawn  while  he  was  youngs 
when  he  did  his  beft  to  Eftabli/h  his  Reputation, 
The  Portraits  he  drew  of  the  moft  Skilful  Painters^ 
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his  Friends ;  his  Performances  at  Genoa^  and  ihofe 
he  did  in  the  firft  fix  and  feven  Years  of  his  abode 
in  England^  are  his  fineft  Produ6tions,  and  what 
acquir'd  him  the  Charadler  of  the  bed  Fainter 
of  his  Time.  Some  of  his  laft  Works,  which  are 
alfo  mEnglmd^  are  flight  things ;  The  Colouring  is 
weak,  and  falls  into  the  Lead ;  neverthclefs  his 
Temil  is  happy  every  where  ^  'tis  light.  Flowing, 
Mellow,  and  does  not  contribute  a  little  to  the 
Life,  which  Vandyck  put  into  every  thing  he 
painted.  If  his  Performances  are  not  alike  per- 
fe6t,  all  in  the  laft  degree,  they  carry  with  them, 
however,  a  Great  Character  of  Siprit^  Noblenefs^ 
Grace  and  Truths  infomuch  that  one  may  fay 
of  him,  that  excepting  T/>/^w  only  Vandyckim- 
pafles  all  the  Painters  that  went  before  him,  or 
have  come  after  him,  in  Portraits,  and  that  his 
Hiflory-Piecesy  in  the  Opinion  ot  good  Judges, 
deferve  a  place  among  the  Works  of  the  Painters 
of  the  firft  Rank. 

TVe  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Englifli  School  for  a 
further  Account  of  this  Great  Ma^er,  for  as  he  did 
the  great efl  Number,  and  the  mofi  valuable  of  his 
Terformances  in  England,  as  the  Genius  of  our 
Country,  Referring  Portraits  to  Hiftory-Pieces,  in- 
clind  him  to  upply  himfelf  ivhoUy  to  Painting  after 
the  Life  j  as  he  recei'ud  all  the  Incouragement  in 
England  which  was  due  to  his  Merit,  livd  here^ 
marry  d  and  dyd  here,  fo  he  mo[t  defervedly 
ought  to  be  placed  in  our  School,  of  which  he  is  the 
Honour,  and  indeed  of  the  Art  it  Jelf 

Of  Oudenarde,  was  born  in  the  Year  1608.  He 
painted Little,  and  delighted  in  Reprelenting 
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the  Aftions  of  the  Veafants  of  his  ownCountryJ 
His  Subjedtsare  generally  low,  but  his  ExprefTi- 
.  ons  are  lo  lively,  and  his  Colouring  fo  good,  that 
his  Pidures  are  worth  their  weight  in  Gold.  His 
fault  was  fotting  3  he  was  Extravagant  and  Care- 
lefs,  .and  confcquently  always  Poor,  which  he 
madea  jeft  of,  being  of  a  very  pleafant  humour, 
tho'  he  could  not  hold  it  long.  His  Debaucheries 
and  Irregular  way  of  Living  fliorren'd  his  Days, 
for  he  dy'd  in  the  36th  Year  of  his  Age,  not 
leaving  enough  behind  him  to  bury  him.  He 
was  at  firft  bury'd  in  a  common  Church-yard, 
but  his  Works  growing  every  day  more  and 
more  in  Efteem,  the  Magiftrates  of  Antwerp  re- 
foIvM  to  preferve  his  Memory  by  raifing  a  no- 
ble Tomb  over  him.  His  Corps  was  taken  up 
again,  and  bury'd  a  fecond  time  in  the  C/ir- 
melites  Church,  a  vaft  Croud  of  People  attend- 
ing it  to  the  Grave,  over  which  a  Magnificent 
Tom.b  was  Erefted,  being  a  lafting  proof  of  the 
Veneration  paid  by  the  Citizens  of  Antwerp  to 
Merit  in  all  Ages. 

CORNELIUS  TOEtEN  BURCH 

Born  at  Utrecht  in  the  Year  1 5^^,  was  a  Dif. 
ciple  of  Blort.  He  went  to  Rome^  and  for  fomc 
time  ftudy'd  Raphael's  Works,which  he  defign'd. 
He  afterwards  apply'd  himfelf  wholly  to  Land^ 
skipsy  tdikingAJam  Elsheimcr  sMmntx  for  his  Pat- 
tern :  At  laft  having  StudyM  Nature  more,  he 
form'd  a  particular  Stile^  which  was  faithful  and 
agreeable  3  and  following  his  Genius,  he  always 
drew  fmall  Figures.  When  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land he  worked  very  afliduoufly  to  make  himfeif 
known.   The  King  of  England  having  fecn  fome 
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of  his  Pieces,  invited  him  to  his  Court,  and  al- 
lowed him  a  yearly  Penfion*  Returning  loUtrecbt 
he  had  fo  much  Bufinefs,  he  cou'd  not  go  thro* 
with  it.  His  Pictures  being  to  be  carry 'd  from 
place  to  place  with  eafe,  were  fent  for  from  all 
Parts-  Rubens  lik'd  his  Manner  fo  well  that  he 
defir'd  fome  of  his  Pieces,  which  Sandrart  xiw- 
dertook  to  fend  him.  His  Works  are  to  this 
day  known  and  efteem'd  all  over  Europe.  He 
dy*d  at  74  Years  of  k^t^Anno  i6(Jo. 

%Q  WLANV  SAVE(^r 

A  Flefnmtng,v^2L%l\\t  Son  of  an  Ordinary  Pain- 
ten  His  firft  Exercife  in  his  Art  was  to  Imitate 
all  forts  of  Animals  after  Nature,  and  he  became 
fo  Skilful,  that  the  Emperor  Rhodolfh,  who  had 
a  ^ooATajle,  took  him  into  his  Service,  and  fent 
him  to  Friuli  to  &\idy  Lands  kips  on  the  Mountains, 
in  which  he  fucceeded.  His  Defgns  are  gene- 
rally drawn  with  a  Pen,  and  are  wafhM  over  with 
different  Colours,  as  near  as  he  could  to  Nature, 
in  the  Object  he  defign  d.  He  Collefited  all  his 
Drawingi  into  a  Book,  which  he  carefully  con- 
fuked*  This  Book  is  now  in  the  Emperor's  Cu- 
ftody,  Giles  Sadeler^  and  Ifaac  his  Difciple, 
Gr^t/V  fcvcral  of  his  Landskips  3  the  fineft  of  them 
all  is  the  Piece  in  which  Sujerom  is  reprefented  : 
'Twas  done  by  Ifaac.  RoTvland  Ay  d  2,1  Utrecht 
in  a  good  old  Age. 

JOHN  TO(^(^ENriUS 

of  Amfierdam,  generally  painted  Small  Figuresy 
and  tho*  he  was  never  out  of  his  own  Country, 
he  has  done  fomething  with  great  Fone^  and 
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great  Truth.  He  lov'd  to  Paint  Nudities^  and  was 
very  Extravagant  in  his  lewd  fancy.  His  Friends 
often  reprov'd  him  for  it  to  no  purpofe.  Inftead 
of  growing  better  by  their  Advice,  to  excufe  his 
wicked  Inclinations,  he  fell  into  a  damnable  He- 
refy,  which  he  fpread  about  himfelf,  and  by 
which  his  Obfcene  Figures  were  not  only  Juflify*d, 
but  Commended.  He  was  taken  up  for  his  hor- 
rible Tenents,  and  denying  what  was  fworn  a- 
gainft  him,  the  Magiftrates  put  him  to  the  Tor- 
ture. He  dy'd  in  the  midft  of  his  Torments, 
and  his  lewd  Pictures  were  burnt  by  the  Hands 
of  the  Common-Hangman,  Anno  16^0. 

F^IIE/DEHIC  BR  END  EL 

Of  Strasburg,  painted  in  Dijlewper  with  a  great 
deal  of  Spirit  and  facility.  He  was  IVitliam  Baur  s 
Matter. 

WILL  I  AM  BJUR 

Of  Strashurg^  was  BrenJeFs  Difciple,  had 
great  Genius,  but  the  fury  of  his  Imagiriation  bin* 
der'd  hisftudyingthe45^r/^^/^»and  BeauiifulNature, 
and  prevented  his  throwing  off  the  barbarousG^//^ 
of  his  Country.  'Tis  true  he  was  fome  rime  at 
^owe^  but  his  fludies  were  wholly  employed  about; 
ArchiteSlure  and  Landskip,  and  he  took  no  care 
to  form  Grand  Gufio^  or  learn  how  to  fliew  the 
Naked,  which  he  defign^d  very  ill.  He  painted 
fwall  Figures  in  Diftemfer  on  Vellt^m  :  His  Tencil 
was  light,  his  General  FxpreJJiom  and  Compofi-* 
tions  beautiful  even  to  Sublime.  He  ftudy'd  his 
Trees  at  la  Vigne  Mddame,  and  the  Palaces,  in  an^ 
about  Rome  were  his  Models  for  ArchiteQure.  He 
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Etch*d^  h\m(c\f fivid's  Metamorphofes  •  the  Figures 
were  of  his  own  Invention,  and  make  a  Volume 
by  themfehres.  Several  of  his  Defigns^  of  Sub- 
jcdls  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other 
Hiftories,  were  Gravd  hy  Mdchior  Kujjel^  and 
make  another  Volurne  of  Prints.  By  thefetwo 
Books  one  may  perceive  the  extent  of  William 
Baurs  Genius.  He  dy'd  at  Vienna  in  a  very 
little  time  after  he  Married,  Anno  164.0. 

HENRT  GAUDE  Cownt^PALATlNE, 

Born  atUi^w^and  defcended  from  an  llluftrious 
Family  in  thofe  Parts.  He  took  fuch  a  fancy  to 
Dejigningy  that  there  was  not  a  young  Painter 
in  his  Time,  who  Dejignd  fo  well  as  he  did  in 
his  Youth.  He  went  to  Rome^  while  Adam  Eljhei- 
nfer\N2is  there,  with  whom  heContra6led  aclofe 
Friendfhip,  and  not  only  bought  of  him  what 
Pifilures  he  had  already  finifh'd,  but  paid  him 
before-hand  for  as  many  as  he  fliould  make  in 
feveral  Years.  Henry  returning  to  Utrecht^  Grav'd 
thofe  Seven  Pidures  after  Adam's  Works,  which 
the  Curious  admire  for  their  fingular  Beauty.  A 
young  Woman  that  would  have  Marry 'd  him, 
gave  him  a  Philtre^  which,  inftead  of  making 
him  in  Love  wi.h  her,  took  away  the  ufe  of  his 
Senfes.  He  grew  a  petfe6l  Sor,  and  ralk'd  like 
an  Ideot  on  any  thing  but  Paintings  on  which  he 
would  difcourfe  very  rationally  and  J udicioufly 
as  long  as  he  liv'd. 

VjriDTENIERSy  iheElder^ 

Of  Antwerp,  was  one  of  Rubens\  Difciples  in  j 
his  own  Country,  and  Adam  Eljljeimers  at  l^ome^  \ 
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by  which  means,  when  he  returned  to  Ant-werp^ 
he  made  a  mixture  of  Rubens  %  and  Elfiemers 
Manners.  He  drew  only  Small  Figures^  for  which 
he  was  famous.    He  dy'd  in  the  Year  1649. 

JO  HK  Van   H  one 

Of  JntTverp,  was  one  of  Rubers  good  Difci- 
pies.  He  went  to  Rome^  where  his  Knowlegein 
Colouring  was  admii'd.  In  his  way  back>  to 
Flanders^  paffing  thro'  f^ienna^  the  ArclvDuke  Leo- 
fold  took  him  into  his  Service,  which  kept  him 
there  till  the  Year  165:0.  the  laft  of  P^an  Houc^ 
Life,  who  dy*d  in  the  Prime  of  his  Age. 

JAMES  FOU^UIER 

A  Flemming^  born  of  a  good  Family,  was 
de  Momfres  Difciple,  and  one  of  the  moft 
Celebrated  and  Learned  Landskip ^2LmiQxs  that 
ever  v;as.  Tlie  difference  betwd^n  his  Pi- 
ctures, and  Titian  s,  confift  rather  in  the  Coun- 
tries Reprefented,  than  in  the  G()odnefs  of 
the  Pieces.  The  Principles  of  the  One  and  the 
Other  are  the  fame,  and  the  Coloupng  alike  good 
and  regular.  He  painted  for  Rubens^  of  whom 
he  learnt  the  moft  Effential  part  of  his  Art.  The 
Eie6lor-P^/^^i5^^  employ'd  him  at  Heidelberg,  and 
thence  he  went  to  Paris^  where,  tho'  he  woik'd 
a  long  time,  and  was  well  paid  for  what  he  did, 
yet  he  grew  poor  thro'  his  want  of  Condudtand 
dy'd  in  the  Houfe  of  an  ordinary  Painter  calPd 
Sihain^  who  liv'd  in  the  Suburbs  of  St.  Jaques. 
He  had  two  Vufih  that  follow'd  his  Manner : 
Their  Names  were  Rendu  and  Bellin. 
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<PETE(]^Van  LJER^  commonly  call'd 
BJMBOCCIOy 

Was  born  in  the  City  of  Haerkm.    He  had  a 
wonderful  Genius  for  Painting,  tho'  he  minded 
chiefly  the  Study  of  Small  Figures,  yet  he  was  a  U- 
niverfal  Man,  and  very  Induftrious  in  his  fearch 
after  every  thing  that  had  relation  to  his  Pro- 
feffion*    He  made  a  long  ftay  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  belov*d  and  efteem'd  by  the  Painters  his 
Contemporaries.    His  Manner  was  Sweet  and  I 
True.    The  Italians  gave  him  the  Name  of  Bam- 
hoccio  on  account  ot  his  extraordinary  Figure  : 
His  Legs  were  long,  his  Body  ftort,and  his  Head 
funk  into  his  shoulders  j  but  the  Beauty  of  his 
Mind  more  than  made  amends  for  the  Deformity 
of  his  Body,  and  his  good  Nature  and  good  Man* 
ners  hid  the  difagreeab/enefs  of  his  Perfon.  He 
dy*d  ac  thrfeefcore  Years  Old  by  an  Accident, 
falling  into  a  Ditch  near  the  City  of  Haerlem^ 
in  which  he  was  drowned.    It  appears  by  the 
Manner  of  Ws  Death,  that  Divine  Vengeance 
purfu'd  him  £br  a  Crime  he  was  guilty  of  at 
Rome  while  he  liv'd  there.    He  v/as  one  Lent 
taken  three  or  four  times,  with  five  Dutchmen 
of  his  Acquaintance,  eadng  Fle/h  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Tiher,  without  having  any  occafion  for 
it.    A  Divine,  who  had  advis*d  them  often  not 
to  do  fo,  furpriz*d  them  at  it  once  more,  and 
feeing  that  fair  Means  would  not  do,  threatened 
to  put  them  into  the  Inquifition,  and  both  the 
Prieft  and  the  Dutchmen  being  very  much  exal- 
perated,  they  threw  him  into  the  River.  *Tis 
obfervable,  that  all  thefe  five  Dutchmen  dy*d  by 
Water.  The 
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The  Reader  'will  rememher  that  the  Author  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Catholick,  and  the  Offenders 
Hollanders  and  Proteftants. 

John  Booths  and  his  Brother  Henry^ 

of  Utrecht^  were  both  Blomaeris  Difciples, 
and  both  of  them  very  Studious  and  Induftii- 
ous  in  their  Profeffion.    They  went  to  Rome^ 
where  Henry  applyM  himfelt  to  Landskips^  imi- 
tating the  Manner  of  Claude  de  Lorrain^  and  John 
ftudy*d  the  Drawing  of  Figures  and  Animals  in 
Imitation  of  Bamhoccios  Manner.    Both  of  them 
fuccecded  in  their  feveral  Kinds.    They  agreed 
to  Paint  a  Pidture  together  ;  John  drew  the  Fi- 
gures and  the  Animals^  and  Henry  the  Landskips^ 
reconciling  their  Manner  fo  well,  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  Piece  had  been  all  of  one 
Man*s  doing.    By  this  means  they  finifli^d  their 
Piflures  wirh  fo  much  eafe,  and  Sold  them  fo 
faft,  that  they  refolv'd  to  continue  their  Joint- 
Labours.    Henrys  Death  broke  off  their  Part- 
nerlliip.    He  fell  into  a  Canal  at  Venice  one 
Night  going  Home,  and  was  drown'd.    He  was 
one  of  Bamhoccios  Accomplices  in  the  Death  of 
the  Prieft.    John  returned  to  Utrecht ^  where  he 
work*d  and  liv'd  with  Reputation. 

DJNIEL  SEG(!IE 

Of  Antwerp^  was  a  Jefuit,  Brother  to  Gerard 
Segrcy  and  delighted  in  Painting  Flower-Pieces. 
He  drew  them  with  fo  much  Frejhnefs  and  Light-^ 
that  his  Performances  were  mucheftecm'd. 
He  obferv*d  this  Method  in  the  Difpofition  of 
them,  to  make  them  ferve  for  a  Border  tofome 
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little  Picture,  which  was  plac'd  according  to 
his  diredtion. 

Sir  BALtnAZAR  GERBIER 

Of  Antwerp^  born  in  the  Year  1 592.  He  Painted 
fmall  Figures  in  Diftempersi  and  Charles  \. 
King  of  England^  was  fo  well  pleas'd  with  his 
Performances,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  Court. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  perceiving  he  was  a 
Man  of  very  good  Scnfe,  as  well  as  a  good  Pain- 
ter, recommended  him  fo  zcalouQy  to  his 
Majefty,  that  he  Knighted  him,  and  fent 
him  to  Brujjels^  where  he  a  long  time  refided 
in  Quality  of  Agent  for  the  King  of  Gnat  Bri- 
tain. 

HERMAN  SWANFEILV, 

Commonly  caird  the  Hermit  Rome,  not  only 
becaufe  he  generally  was  alone  among  the 
Ruins  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome,  Tivoh^ 
Frefcati,  and  Other  places  ;  but  becaufe  he  often 
left  his  Corrpanions  to  go  into  the  Country,  and 
Study  Landskips  after  Nature.  He  became  a  Ma- 
tter of  that  lort  of  Painting,  andalfo  Defignd  Fi- 
gures with  a  very  good  Gufio. 

GELDO(I(^:,  oy  GELTHOXP, 

Was  a  Painter  of  fo  little  Merit,  that  he  fliou'd 
not  have  been  nam'd  here,  had  not  his  Induftry 
to  get  Money,  been  very  extraordinary.  He 
underftood  Colours  tolerably  well,  but  had  much 
ado  to  Defignzny  thing  s  fo  he  us'd  to  procure 
other  Painters  to  I>e/%w  Icveral  Heads,  fevcral 
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Feet,  and  feveral  Hands  upon  Paper,  which  was 
prick'd  and  rubb'd  over  with  Cole-Duft,  to  aflift 
him  in  his  Drawing.  Thus  he  maintained  him- 
felf  by  the  Ignorance  of  his  Chapmen. 

0  L  IF  E 

Of  London^  Painted  all  forts  of  Subjedls  in  Di- 
ftemper,  bat  was  moft  employed  in  Painting 
after  the  Life.  He  drew  abundance  of  Portraits 
in  the  Courts  of  Kin^James  I.  and  King  Charles  L 
and  no  body  did  better  in  that  kind  than  him- 
felf. 

He  had  a  Difciple,  whofe  Name  was  Cooper^ 
whom  Qneen  Chrifiina  of  Sweden  entertained  in 
her  Service. 

Lelyy  an  Englijl)  Man,  drew  very  good  Portraits 
after  VandycKs  Manner^  as  well  for  the  Heads,  as 
the  Drefs  and  adjuftmencs. 

This  is  all  the  French  Hifiorian  thinks  fit  to  fay  of 
the  Englifh  School  •  tho  we  (Imll  prove^  that  it  has 
been  much  n^ore  Fruitful  in  Maflers  than  the  French, 
Tvhofe  Genius  in  Painting  like  that  in  Mufcky  is  Vai?i 
and  Tri'vial.  The  Eternal  Red  and  TeUow^  that 
make  the  principal  Part  of  their  Colourings  is  an  In- 
fiance^  how  naturaVtis  for  them  to  love  a  glaring 
andfalfe  Luftre^  even  in  the  Arts^  as  well  as  in  their 
Government.  In  this  fhort  account  of  Englifh 
Painters  he  cannot  help  Erring^  for  thd  5ir  Peter 
Lcly  was  entirely  an  Englilli  Painter^  he  was  not  an 
Englifli  Man. 

CORNELIUS  VanHEEM 

Of  Anfwerpy  was  an  excellent  Painter  of 
Fruit,  Flowers,  and  other  inaminate  Things. 
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AB<BJHAM  Vl^EMBECFi 

Of  Boipduc,  was  very  much  employed  in  his 
Vouch,  in  Painting  upon  Glafs^  and  afterwards 
entering  the  Sc\\oq\  oi  Rttbens^  became  one  of 
his  beft  Difciples.  His  Invention  was  Eafy  and 
Ingenious.  The  Vrints  chat  were  Gravd  after  his 
Works,  are  proofs  of  it,  and  among  others,  thofe 
he  made  for  a  Book,  Intituled,  The  Temple  of  the 
MhJcs,  which  performance  is  alone  fufficient  to 
lerve  for  an  Encomium  on  this  Painter. 

DAVID  TENIERS,  the  Younger, 

Painted  generally  fmaJl  Figures.  He  Dejignd 
well  J  his  Manner  was  firmy  and  his  Pencil 
Light :  As  for  Copying  of  other  Men*s  Works 
he  was  a  perfc(5l  Proteus.  He  transfoim'd  himfelf 
into  as  many  Mafters  as  he  undertook  to  Copy, 
all  whom  he  Counterfeited  fo  exa6lly,  that  to 
this  day  'tis  hard  to  diftinguifh  the  Copy  from 
the  Original,  in  a!I  his  Pieces  of  that  kind.  The 
Arch-Duke  Leopold  made  him  Direffor  of  his  Pain- 
tings, and  by  his  means  the  Pi£tures  in  his  Gal- 
lery were  Engrav'd. 

MEMBXANT  Van  (I^EIN. 

He  took  his  Sirname  from  the  Place  of  his 
Birth,  Van- Rein  01'  Rhine,  a  Village  Situated  on 
an  Arm  of  that  River,  which  runs  thro'  Lejden. 
His  Father  was  a  Miller,  and  his  Matter  one 
Lefnmn^  a  tolerable  good  Painter  of  Am[ierdam  y 
but  he  ow'd  all  the  Knowledge  he  acquired  in 
his  Profeffion,  to  the  goodnefe  of  his  Under- 
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ftanding,  and  the  Solidity  of  his  Reflections. 
However,  we  muft  not  think  to  find  Correftnefs 
of  Defign,  nor  zGu[io  of  the  Antique  in  his  Works, 
He  us'd  to  fay,  he  aim^'d  at  nothing  more  than 
to  imitate  Limng  Nature,  making  that  Nature 
confift  only  in  things  Created,  fuch  as  they  ap- 
pear. He  had  old  Pieces  of  Armour,  old  Inftru- 
ments,  old  Head-dreiTes,  and  abundance  of  old 
SrulF  of  divers  forts  hanging  up  in  bis  Work- 
houfe,  which  he  faid  7i^ere  his  Anti^jues :  Never% 
thelefs,  ^ho'  he  pretended  to  defpife  Antlijuity^ 
and  to  form  to  himfclf  a  new  Manner^  he  was 
very  curious  in  getting  the  fine  Depgm  that  came 
out  of  Italy,  and  had  a  great  Colledtion  of  them  j 
as  alfo  of  Italian  Vm^ts^  tho*  he  rr-ade  little  or  no 
ufe  of  them;  fo  true  it  is,  that  Education  and 
Habit  have  a  mighty  Power  over  the  Minds  of 
Men.  Notwithftanding  he  profited  himfelf  fo 
little  by  the  Antiquities,  he  drew  a  great  vwLm' 
hex  of  Portraits^  with  Force,  Sweetncfs  and  Truth 
or  Likenefs,  that  furprize  the  Speflator.  His 
Manner  in  Etching  was  very  like  that  in  Painting. 
'Twas  expreflive  and  lively,  efpecially  in  his  Por^ 
traits,  the  Touches  of  which  are  fo  a  propos,  that 
rhey  exprefs  both  the  Flefh  and  the  Life.  There 
are  extant  about  two  hundred  and  fourfcore 
Prints  of  his  Drawing.  His  own  Portrait  \s  drawn 
in  feveral  of  them  j  and  one  may  guels  by  the 
Year,  which  is  put  down  on  thofe  Prints,  that 
he  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  Cen- 
tury. There  are  none  of  the  dates  before  the 
Year  i6i8.  and  none  after  1^59.  Three  or  four 
of  them  fliew%  that  he  was  at  Venice  in  1635  and 
i6j(S.  He  marry'd  in  Holland.  HtGravdhi^ 
own,  and  hisWives  Portrait  together.  He  touch'd 
his  Printi  OYer  again  4  or  5  times,  to  change  the 
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CUro  Ojcuro,  and  heighten  the  efFeSl:  they  had 
on  the  Spedator.  It  appears  he  did  not  always 
like  to  have  them  Workt  olF  on  White  Paper  : 
Several  of  his  Works  are  done  on  Paper  faintly 
ftain'd,  chiefly  on  China  Paper ^  which  is  of  a 
reddiHi  Tint,  and  thefe  Proofs  arc  very  much 
fought  after  by  the  Curious. 

He  had  a  way  in  his  Graving,  that  was  ne- 
ver heard  of  before,  as  I  know  of  j  it  had  fome- 
thing  of  a  Black  Manner  in  if.  Tho*  he  was  a 
Man  of  good  Senfe,  and  had  got  Money,  yet 
he  lov'd  to  keep  mean  Company.  Some  of  his 
Friends  told  him  of  it,  to  whom  he  anfwer^d^ 
When  I  have  a  mind,  to  unbend  and  recreate  my 
Mind,  J  dont  care  fo  much  for  Honour^  as  I  do  for 
Liberty.  And  being once  reprov'd  by  fome  Per- 
fons,  who  cou'd  be  free  with  him,  for  the  fin- 
guiarity  of  his  Manner,  in  the  ufe  of  Colours, 
which  madt  his  Pictures  rugged  and  uneven,  he 
reply'd,  /  am  a  Painter,  and  not  a  Dyer.  He  dy'd 
at  Amfierdam,  in  the  Year  1668. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of 
QIEMBRANT. 

The  example  of  Rembrant,  is  a  very  fenfible 
demonftration  of  the  Power,  which  Habit  and 
Education  have  over  the  mind  of  Man  ;  and 
that  Genius  is  by  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  by 
how  much  the  more  'tis  Cultivated.  This  Pain* 
ter  was  born  with  a  Talent,  and  a  happy  difpofi- 
tion  of  Soul.  He  was  a  Man  of  Senfe  3  his  t^ein 
was  Fruitful ;  his  Thoughts  Fine  and  Smgular  j 
his  Compofitions  Exprellive,  and  his  Fancy  Lively 
But  having  with  his  Milk,  fuckt  in  the  Gout  of 
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his  Country,  being  bred  up  in  the  continual 
View  of  a  bea'vy  Nature^  and  not  knowing,  till  it 
was  too  late,  a  Likenefs  or  Truth  more  perfedl 
than  that  which  he  had  always  PraSis'd,  his 
TroduBicns  have  too  much  of  his  Habitude  in  them^ 
notwithilanding  the  good  Seed  that  wasfown  in 
his  Mind.  Thus  we  cannot  find  in  Rembrant^ 
either  Raphael^  Gouty  or  that  of  ihe  Jntit^ue  ^  or 
any  Poetical  ThoughrSjOr  Elegance  of  Defign.  We 
meet  with  nothing,  but  uhat  the  Nature  of  his 
Country,  and  a  lively  Fancy  were  capable  of 
Producing.  He  has  fometimcs  endch'd  the  Po- 
verty of  his  Subjects,  by  a  happy  iilotion  of  his 
Genius,  but  having  no  ccrrain  Knowledge 
Beautiful  Frofortion^  he  eafily  relaps'd  into  the 
ill  Gout,  to  which  he  had  accuftom'd  himfelf. 

For  this  Rcafon,  he  painted  very  few  Hiftori- 
cal  Subjedls,  tho'  he  d€jig7%d  an  infinite  Number 
of  Thoughts,  that  were  as  fenfible  and  as  Pic^uan^ 
as  the  Produdions  of  the  beft  Matters.  I  have  e- 
iiough  of  his  Defigns  in  my  cuftody,  to  convince 
every  impartial  Judge  of  the  Truth  of  this  Af- 
fertion  j  and  tho'  the  hiventicn  of  his  Prints  is 
not  fo  ingenious  as  that  of  his  Dejtgns^  yet  the 
Beauty  of  the  Claro  Ofcuro^  and  of  the  ExpreffionSs 
is  fuch,  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  Ma- 
ilers Performances.  'Tis  true,  he  had  not  a  Ta- 
lent to  chufe  what  was  moft  Beautiful  in  Nature 
for  his  imitation,  but  had  a  wonderful  Genius 
for  reprefenting  Objefts  that  were  prefent  before 
him.  The  Portraits  he  drew  are  fufficient  to  ju- 
ftify  what  I  have  laid,  and  are  fo  far  from  being 
below  the  Works  of  any  other  Mafter,  that  there 
are  few  which  can  ftand  the  Comparifon  with 
his. 
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If  his  Out' lines  are  not  Correft,  the  Touches 
of  his  Dejigns  are  full  of  Life,  and  we  may  per- 
ceive in  the  Portraits  which  he  Gravd,  that  eve- 
ry ftroke  of  his  Graver^  like  that  of  his  Fencil^ 
gave  Life  and  Likenefs  to  his  Objedts^  and  flieWs 
the  Excellence  of  his  Genius. 

He  underftood  the  Claro  Ofcuro  in  the  higheft 
degree.  His  Local  Colours  are  a  help  to  each  o- 
iher,  and  are  moft  valuable  by  Comparifon.  His 
Carnations  are  as  true,  as  freft,  and  as  perfefit  in 
the  Subjefls  he  has  reprefenred  as  Titian  s.  Both 
of  thefe  Painters  were  convinc'd,  that  there 
were  certain  Colours  which  deflroy'deach  other, 
if  they  were  mixt  to  excefs,  and  that  they  fliou*d 
be  as  little  fliaken  as  pofTible  by  the  motion  of 
the  Pencil.  They  prcpar*d  their  firft  Lay  with 
Colours  that  kindly  united,  and  Were  as  near  to 
the  Life,  as  poflible.  On  this  they  laid  their  Vir- 
gin TintSy  with  light  ftrokes  of  the  Pencil  j  and 
thus  iHey  imitated  the  Force  and  Freflinefs  of 
Nature. 

The  difference  between  thofe  two  Painters  in 
this  Matter,  is,  Titian  manag'd  his  Art  fo  inge- 
nioufly,  and  withal  fo  profoundly,  that  uis  im* 
perceptible  J  whereas  to  look  clofely  on  Rem- 
^r^^^'s. Works,  one  may  eafily  diftinguifli  his, 
though  at  a  convenient  diftance  his  Painting  ap- 
pears very  well  united,  both  by  the  exa^tnefs  of 
his  Strokes,  and  the  harmony  of  his  Colours.  He 
was  Matter  of  his  Pencil^  and  of  the  part  of  Co- 
louring^  which  is  an  undeniable  Proof,  that  his 
Ability  was  above  cenfure,  for  he  poffcft  the 
beft  parts  of  his  Art  in  a  Sovereign  degree. 
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GEfl^JRD  DOU 

Of  Leyden^  was  a  Difciple  of  Rembrant ,  and 
tho'  his  Manner  of  Working  was  quite  diffe- 
rent from  his  Mafters,  yet  he  ow*d  his  Know- 
ledge, and  the  principal  Rules  of  Colouring  to 
Vaii-Rein.  He  Painted  Little  Figures  in  Oil,  which 
tho'  they  are  not  a  Foot  high,  are  neverthelefs  as 
much  finifh^d,  as  if  they  had  been  as  big  as  the 
Life.  He  drew  always  after  Nature,  and  viewed 
his  Originals  in  a  Convex  Mirrcur,  He  did  very 
few  Portraits  of  great  Lords  or  Ladies,  becaufe 
Perfonsof  their  Qjjality,  have  not  patience  to  fit 
fo  long  as  he  wou'd  have  had  them.  The  Refident 
of  Denmark's  Wife  fitting  to  him  for  her  Pidlure, 
he  was  no  lefs  than  five  days  in  Drawing  her 
Hand  only,  not  to  mention  how  much  time  he 
took  up  about  her  Head.  By  this  method  his 
Works  feem  almoft  as  Perfedl  as  Nature  her  felf, 
without  lofing  any  thing  of  the  Frefhnefs,  Union 
or  Force  of  Colourings  or  of  xh^Claro  Ofcure. 

The  common  height  of  his  Fidlures  did  not 
exceed  a  Foot,  and  his  Price  was  fometimes  fix 
hundred,  lometimes  eight  hundred,  and  fome- 
times a  thoufand  Livres  each  Picture,  more  of 
lefs  according  to  the  time  he  fpenc  about  it, 
reckoning  after  tlae  rate  of  %o  Sols  an  hour.  His 
Painring-Room  w^as  open  a- top,  for  the  Light  to 
enter,that  he  might  have  the  better  opportunities 
for  his  Shadows,  and  it  was  built  on  the  fide  of  a 
Canal  to  avoid  Duft.  He  pounded  his  Colours 
on  Cryfial.  He  lock'd  up  his  Vallet  and  Tencih 
when  he  had  done  Work,  and  when  he  began  it 
he  refted  himfelf  a  little  till  the  Duft  was  laid. 
In  fair  weather  he  generally  went  abroad  in  the 
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Fields  to  take  the  Air,  and  repair  the  lofs  of  his 
Spirits,  for  he  was  fo  indefatigable  in  his  La- 
bour, that  it  confum'd  him  very  much. 

There  are  a  great  many  reflcdlions  to  be  made 
on  his  Manner  of  Painting,  and  I  can't  tell  whe- 
thcr  'tis  as  imitable  as  *tis  admirable  j  for 
Painting  requires  an  extraordinary  Fire,  and  that 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  patience  and  attention 
which  are  requifite  in  fuch  fort  of  Produdions. 
One  wou'd  think,  that  the  m^in  Skill  of  a  Paine- 
er  is  to  do  great  Things  with  a  little  Work, 
that  a  Pi6lure  may  feem  finifli'd  at  a  proper  di- 
fiance  i  but  (JerW  believ'd,  that  great  Know- 
ledge  and  great  Labour  were  compatible,  and 
that  an  Artift  ought  to  imitate  every  thing  he 
difcovers  in  his  Model  at  a  nearer  View.  AH 
that  can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  Gerard  Dou\  Pieces, 
confiding  of  few  Figures,  did  not  fatigue  the 
Fancy  much,  and  that  he  was  born  with  a  par- 
ticular Talent  for  fuch  fort  of  Performances, 

F(IIJNCIS  MIERIS 

Of  Leyden,  was  Difciple  of  Gerard  Dcu^  and 
followed  his  Mafter*s  Manner  entirely.  His  Gufio 
of  Defigningwzs  better,  his  Comfojitions  were  more 
graceful,  and  his  C^^W/;?^  more  fweet.  He  made 
ufe  of  a  Convex  Mirrour,  as  well  as  Dou.  There 
are  few  of  his  Pieces  to  be  fecn,  for,  dying 
young  he  did  not  finifli  many.  There  is  one 
of  his  of  about  fifteen  Inches  long,  in  which  he 
reprefents'a  Mercers  Sbop,  the  Mercer  fhewing  his 
Stuffs,  and  the  Cuftomer  cheapning  of  them. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  Stuffs  unroll'd  in  the 
Piece,  and  one  may  very  plainly  perceive  the 
difference  between  them.   The  Figures  are  godd, 
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and  the  Compofition  in  every  part  of  it  is  ad- 
mirable. He  had  two  thoufand  Franks  for  this 
Piece,  and  all  that  have  feen  it,  were  forry  for 
the  untimely  Death  of  fo  great  a  Mafter.  He 
liv'd  as  if  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble  the  World 
long.  He  took  no  care  of  his  Affairs,  he  defpis*d 
Order,Oeconomy,and  was  very  extravagant.  This 
Conduft  brought  him  into  Debt,  and  his  Debts 
into  Prifon.  He  was  feveral  times  thrown  into 
Jayle,  and  once  his  Creditors  kept  him  there 
longer  than  Ordinary.  * Twas  proposed  to  him 
to  Paint  to  pafs  away  the  time,  and  his  Creditors 
OiTer'd  to  take  a  Picture  for  their  Money.  He 
7LV\{'^ti  di^TwasimpjfihU  to  Work  in  fuch  a  wretched 
Vlace^for  that  the  fight  of  the  Grates^and  the  ratling  of 
the  Chains  difimbd  his  fancy.  His  irregular  Courfes 
fhorren*d  his  Life,  and  carry 'd  him  off  in  the 
Flower  of  his  Age,  Anno  1683. 

HJNNEMJN 

Of  the  Hague,  was  Fan  Djck's  Difciple,  and 
always  follow'd  his  Maftets  Manner^  with  fuc- 
cefs.  He  drew  abundance  of  Portraits^  which 
are  difpers'd  up  and  down  in  the  United  Tropin- 
ees }  and  thofe  he  Copy'd  2,h^xVan  Djck  are  ta- 
ken for  Originals. 

JAMES  jfO^DJNS 

Of  Antwerp,  was  born  in  the  year  15:94.  and 
learn'd  the  principles  of  his  Art  of  Adam  Van 
Noort.  HQ  alfo  ftudy'd  the  Works  of  the  other 
Famous  Painters  of  that  City,  and  made  fuch 
nice  Obfervations  on  Nature,  that  the  Manner  he 
form'd  to  himfelf,  acquir  d  him  the  Reputation 
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of  being  one  of  the  greateft  Matters  of  the  Lov}- 
Countries.  He  wanted  only  to  have  been  at  Rome^ 
as  he  fliew'd  himlelf  by  his  efteem  of  the  Italian 
Painters,  and  by  the  pains  he  took  to  Copy  T/- 
tiatty  "Paolo  Veronefe^    the   Bajjans^   and  Caravag- 
gio\  Works,  where-ever  he  lit  upon  them.  He 
was  hinder'd  travSUing  thirher  by  an  early  Mar- 
riage, which  he  contracted  with  his  M2l^ck  Adam 
Van  lsrc?(?r^*s  Daughter.    His  Talent  was  for  large 
Pictures.    His   Manner  was  Strong^^  Sweet  and 
Faithful.    'Tis  faid  thuRuhcns^  whofe  beft  prin- 
ciples he  had  made  himfelf  entirely  Matter  of, 
and  for  whom  he  work'd,  fearing  he  wou*d  ex- 
cel him  in  Colourings  employed  him  a  long  time 
to  make  large  Cartoons  for  Tapiftrics,  in  Diftem- 
fer^  after  Sketches  in  Colours^  of  Rubens\  own 
doing.  The  Tapiftries  were  for  the  King  of  Spain^ 
and  J  or  dans  ^  by  a  contrary  habitude^  weakened 
his  Knowledge  in  the  Principles  of  Colourings 
which  before  was  flrong,  and  reprefentcd  the 
Truth  of  Nature  in  a  wonderful  degree.  He 
performed  many  excellent  Pieces  in  Antwerp^  and 
other  Cities  of  Flanders ,  as  alfo  for  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Svjeden.    He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  Labours,  and  all  his  Recreation  was  the  Com- 
pany of  his  Friends,  whom  he  vifited  in  the  Even- 
ings, his  pleafant  Humour  being  a  great  relief 
to  the  fatigues  of  his  Profeflion.    He  dy'd  at 
fourfcore  and  four  Years  old,  Anno  1678. 

E  R  4S  M  U  S  Q^UJL  LJNUS 

Of  Antwerp,  was  born  in  the  year  i6oj.  He 
at  firft  profeft  himfelf  a  Thilo[opher^  but  he  lov'd^ 
Painting  fo  much,  that  he  was  forc'd  to  give 
way  to  his  Inclination,  and  cuange  his  Profefli 

on 
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on.  He  learn'd  his  Art  of  Ruhensy  and  became 
a  very  good  Painter.  He  did  fcveral  Grand  Per* 
formances  in  Antwerp^  and  the  places  thereabouts, 
I  for  Churches  and  Palaces  ^  and  tho'  he  aim'd  at 
nothing  more  than  the  pleafure  he  took  in  theEx- 
ercife  of  Painting,  yet  when  he  dy'd  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  general  Efteem  of  his  Skill,  and  a 
wonderful  Charafter  of  Merit  in  his  Art. 

JOACH^IM  S  A  ND  R  A  RT 

Was  born  at  Franckfort  the  12th  of Mayyi6o6. 
and  was  Son  of  Laurence  Sandrart^  who,  having 
j  Educated  him  at  theGrammar-School,  and  finding 
his  Inclination  was  to-  Dejigning  and  Graving^ 
fuffer'd  him  to  take  his  own  courfe.  Joachim 
was  fo  eager  to  learn,  that  he  went  a-Foot  to 
Trague,  to  put  himfelf  to  Giles  Sadeler^  the  Fa- 
mous Graver,  who  perfwaded  him  not  to  mind 
Graving^  bat  apply  his  Genius  to  Painting.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Utreck,  and  was  fomerime 
under  the  Difciplinc  of  Gerard  Huntor(l^  who 
rook  him  into  England  with  liim,  where  he  ftaid 
till  the  year  1627.  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buck^ 
^  ingha?n,  the  Patron  of  Painters  and  Painting, 
_  was  aflkninated  by  Felton  at  Portfmmth.  Among 
the  rare  Pieces  which  Sandrart  faw  in  Englandy 
there  is  mention  made  in  his  Life  of  the  twelve 
Cafars  bigger  than  the  Life,  Drawn  by  Titian^ 
and  Engray'd  by  Giles  SadeUr.  'Tis  faid  alfo, 
that  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Death,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  IIL's  Agents,  bought  the 
Pieces  that  were  in  that  Duke's  Cabinet,  for 
their  Mafter,  who  adorn'd  his  Palace  at  Prague 
^A/ith  them,  where  part  of  them  are  to  this 
day. 
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Sandrart  being  at  Venice^  Copy'd  Titian  %  and 
Taolo  Veronefes  fineft  Pidures.  From  Venice  he 
went  to  Rome  with  Blond  the  Graver^  his  Coufin- 
Gcrman,  where  having  ftaid  feme  Years,  he  be- 
came one  of  rhe  moft  confiderable  Painters  of  his 
time.  The  King  of  Spain  fending  to  Rome 
for  Tweli^e  Pictures  ,  of  the  moft  skilful 
Hands  that  were  then  in  chat  City,  Guido  Reni^ 
Gmrcino  da  Cento^  Giofeppino^  MaJJimi^  Gentilefchiy 
Tietro  da  Cortonay  Valentino^  Andrea  Sacchi^  Lan- 
franco y  Dotnenichino^  Pouffin  and  Sandrart ^  were 
ehofen  to  draw  the  Twelve  Pi£tures  which  were 
lent  to  that  King.  The  Marquis  Ju(limani  com- 
ing to  the  Knowledge  of  him,  defir'd  to  have 
him  in  his  Service,  and  gave  him  the  DircStion 
of  the  Graving  of  the  Statues  in  his  Gallery. 

Sandrart ^^ficx  a  long  ftay  at  Rowe^wcmioNaplesy 
from  thence  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  at  length 
returned  thro*  Lombardy  to  Frankfort^  where  he 
marry 'd^  A  great  Dearth  happened  foon  after, 
which  made  him  leave  Gerwany  to  go  to  Am- 
(hrda?n^  where  he  formed  a  Society  of  the  Curious. 
The  Famine  abating  in  Germany^  he  returned  to 
Frankfort.  Not  long  after  he  took  PoffclTion  of 
the  Mannor  of  Stokau,  in  the  Datchy  of  Neu- 
burg^  which  was  fallen  to  him  3  and  finding  it 
very  much  out  of  repair,  he  fold  all  his  Fine  Pi- 
Bures^  Dejigns^  and  other  Curiofities,  to  raife  Mo- 
ney to  put  it  in  Order ;  which  he  had  fcarce 
done  before  the  War  broke  out  between  the 
Germans  and  French^  when  the  latter,  the  greatefi 
Incendiaries  in  the  V/orld^  burnt  his  Houfe  entire- 
ly to  the  Ground.  He  re-buik  it,  and  made  it 
better  than  ever ,  but  fearing  a  fecond  Invafion  j 
he  fold  it,  and  fettled  at  Augsburg^  where  he  I 
performed  fevcral  fine  Pieces :  Among  others,  he 
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did  the  77velve  Months  of  the  Year  there,  which 
were  Gravd  in  Holland^  with  a  Defcription  of 
each  Piece  under  it  in  Latin  Verfe. 

His  Wife  dying,he  left  Ausburg^,  and  went  toN«- 
rm^er^,  where  he  fet  up  an  Academy  of  Painting. 
Here  he  publifh'd  feveral  Volumes  on  Subjefts 
relating  to  his  ProfefTion,  in  which  he  work'd 
till  he  was  threefcore  and  feventeen  years  old. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  his  Treatifes  is,  l%e 
Lives  of  the  Paintersy  being  an  Abridgment  ofF^- 
fari2Lnd  R/V^?/;?  for  what  concerns  the  Italian  Paint- 
ers, and  of  Charles  Van  Mander  for  the  Fkmmings 
of  the  laft  Century.  The  reft  he  colle6led  frotix 
Memoirs  of  his  own,  which  he  gather'd  from 
the  Report  of  others^or  his  own  Knowledge,  and 
from  this  Work  we  have  taken  the  greateft  part 
of  what  relates  to  the  FlemifljBaintersof  this  Cen- 
tury, in  the  account  we  have  given  of  them. 

The  Life  of  Sandrart  is  written  at  large,  at  the 
end  of  the  Book  we  have  fpoken  of  in  the  for- 
mer Paragraph.  The  Author  of  it  has  not  put 
down  the  day  of  this  Painter's  Death,  and  wc 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  it  elfewhere.  He 
mentions  a  great  number  of  Pictures,  very  l?rge 
and  very  full  of  Work,  as  alfo  abundance  ofP^^r- 
traits  drawn  by  Sandrart,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  as  of 
an  excellent  Painter.  Having  feen  nothing  of 
his  doing,  we  can  make  no  judgment  of  his  skill  j 
however,  if  one  may  judge  of  it  by  the  Prints 
in  The  Lives  of  the  P^.inters,  to  which  his 
Name  is  put,  he  was  no  extraordinary  Artift.  We 
may  reafonably  commend  him  for  the  love  of  his 
Profeffion,  which  appears  every  where  thro'  the 
whole  Treatife,  and  for  his  Intention  to  be  fer- 
viceable  to  the  young  Painters  of  his  Nation, 

by 
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by  fetting  before  their  Eyes,  the  fine  Statues  and 
fair  Edifices  in  Rome. 

Henry  Verfchure^  a  J)utch  Painter. 

Nature  adorns  the  World  by  variety  of  Ge- 
nius's as  flie  Enibelliflies  the  Eanh  by  diverfity  of 
Fruits,  and  tho'  fhe  produces  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  fometimes  fooner  and  fometimes 
later,  (he  gives  to  each  its  Grace  and  its  Merit. 
Henry  Verjchure^  born  at  Gorcum  in  the  Tear  1627. 
was  the  Son  of  a  Captain  then  in  the  Service 
of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  was 
one  of  the  Fruits  that  are  ripe  early,  and  his  Fa- 
ther was  very  careful  to  have  him  well  Educa- 
ted. Perceiving  by  the  Pleafure  he  took  in  De- 
figning^  as  foon  as  he  had  the  ufe  of  his  Reafon, 
that  he  had  a  violent  Inchnation  to  Painting,  he 
put  him  at  8  years  ot  Age,  to  a  Painter  at  Gorcum^ 
who  did  nothing  but  Portraits.  Henry  fpent  his 
time  in  Defignlng  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old  , 
when  he  left  his  Mafier  i^xtFace-V aimer  at  Gorcum^ 
to  Learn  the  greater  principles  of  his  Art  of 
John  Bot  at  Utrecht^  who  was  then  in  Reputati- 
on. He  liv'd  with  him  fix  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  term,  finding  he  knew  enough  of  Paint- 
ing, to  benefit  himfelf  by  the  fine  things  that  are 
in  Italy^  he  Travelled  thither  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  Age.  He  went  firft  to  Rome,  and  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  Deftgnlng  the  Figures  he  faw 
there,  and  in  frequenting  the  Academies,  but 
his  Genius  inclining  V  im  to  paint  Animals,  Hunt* 
tings  and  Battels,  he  ftudy*d  every  thing  that 
might  be  ufcful  to  him  in  that  way.  He  De- 
fign'd  Landsklp,  and  the  Famous  Buildings,  not 
only  in  ihe  Neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  all  over 
.    .  Italy.  \ 
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Italy.  This  Employment  gave  him  a  reliflli  of 
Architedlure.  He  became  skilful  in  it,  and  one 
may  fee  by  his  Pidlures  what  Inclination  he  haSft 
for  this  Arf,  and  the  good  Gout  he  contradted  in 
it.  He  made  a  long  ftay  at  T{pme^  Florence  and 
Venice.  In  the  latter  City,  he  grew  into  Efteem 
with  the  Perfons  of  the  beft  Quality,  by  the  Ex- 
cellence of  his  Performances,  and  the  politenefs 
of  his  Manners.  At  laft,  having  Iiv*d  ten  years 
in  Italj^  he  refolv'd  to  return  to  his  own 
Country.  He  paft  thro*  Swijjerland  into  France^ 
and  while  he  was  at  Varis^  met  with  the  Burgo- 
niafter  Marfevlns  Son,  who  was  going  to  make 
xh^Tour  of  Italy\  A  little  perfwafion  prevailed  with 
Verfchure  to  accompany  him.  He  returned  thi-* 
ther,  ftaid  there  three  years  longer,  and  then 
came  back  to  Holland^  arriving  at  Got  cum  in  the 
year  i66i. 

His  Talent  for  Battels  put  him  upon  employ- 
ing it  in  that  fort  of  Painting.  He  gave  himfelf 
up  intirely  to  the  motions  of  his  Genius,  and  to 
exercife  it  with  fuccefs  ftudy'd  every  thing  that 
generally  paffesin  an  Army.  He  made  a  Cam- 
paign Anno  16 ji.  and  was  particularly  ftudious 
to  obferve  Horfes  of  all  Kinds  and  Countries.  He 
Dejignd  divers  Encampments,  the  events  in  Bat- 
tels, Routs  and  Retreats  5  what  happens  after  a  * 
Vidlory,  in  the  place  of  Battel  among  the  Dead 
and  the  Dying  mingled  with  Horfes,  and  aban- 
don'd  Arms.  His  Genius  was  Fine  and  Fruit- 
ful, and  tho'  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Fire  in  his 
Thoughts,  and  in  his  Work,  yec  having  ftudy'd 
much  after  Nature,  he  formed  a  particular G/i/t?, 
which  never  degenerated  into  what  we  call 
Manner^  but  Comprehended  a  great  variety  of 
Objedls,  and  had  more  of  the  Roman  than  the 
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Flemtflj  Gotit  m  It,  with  allowance  tor  hisSubjeds 
which  are  almoft  all  Modern,  the  Scenes  of  his 
Pictures  are  generally  Beautiful,  and  the  Figures 
that  compofe  them  full  of  Spirit.  His  chief  de- 
light was  in  his  Profeffion.He  had  always  zprayon 
in  his  Hand ,  and  where-ever  he  came,  Defignd 
fomcthingor  other  after  Nature,  if  he  met  with 
any  thing  to  his  Gout^  or  after  a  good  Pidure 
either  Figures^  Buildings^  or  Animals,  For  this 
end  he  always  carry'd  fome  Blank-Paper,or  Book 
about  with  him.  I  have  feen  a  Score  full  of  his 
Drawings.  His  beft  Performances  are  at  the 
Hagm^  Amllerdam^  and  Utrecht.  He  was  a  Man 
of  10  much  Senfc  and  Honour,  that  he  wascho- 
fen  to  be  one  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  City  he 
Iiv*d  in.  He  accepted  of  the  Office,  on  conditi- 
on he  was  not  required  to  quit  hisProfeffion, which 
he  lov'd  better  than  his  Life.  He  fpent  his  time 
very  happily^  honour'd  as  a  Magiftrate,  cfteem'd 
as  an  Artift,  and  lov'd  by  every  body  ;  when 
happening  to  undertake  a  fmall  Voyage  by  Sea, 
he  was  caft  away  two  Leagues  from  Dort^  and 
drowned  the  6th  of  April  1690.  aged  62  years. 
!  have  in  my  cuftody  a  large  Vohjine  of  his  De- 
f^ns^  the  fight  of  which  will  fliew  his  Merit  more 
than  all  I  have  faid  of  him. 

GA  LPAR    ME  TSCHE  R 

Born  at  Prague  in  Bohemia ,  was  the  Son  of  an 
Ingineer,  who  dy'd  in  the  Service  of  the  Re- 
publick  of  Poland.  His  Mother  being  a  Roman- 
CathoUck^  was  forc'd  to  leave  Prague,  when  the 
Protefiants  made  themfelves  Mafterf;of  that  City, 
She  carry 'd  three  Sons  with  her,  of  whom  GaJ}>ar 
was  the  youngeft.   A  few  Leagues  oft  from  the 

Town 
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Town  Ihe  ftop'd  at  a  Caftle,  which,  when  flic 
leaft  expected  it,  was  befieg'd,  and  making  a  vi- 
gorous Refiftance,  thofe  that  were  within  it 
were  foon  reduced  to  extream  want.  Oafpars 
two  Brothers  were,  among  others,  ftarv*d  to 
Death. 

His  Mother  fearing  lo  lofe  him  in  the  fame 
manner,  found  a  way  out  of  the  Caftle, and  made 
her  efcape  with  the  only  Child  that  was  left  her. 
Every  thing  fail'd  her  but  Courage.  She  Tra- 
vel'd  on  with  her  Son  in  her  Arms,  and  by 
Chance  guided  her  to  Amhetm  in  Gueldland^ 
where  flie  met  with  fome  Relief  for  her  felf  and 
her  Son. 

A  Dofilor  of  Phyfick,  whofc  Name  was  Tul- 
hns,  a  Man  of  Wealth  and  Worth,  took  a  fancy 
to  young  ISletfckr,  and  had  him  well  Educated, 
intending  to  breed  him  a  Phyfiiian,  but  the  force 
of  his  Genius  carrying  him  to  the  Study  of  De- 
figning^  Tulkens  gaVe  way  to  it,  and  fuffcr'd  him 
to  follow  his  Inclination  to  painting.  When  he 
was  at  School  he  could  not  forbear  fcrawling  a 
De/ignonthQ  fame  Paper  upon  which  he  wrote 
hislheams.  By  this  his  Patron  faw  'twas  in  vain 
for  him  to  think  of  making  a  Do6tor  of  him,  fo 
he  was  put  to  a  Glajier  (the  only  Man  in  Amheim 
who  knew  any  thing  of  Painting  )  to  learn  to 
Veftgn. 

Netfeher,  in  a  very  little  while,  finding  he  knew 
more  than  his  Mafter,  went  to  Da'venter^  to  place 
himfcif  with  one  Terburg^  who  was  Burgo-Ma- 
fter  of  the  Town,  and  a  Skilful  Painter.  He 
drew  all  his  Pieces  after  Nature,  and  had  fuch  a 
particular  Talent  for  Painting  of  Satins^  that  in 
all  his  Cowpofitions  he  conrriv'd  fome  reafon  or 
other  to  bring  them  into  his  Pidlures,  and  to  dif- 
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pofe  of  them  fo,  chat  they  might  receive  the 
Principal  Light. 

Netfcher  retained  this  AfFeflation  a  long  time, 
and  tho'  he  did  not  introduce  his  Satins  into  all 
forts  of  Subjedls,  as  his  Matter  did,  yet  he  made 
ufe  ot  them  in  feveral  of  his  Pieces:  However, 
he  was  fb  prudent  as  not  to  let  the  AfFedlation 
appear. 

Having  acquired  a  good  Hand  at  Terhurg\  he 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  work'd  a  long  time 
for  PiSlure  SJ/m,  who  impofing  on  his  eafynefs, 
paying  him  fmall  Rates  for  his  Pieces,  and  Sel- 
ling them  at  great  ones,  he  refolv'd  to  deal  no 
more  with  them,  but  to  go  to  Rcme  and  improve 
himfelf  farther  in  his  Art.  He  Embark'd  on  board 
a  Ship  bound  for  Bcurdeauxy  where  when  he  ar- 
rived, he  Lodg'd  at  a  Merchant's  Houfe,  whofe 
Kinlwoman  he  marry'd,  and  being  diverted  by 
a  ftronger  Inch'nation  than  that  he  had  for  Pain- 
ting, he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  going  to  Italj^ 
and  returned  to  Holland. 

He  fettled  at  the  Hague,  the  good  fuccefs  of 
his  Works  inviting  him  to  ftay  there,  and  Expe- 
rience proved  to  him,  that  the  beft  way  for  him 
to  maintain  his  Family,  which  began  to  grow 
numerous,  was  to  apply  wholly  to  drawing  of 
Tortraits.  He  became  fo  Pcrfedl,  and  fo  Famous 
in  this  fort  of  Fainting,  that  there  was  fcarce 
any  confiderable  Family  in  Holland  that  had  not 
{omo  Portraits  of  bis  doing.  The  Foreign  Mi- 
nifters  feldom  went  from  the  Hague  without 
carrying  fomething  of  his  Drawing  with  them. 
By  this  means  his  Pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe.  Don  France fco  de  Melos, 
the  Portugal  Ambaffador,  had  his  own  Picture, 
and  feveral  others,  drawn  by  him.  Moft  of  thofe 
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Pieces  are  now  at  Lishvy  in  the  Cuflody  of  the 
Arch-bifhop. 

Charles  II.  King  of  England,  being  charmed 
with  Netfchers  Performances,  did  his  ut- 
moft  to  tempt  him  into  his  Service,  offering 
him  a  large  Pcnfion.  But  Netfcher  having  got 
enough  tor  his,  and  his.  Families  Subfiftence,  pre- 
fer'd  the  Tranquillity  of  his  own  way  of  living, 
to  the  tumultuous  Life  of  a  great  Court.  The 
Pain  he  generally  was  in,  difturb'd  the  happi- 
refs  of  his  Condition.  He  had  been  troubled 
with  the  Gravel  ever  fmce  he  was  20  Years  Old, 
and  the  Gout  taking  him  feveral  Years  after, 
both  together  brought  him  to  his  Grave  at  the 
Hague,  Anno  1684.  in  the  Forty  Eighth  year  of 
his  Age. 

He  was  one  of  the  beft  Painters  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  at  leaft  of  thofe  that  work'd  in  Little. 
His  De/igns  were  Corredl,  but  his  Gufio  in  that 
part  of  his  Art,  never  vary'd  from  that  of  his 
Country.  He  underftood  the  Claro  Ofcuro  very 
well,  and  among  his  Local  Colours,  which  were  ali 
good,  he  had  a  particular  Talent  for  Painting  of 
Linnen.  His  Manner  of  Painting  was  very  Mel- 
low :  His  Touches  were  not  Appare/it :  How- 
ever, they  were  finifh'd.  When  he  intended  to 
give  the  laft  Hand  to  any  Piece,  he  rub'd  it  over 
with  a  Varnifli  which  did  not  dry  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  during  that  time  he  had  leifure 
to  manage  his  Colours  over  and  over  to  his 
liking  3  thofcefpecially  that  being  neither  too  hard 
nor  too  Liquid,  were  the  more  eafily  united  to 
thofe  which  he  added  a  new,  without  lofing  any 
thing  of  their  freflincfs  or  their  firft  Quality. 

A  N 
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ABRIDGMENT 

O  F  T  H  E 
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O  F   T  H  E 

FRENCH 

PAINTERS. 


BOOK  VII. 


>rTi  Is  difficult  to  affign  any  time  to  the  Begin- 
I-  ning  of  Painting  in  France^  for  when 
Francis  I.  fent  for  I{pJJb  and  Primatkcioy  there 
were  feveral  Painters  in  France^  who  were 
able  to  work  under  the  Diredlion  of  thofe  two 
Matters,  and  abundance  of  other  Italian  Painters 
who  came  to  Faris  for  Employment,  Thefe  Jrm>& 
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Painters  were  Sitnon  le  Roy^  Charles  and  Thomas 
Dorlgnyy  Louis  Frangots^  Jean  Leramhert^  Charles 
Charmoy^  Jean  and  Guillaume  Rondelet^  Germain 
Munier^  Jean  de  Brml^  Guillaume  Hoey^  Eujtache 
(lu  Bois^  Antoine  Fantofe^  Michel  Rochelet,  Jean 
Samfon^  Girard  Michel^  Jannei^  Corneille  de  Lion^ 
T>ii  Moutier  le  Pere^  and  Jean  Coujin.  Tho'  fome 
of  thcfe  Painters  Were  greater  Mafters  than  o- 
thers,  yet  their  Works  were  not  fo  confiderable 
as  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  Curious  in  our 
days,  unlefs  we  will  Except  the  Performances  of 
Jannety  Corneille  de  Lion^  Du  Moutier^  and  Jean 
^Coufin  :  Of  thefc  the  three  firft  drew  an  infinity 
of  Portraits  y  among  which  there  are  fome  that 
are  tolerably  Fine, 

JEAN   cons  IN, 

As  for  Jean  Coufin,  he  is  worthy  a  particular 
Commendation.    He  was  born  at  Sucey  near 
Se«^,and  Study 'd  the  Fine  Arts  fo  ftrenuoufly  in 
his  Youth,  that  he  became  profoundly  Learned, 
efpeciallyin  the  Mathcmaticks,  which  is  a  great 
help  to  the  regularity  of  Deftgn.    By  this  means 
he  was  Corred  enough  in  that  part  of  Painting, 
and  has  printed  a  Book  on  the  Subjedt,  that 
has  born  many  Impreffions,  and  alone,  as  fmall 
as  it  is,  and  as  little  a  Figure  as  it  makes,  will 
fuffice  to  preferve  Coufins  Memory  a  long  time. 
He  wrote  alfo  of  Geometry  and  Perjfeilive.  Pain- 
ting  on  Glafs  being,  very  much  in  Vogue  in  thofe 
days,  he  apply'd  himfelf  more  to  that,  than  to 
Drawing  of  Pidlures.   One  may  fee  feveral  fine 
Performances  of  his  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  fome  in  Paris^  par- 
ticularly in  St.  Gervafes  Churchy  where,  on  the 

Win- 
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Windows  of  the  X^oir,  he  Painted  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Laurence^  the  Hiftory  of  the  Samaritait  i 
Woman^  and  that  of  the  Par alj tick.  There  are 
feveral  Pidlurcs  of  his  doing  in  the  City  of  Sens  y 
as  alfo,  fome  Portraits:  But  the  chiefeft  of  his 
Works,  and  that  which  is  moft  efteem'd,  is  his 
Pidlureof  iht  Lafi  Judgment, 

This  Piece  is  in  the  Sacriftie  of  the  Minims 
at  Boh  de  Vincennesy  and  was  Graved  by  Peter  de 
Jede  a  Flemming^  a  good  Dejigner.    This  Pifilure 
iliewsthe  fruitfulnels  of  Cc^^^w's  Genius,  by  the 
Number  of  the  Figures  that  enter  into  the  \ 
Compbfition:   However,  one  would  wi(h  there  'l 
had  been  a  little  more  Elegance  of  Defign  \ 
in  ir.  [ 

He  marry'd  the  Daughter  of  the  Lieutenant-  f 
General  of  Sens.  He  carry'd  her  to  Paris^  and  |: 
liv'd  there  the  reft  of  his  Days.  His  Learning 
and  agreeable  Humour  acquired  him  the  Efteem 
of  the  Great.  He  was  well  received  at  Court, 
and  in  favour  with  Four  Kings  fucceflively. 
Henry  the  Second^  Francis  the  Second^  Charles  the 
Ninths  and  Henry  the  Third. 

He  work'd  alfo  in  Sculpture,  and  made  Ad- 
miral Chahot''^  Tomb,  which  is  in  the  Chappel  of 
Or/e^»j,  belonging  to  the  Celefiinesm  Paris,  We 
cannot  tellexadly  in  what  Year  JeanCoufin  dy'd. 
*Tis  certain  he  was  living  Anno  1689.  and  arriv'd 
to  a  very  great  Age. 

Du    B  R  E  U  I  L  and   B  U  N  E  L 

Thefe  two  Painters,  after  Primaticcio*s  Death, 
were  employed  to  fihifti  the  Paintings  he  was  to 
have  done  himfelf,  had  he  liv'd  long  enough. 
'  The  former  painted  fourteen  Pictures  in  one  of  i 
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the  Chambers  at  Fontainhkau^  CallM  the  Stoves^ 
and  in  Conjundlion  with  Bunel,  did  the  little 
Gallery  in  the  Louvre,  that  was  burnt  in  1660. 
They  both  dy'd  in  the  Reign  of  Henrj  IV. 

Of  Taris,  was  the  Difciple  of  his  Father,  a 
very  indifferent  Painter  ;  but  Emulating  the 
Young  Men  who  followed  the  fame  Profelfion 
at  that  time  he  rcfolv'd  to  Tiav  :!  to  Italy.  His 
Chief  Abode  was  at  Rotm\,  where  1)^  Uv'dfeven 
Years,  ftudying  Michael  Angclo"^  Works  more 
than  any  thing  elfe.  For  this  xtz(on  his  Manner^ 
ever  after,  was  not  unlike  that  Great  Painters,  as 
one  may  fee  by  the  Chappel  of  Fontainbkau,  which 
is  moftof  his  doing.    He  began  this  Work  in 
the  Jleign  of  Henry  IV.  who  honoured  him  with 
his  Efteem,  and  continu'd  it  in  the  Reign  of 
Lewis  XIII.  who  conferred  the  Order  of  Sr. 
chael  on  him  j  but  he  did  not  enjoy  this  Honour, 
nor  theFavours  of  the  Court  long,  for  before 
he  had  quite  finifh'd  his  Work,  he  fell  fickand 
dy'd  in  the  Year  1619,  Aged  52  Years.  Abun- 
dance of  Painters  ca^ie  after  Friminet,  but. in- 
flead  of  improving  his  Manner,  they  fell  into  an 
Infipid  Gofit,  to  the  Scandal  of  the  French  Painting. 
This  Gout  lafted  till  Blanchard  and  Vouet  arrived 
from  Italy.    There  w^erc  other  Painters,  whom, 
bccaufe  they  were  employed  in  painting  the 
King  s  Palaces,  1  think  fe  to  Name,  as  du  Teracy 
Jerome  BauUery,  Henry  Leraryibert ,  Tafquier  Tetelin^ 
Jean  de  Brie,  Gabriel  Honnoity  Ambroife  du  Boisy  and 
Guillaume  du  Mee. 
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PB^V  INAND  ELLUi 

Tho*  he  was  born  at  Mechlin^  ought  to  be 
plac'd  among  the  French  Painters,  for  that  he 
work'd  moft  of  his  Time  at  Taris^  where  he 
drew  a  vaft  number  of  Portraits.  However,  be- 
caufe  he  was  a  Foreigner,  Louis^  Henry^  and  Charles 
Bauhrun^  were  better  paid  than  he  for  their 
Pi£lures,tho'  they  were  inferior  to  him  in  their 
Art.  He  left  two  Sons  behind  him^  who  fol- 
lowed the  fame  Profeffion. 

Born  at  Amiens,  painted  at  P^r/Vwith  Succefs. 
ThePidture  over  the  High  Altar  of  t\\Q  Barefooted 
Carmelites  Church,  near  the  Hotel  de  Luxemburg^ 
is  of  his  Drawing.  We  mention  him,  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  he  helpt  to  put  TouJJin  in  the  Way 
of  Painting. 

JJC^UES  BLANCHA(^T 

Of  Varis,  was  born  in  the  Year  1600.  He 
learnt  the  Rudiments  of  Painting  of  Nicolas  Bulkry^ 
his  Uncle,  whom  he  left  at  20  Years  of  Age  to 
Travel  into  Italy.  When  he  came  to  Lyons,  in  his 
Way  thither,  he  accidentally  met  witlLfomebu- 
flnels  in  his  Profelfion,  which  being  both  for  his 
Profit  and  Improvement,  he  accepted,  and  ftaid 
there  four  Years.  Then  he  paft  on  to  Romey 
wHere  he  ftayM  18  Months:  From  thence  he 
went  to  Venice^  and  was  fo  charm'd  with  Titian  S' 
Colouring,  and  the  Manner  of  the  Venetian  School^ 
that  hcrefolv'd  to  follow  it  entirely.  He  ftudy'd 
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it  with  fo  much  Succefs,  that  a  noble  Venettan 
engaged  him  to  Work  for  him ;  but  being  ill 
fatisfy'd  with  the  Fenetims  Service,  hefoon  Jefc 
ir,  and  V-enict  not  long  after  to  return  to  France. 
The  Novelty,  the  Bcatity,  and  the  Force  of  his 
Pencil  drew  the  Eyes  of  2\\?aris  upon  him,and  his 
Painting  became  fo  much  in  fafhion,  that  he  was 
out  of  the  Mode  who  had  not  fomething  or 
other  of  his  Drawing  inhisCuftddy.  Thus  his 
£/?/e/-Pieces  became  fo  common  aS  they  are  at 
this  day.  He  painted  two  Galleries  at  Varisy  the 
firft  is  in  the  Houfe  that  belongs  to  Mdnfieur 
theFirft  Prcfident  P^r^Wf,and  theOthei:,wherehe 
reprefented^the  i  z  Months  of  the  Year,  belongs  to 
Mqnlieur  de  Bullion^  Super- Intendant  of  the  Fi- 
nances.  But  that  which  got  him  the  moft  Reputa- 
tion of  all  his  F^erfbrmances,  was  the  Pidlure  he 
drew  at  l^otrerlame  for  tht  Fir[i  of  May.  He  re- 
pr.efeiited  the  Oefcent  of  the  Holy  Gho(i^  and  that 
Church  preferves  it  with  Care,  as  one  of  the  fi-^ 
neft  Pieces  that  belongs  to  it. 

Blanchart  was  in  a  likely  Way  of  making  his 
Fortune  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  when  a  Fever 
and  an  Impoftume  in  the  Lungs  Carry 'd  him  off 
in  his  38th  Vean  He  had  two  Wives,  by  the 
firft  he  had  a  Son  and  two  Daughters.  His  Soa 
followed  his  Father's  Profeffion,  and  maintained 
his  Charafter  with  Honour.  'Tis  eafy  to  ima- 
gine, that  of  all  the  French  Painters  Blanchart 
Xvasthe  hcRColouri/l^  by  his  ftudying  that  part 
of  Painting  in  the  Venetian  School.  There  are 
few  Grand  Compfttions  of  his  Drawing,  but  his 
Vainting  in  the  two  Galleries  I  have  mentioned, 
and  his  Pifture  in  the  Chufch  of  Notre-Dame^ 
are  fufficient  Proofs  that  he  did  not  want  Ge- 
niHs^  and  if  he  did  little  that  was  Gravd^  'twas 
Z  %  be- 
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bccaufe  he  was  moft  taken  up  with  Madonnas^ 
which  hinder'd  his  Exercifing  himfelf  about  Sub* 
jcds  of  greater  Extent. 

SIMON   V  0  U  E 

Born  at  Parisj  Anno  1581.  was  Son  and  DiC- 
ciple  of  Laurence  Vouet^  an  ordinary  Painter. 
He  knew  fo  much  of  his  Art,  by  the  help  of  his 
Studies  elfewhere,  that  at  twenty  Years  old, 
Monfieur  de  Sancy^  who  was  going  Ambaffador 
to  Confiantinople^  took  him  to  be  his  Painter. 
When  he  was  there  he  drew  the  Portrait  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  and  iho*  it  was  impoffibie  to  do 
it  otherwife  than  by  his  Memory,  and  from  a 
view  of  him  at  the  Ambaffador's  Audience,  yet 
It  was  very  like.  Having  drawn  fomc  other 
Portraits  at  Confiantinople^  he  took  Shipping  and 
went  to  Italy ,  where  he  ftaid  fourteen  years. 
He  was  chofen  Prince  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  at  Rome  i  and  Leuis  XIII.  who,in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  Capacity,  had  allowed  him  a  Penfion 
during  his  abode  at  that  City,  fent  for  him  in 
the  year  1 627,  to  Work  in  his  Royal  Palaces,  and 
above  all  at  Luxemburg. 

He  drew  Portraits  in  Crayons  and  Pa^el  with 
fuch  facility,  that  the  Kingadmir'd  and  deligh- 
ted  to  fee  him  Work.  He  alfo  learnt  of  him 
to  Defign,  in  which  his  Majefty  made  a  wonder- 
ful progrels  in  a  little  time,  Dra^ving  feveral 
Portraits,  wliich  very  much  refembled  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  Perfons  at  Court. 

Vouet's  Reputation  encreafing  daily,  his  Bufi- 
nefs  encreas'd  with  it.  I  ftiali  not  trouble  the 
Reader  with  a  particular  account  of  his  Pro- 
JuStions  J  the  Palaces  and  chief  Houfes  at  Pa- 
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Yjs  are  full  of  them ;  befides,  he  drew  a  great 
number  ofPidlures  for  Churches  and  privateMcn. 

At  Rome  he  imitated  Caravaggio  and  Valentino* $ 
Manner.  But  when  he  came  to  Paris^  he  had  fo 
much  Work  that  he  form'd  a  Manner  to  himfelf, 
more  expeditious  by  Great  Shadows2it\d  by  General 
Tints  J  which  hemadeufe  of,  and  fucceededin  the 
better,  becaufe  his  Pencil  was  Brisk,  Lively  and 
Light.  'Twou'd  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  think, 
what  a  prodigious  number  of  Pidlureshe  drew,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  great  many  Difci- 
pies  whom  he  bred  up  in  his  Manner^  who  were 
skilful  Painters,  "'and  executed  his  Defigns  with 
eafe,  tho*  they  were  not  finifli'd  fo  well  as  they 
fhouM  have  been. 

France  is  Indebted  to  him;  for  deftroying  the 
Infipid  and  Barbarous  Manner  that  reign'd  then, 
and  for  beginning  to  introduce  a  good  Gottt.  In 
this  he  was  alfided  by  Blanchart,  of  whom  we 
have  been  fpeaking.  The  Novelty  of  Veueis 
Manner^  and  the  kind  reception  he  gave  every 
Body  that  came  to  him,  made  the  trench  Pain- 
ters, his  Contemporaries,  fall  into  it,  and  brought 
him  Difciples  from  all  Parts,  as  well  thofe  who 
made  Profeffton  of  the  other  Arts  depending  on 
Defign^  as  thofe  who  profeft  the  Art  of  Painting 
only.  Moft  of  the  Painters,  who  have  fince 
been  any  ways  famous  in  their  ProfelTion,  were 
bred  up  by  him,  as  le  Brun^  Perrier^  P,  Mignardy 
Chaperon^  Per/on^  le  Sueur^  Corneille^  Dorignj^  Tar^ 
tebaty  Belli,  du  Frefnoj,  and  fcveral  Others,  whom 
he  employed  in  making  the  Ornaments  of  his 
Pieces,  and  Deigns  for  Tapijlries,  as  Jufie  d'Eg- 
wont,  Vandrijfe,  Scalberg ,  Fat  el,  Bellin^  Van 
Boucky  Bell'Ange,  Cot  telle,  ^c.  without  reckon- 
J^'^g  3  great  number  of  yqung  Perfons,  who 
Z  %  learn*4 
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learn'd  to  Defign  of  him.  Dorigny^  who  was  his 
Son-in-Law,  as  well  as  his  Pupil,  Gravdx\\Q 
greateft  part  of  his  Father- in-Laws  Works. 
Vouety  rather  fpent  with  Labour  than  with  Years, 
dy'd  Anno  1641.  in  the  fifcy  ninth  year  of  his 
Age.  He  had  a  Brother,  whofe  Name  was  Au- 
hin  Fouet,  who  Painted  after  his  Mjf»»er,  and  was 
a  tolerable  Performer. 

Vouet\  Works  were  agreeable  in  comparifon 
with  thofe  that  had  hitherto  been  made  in  France^ 
but  he  was  every  where  a  Mannerifiy  as  well  in 
'Defigningy  as  in  Colourings  which  was  always  bad. 
The  Paffions  of  the  Soul  are  npt  at  all  expreft  in 
his  Figures,  and  he  contented  himfelf  with  gi- 
ving a  certain  Grace  to  his  Heads,  which  had 
no  meaning  in  it.  ,  His  CieUngs  are  the  fineft  part 
of  his  Performances,  and  flicw'd  his  Difciples 
the  way  to  make  finer  than  any  France  had  feen 
before. 

Vomt  had  one  advantage  above  other  Painters : 
There  never  was  a  Mafter,  whofe  Manner  made 
fuch  an  Impreffion  on  the  Minds  of  his  Difciples, 
and  was  fo  gei^erally  follow'd  by  them.  But 
it  muft  be  own'd,  that  if  this  Manner  deftroy'd 
the  infipid  Gout  in  F/*^»<:^  it  introduced  one  fo 
Unnatural,  fo  Wild,  and  being  Eafy  fo  Uni- 
verfal,  that  his  DifcipKs,  and  moft  of  the  Frenc^ 
Painters  have  been  debauched  by  it.  They  can 
hardly  get  rid  of  it  to  this  day,  and  to  fpeak 
Truth,  I  believe  Fouet  follov/'d  his  Intercft 
more  than  his  Judgement  in  forming  that  expe- 
ditious Manner^  we  have  already  mentioned. 
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Was  born  at  Andely^  2l  little  City  in  NormaniJyy 
in  the  Year  15:94.  His  Family,  however,  were 
Originally  of  SoiJJonsy  in  which  City  there  were 
fome  of  his  Relations  Officers  in  the  Prejidial 
Court.  John  Voujfm^  his  Father,  was  of  Noble 
Extradlion,  but  born  to  a  very  (mail  Eftate.  His 
Son  Nicolas  feeing  the  narrownefs  of  his  Circum- 
ftanccs,  determined  to  fct  up  for  himfelf  a§  foon 
aspoffible,  and  chofe  P^/>?//«g  for  his  Profeffipn, 
having  naturally  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  that  Art. 
At  eighteen  Years  old  he  went  to  Pans^  to  learn 
the  Rudiments  of  it.  A  PoiBovin  Lord,  who  had 
(akcn  a  liking  to  him,  put  him  to  Ferdinand^  ^ 
Face  Painter^  whom  Poujjin  left  in  three  Months 
lime,  to  place  himfelf  with  Lalkmant^  with 
whom  he  ftaid  but  a  Month,  for  perceiving  he 
rtiou'd  never  learn  any  thing  of  fuch  Mafters,  he 
refolv'dnot  toloofe  his  Time  with  them,  believ- 
ing he  fhquld  profit  himfelf  more  by  Studying 
the  Works  of  great  Mafiers,  than  by  the  dlfci- 
pline  of  Ordinary  Painters, 

He  worked  a  while  in  Difiemfer^  and  did  it 
with  extraordinary  facility.  The  Cavalier  Ma* 
rino  being  at  that  time  in  P^m,  and  knowing 
^(?^^?z*s  Genius  was  above  the  fmall  Performance? 
he  was  employed  about,  perfwaded  hirn.  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy  j  but  Pouffin  having  either  fome 
bufinefs  that  detained  ,  him  in  P^m,  or  being 
difcourag*d  by  t\^Q  vain  Attempts  he  had  made 
before,  to  undertake  that  Journey,  he  di4  not 
accompany  the  Cavalier  :  However,  he  pro- 
liiis'd  to  follow  l;iinn  in  a  little  time,  was  as 
good  ashispromifc,  the*  not  tiU  hc  had  draWA 
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feveral  other  Piftures  in  Varisy  and  among  the 
jreft,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin^  for  the  Church  of 
Notre-Dame.  Having  finilh'd  his  Bufinefs,  he  fet 
out  for  Ro^fje^  in  th  ihTrtieth  year  of  his  Age, 

He  there  met  with  his  old  Friend,  the  Cava- 
lier Marino^  who  was  mighty  glad  to  fee  hira, 
and  to  be  as  ferviceable  as  he  cou'd  to  him,  re- 
commended him  to  Cardinal  Barberim^  telling 
his  Eminence,  Vcderete  un  Giovane  che  a  una  fu- 
ria  di  diavolo.    The  Cavalier,  on  whofe  Affift- 
ance  and  Prote6lion  TouJJin  very  much  depended, 
dying  foon  after  he  came  to  Rome^  and  Cardinal 
Barbefino  who  defir*d  CO  be  acquainted  with  him, 
having  no  opportunity  for  it,  Toujfm  had  no  body 
to  affift  and  encourage  him.    He  cou*d  fcarce 
maintain  himfelf    He  was  forc'd  to  give  away 
his  Works  for  fo  little,  as  wou'd  hardly  pay  for 
hisCokurs:  this  washis  laft  fliift.    However  his 
Courage  did  not  fail  him.    He  minded  his  Stu- 
dies ailiduoufly,  refolving,  whatever  came  of  it, 
to  make  himfelf  Mafler  of  his  Profeifion.  He 
had  little  Money  to  Ipend,  and  that  hinder'd  his 
Converfing  with  any  one,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  retire  by  himfelf,  and  defign  the 
Beautiful  things  that  are  in  Rome^  as  well  An- 
tiques^ as  the  Works  of  the  famous  Roman  Vain- 
fers. 

Tho^  he  refolv'd  when  he  went  from  France^ 
to  Copy  the  Piilures  of  che  greateft  Matters,  yet 
he  exercis'd  himfelf  very  little  that  Way.  He 
thought  it  enough  to  examine  them  well,  to 
make  his  Refledions  upon  them,  and  that  what 
he  fhou»d  do  more,  wou'd  be  fo  much  time  loft  j 
but  he  had  another  opinion  of  the  Antique  Fi- 
gures. He  D^y^wV  them  with  Care,  and  formed 
fi^ch  an  high  Idea  of  them  in  his  Mind,  that 
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they  were  his  principal  Object,  and  he  applyM 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  Study  of  ihem.  He  was 
convinced,  that  the  fource  of  every  Beauty  and 
every  Grace  rofe  from  thole^xcellent  Pieces,  and 
that  the  Antient  Sculptors  had  drain'd  Nature  to 
render  their  Figures  the  Admiration  of  Pofterity, 
His  clofe  Friendfliip  with  two  skilful  Sculp- 
tors rAlgarde  and  Francois  Flamandy  in  whofe 
Houfe  he  Lodg'd,  ftirengthn*d,  and  perhaps  be- 
gat this  Inclination :  Be  it  as  it  will,  he  never 
left  it,  and  it  encreas'd  in  him  as  he  grew  older, 
which  may  be  feen  by  his  Works. 

'Tis  faid,  he  at  firft  CopyM  fome  of  Titian's 
Pieces,  with  whofe  Colourings  and  the  touches  of 
hisLandskipshe  was  infinitely  plcas*d,  and  endea- 
voured to  imitate  them,  tofet  off  the  good  Guflo 
of  Defign,  which  he  had  Contradled  by  his 
Study  of  the  Antique.    Indeed,  'tis  obfervable, 
that  his  firft  Pieces  are  Painted  with  a  better  Gout 
of  Colours  than  his  laft.    But  he  foon  fhew'd  by 
his  Performances,  that  generally  fpeaking  he  did 
not  much  value  the  pare  of  Colourings  or  thought 
he  knew  enough  of  it,  to  make  his  Pictures  as 
perfedl  as  he  intended.    He  bad  Study'd  the 
Beauties  of  the  Antique^  the  Elegance,  the  Grand 
Cufios  the  Correflnefs,  the  Variety  of  Proporti- 
ons,  the  Adjuftments,  the  Order  of  the  Drape- 
ries, the  Noblenefs,  the  fine  Air,  and  Boldncfs 
of  the  Heads,  the  Manners,  Cuftoms  of  Times, 
and  Places,  and  every  thing  that  was  beautiful  in 
the  Remainder  of  the  Antique  Sculpture^  to  fuch  3 
Degree  that  one  can  never  enough  admire  the 
exadtnefs  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  Pain- 
ting in  all  thofe  parts  of  it. 

He  might,if  he  had  fo  pleas'd,have  deceiv'd  the 
judgment  of  the  Publick,  as  well    Michael- An^ 
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geloAxdi,  who,  having  made  a  Statue  of  CupU^ 
broke  off  an  Arm  of  ir,  kept  it  by  him,  and  bu- 
ry'd  the  reft  ot  the  Figure  in  a  place  which  he 
knew  was  to  be  dug  up.  The  Statue  being 
found,  every  body  took  it  for  Ant'n^ue^  till  A/i- 
chael'Angelo^  applying  the  Arm  he  had  by  him  to 
the  Body  of  the  Figure,  convinced  the  Criticks 
that  they  were  all  miftaken,  tho'  they  are  of  all 
Men  the  hardeft  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in 
an  Error.  We  may  with  as  much  Realon  believe, 
that  if  Boufm  had  painted  in  Frefco  on  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Wall,  and  kept  any  part  of  it  by  him, 
the  World  might  as  eafily  have  been  perf waded, 
that  his  Painting  had  been  the  Work  of  fome  Fa-  |1: 
mous  Antique  Fainter^  as  they  were  fatisfy'd  that  k 
Michael  Angelas  Cupid  was  a  piece  of  Antiquityy 
there  was  fuch  Conformity  between  his  Paintings 
and  what  have  been  really  difcover  d  in  that 
manner,  and  are  certainly  Antiques. 

He  us*d  frequently  tq  examine  the  Ancient 
Sculptures  in  the  Vineyards  about  Rome^  and  this 
confirmed  him  more  and  more  in  the  love  of  thofe 
Antiquities,  He  wou'd  fpend  feveral  days  toge^ 
ther  in  making  his  refleSlions  upon  them  by 
himfelf  Twas  in  thefe  retirements  that  he  con- 
fider'd  the  extraordinary  effefiis  of  Nature,  with 
refpedl  to  Landskips^  that  he  dtftgn'd  his  Ear^ 
his  Difiances,  his  Trm,  and  every  thing  which  was 
excellent  and  agreeable  to  his  Gu^o. 

Befides  that  Fouffin  ftudy'd  the  Antique  exaSlly, 
he  alfo  made  curious  Obfervations  on  the  Works 
of  Raphael  and  Domenichino,  who,  of  all  Paint- 
ers in  his  Opinion,  invented  beft,  I^fign  d  moft 
corredlly,  and  expreft  the  PafTions  of  the  Soul 
jOioft  lively,  three  things  which  look*d  up- 
on as  the  moft  effential  paris  of  Painting. 
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He  neglefted  nothing,  in  fliort,  that  cquM 
render  bis  Knowledge,  of  thefe  three  parts  of  his 
Art,  perfeft.  He  was  altogether  as  CuriQus  a- 
bout  the  general  expreflion  of  his  Subj  its,  which 
he  has  adorn'd  with  every  thing  that  he  thought 
wou'd  excite  the  attention  of  the  Learned, 

He  has  left  no  Grand  Compojitions  behind  hinj, 
and  all  the  Reafon  we  can  give  for  it  is,  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  do  them  j  for  we  cannot 
imagine,  but  'twas  Chance  only  that  made  him 
apply  himfelf  wholly  to  EafeUVieces^  of  a  bignefs 
proper  for  a  Cabinet,  fuch  as  the  curious  requir'd 
of  him. 

Lewis  XIII.  and  Monfieur  Noyers,  Minifter 
of  State,  and  Super-Intendant  of  the  Buildings, 
wrote  to  him  at  Rome^  to  oblige  him  to  returp 
to  France :  He  confented  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  He  had  a  Penfion  aflign'd  him,  and  a 
Lodging  ready  furnifh'd  at  the  Tuilleries.  He 
drew  the  PiSlure  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  Chap- 
pel  of  theCaftle  of  St.  Germain^  and  that  which 
is  in  the  Jefuits  NowtiatTii  Vat  is.  He  began  the 
Labours  of  Hercules^  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre: 
But  the  Faftion  of  VouetiSc\\oo\  railing  at  him,and 
his  Works,  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  own 
Country.  He  was  alfo  weary  of  the  Tumultuous 
way  of  living  in  Varis^  which  never  agreed  with 
him  J  wherefore  he  fecretly  refolv'd'  to  return 
to  Rome^  pretending  he  went  tq  fettle  his  Dome- 
ftick  Affairs,  and  fetch  his  Wire ;  but  when  he 
got  there,  whether  or  no  he  found  himfelf  as  in 
his  Center,  or  was  quite  put  off  from  any 
thoughts  of  returning  to  France^  by  the  Deaths 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  King,  which  hap- 
pened about  that  time^  he  nevn:  left  Italj  aftej-^ 
ward,  - 
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He  continued  working  on  his  EafeU?!eces^md\ii 
fent  them  from  I(pme  to  Paris ^  the^Fre^^r/^buyingj  v 
them  every  where  as  faft  as  they  laid  Hands  onj  ^. 
tliem,  if  they  were  to  be  bought  for  Money,  i  r 
valuing  his  ProdaSlions  as  much  as  Ra^haeVs,) 
Felibkn^  who  has  Written  the  Life  of  this  Painter 
very  correctly,  and  at  large,  gives  a  particufor 
account  of  all  his  Piflures,  and  a  Defcription  of  IJ 
thofe  that  are  moft  efteem*d.  Ii 

TouJJin,  having  liv*d  happily  to  his  threefcore 
and  eleventh  year,  dy'd  Paralytick,  Anno  i^dj,  f 
He  marryM  Gafpers  Sifter,  by  whom  he  had  no  | 
Children.  His  Eftare  amounted  to  no  more  than  I 
Sixty  Thoufand  Li'vres ;  but  he  valu'dhis  Eafe  a- 
hove  Riches,  and  prefer'd  his  Abode  Rome^  \ 
where  he  liv*d  without  Ambition,to  making  his  f 
Foi  tune  elfe  where.  i 

Bi/h  )p  A/^^/^/,who  was  afterwards  a  Cardinal,  a 
vifiting  him  on  a  certain  time,  their  Converfation  i 
lafted  infenfibly  till  'twas  night,  and  the  Prelate  \ 
being  about  to  take  Coach,  Poujjin  took  the  Can-  i 
die  in  his  Hand,  lighted  him  down  flairs,  and  % 
waited  on  him  with  it  to  his  Coach.    The  Bi-  i 
ftop  was  forty  to  fee  him  do  it  himfclf ,  and  u 
cou'd  not  help  faying,  1  wry  much  fity  you^  Mon-  } 
fenr  Pouffin,  that  you  have  not  one  Servant  j  and  i 
1  pity  you  more^  my  Lordy  reply* d  Pouflin,  that  you  » 
k^ive  fo  many.    He  never,  made  words  about  the  8 
price  of  his  Pidures  ^  he  put  down  his  rates  on 
the  back  of  the  Canvas,  and  *twas  always  given 
him. 

He  had  no  Difciple.  Moft  Painters  efteems  ' 
without  imitating  him.    His  Manner  is  too  in-  i* 
acceffible,  and  when  once  they  enter  upon  it  ihey  ' 
can  t  go  thro*  with  it, 
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Reflexions  on  the  Works  of 
POUSSIN. 

V€u(fin  was  born  with  a  great  and  a  fine  Geni- 
us for  Painting.  His  early  Love  of  the  Ant^m 
Figures  put  him  upon  Studying  them  with  Care, 
and  by  his  Studies  he  came  to  the  Knowledge  of 
all  their  Beauties,  and  of  the  difference  betweea 
them,  as  to  their  Goodnefs.  He  was  an  excel* 
celent  Anatomifi^  and  acquired  a  Confummate 
Habitude  of  Deftgn^  after  the  Antique  Gujio^  yet 
even  in  his  Defigns  he  did  not  confider  Nature, 
as  the  Origin  of  all  Beauty,  fo  much  as  he 
fliou*d  have  done.  He  thought  Sculpture  was 
to  be  preferr'd  before  her,  tho'  flie  is  the  Miftrifi 
of  all  Arts,  and  always  valu'd  the  Imitation 
of  the  Ancients  more  than  the  Life.  By  this 
means  the  Naked  of  his  Figures  in  moft  part  of 
his  Piftures,  has  fomething  in  it,  refembling 
Painted  Stone,  and  is  rather  like  the  hardnefs  of 
Marble,  than  the  delicacy  ofFIefli^  full  of  Blood 
and  Life. 

His  Invention  in  Hiflorical  and  Fabulous  Sub- 
jeds  is  Ingenious,  asalfo  in  his  Allegories.  He 
chofe  them  well  He  preferv'd  Decorum  in  all 
of  them,  efpecially  in  his  Heroical  Subjects.  He 
introduced  every  thing  that  cou'd  render  them 
agreeable  and  inftrudtive.  He  exprefs'd  them 
according  to  their  Real  Charadter  in  joyning  the 
Paffions  of  the  Soul  in  particular,  to  the  exprelfi- 
ons  of  the  Subjedlin  general. 

His  L,^«Ji%/ are  admirable  for  their  Sites  j  the 
Novelty  of  the  Objects  of  which  they  are  com- 
pos'd  i  the  Naturalnefs  of  the  Earth  ^  rhe  Va- 
riety 
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iriety  ^of  the  Trees,  the  lightnefs  of  his  Touches; 
and  in  fhorr,  the  fingularity  of  the  Matters  that 
enter  into  his  Compofition.  They  wou  d  have 
been  every  way  Perfeft,  if  he  had  ftrengthenM 
them  a  h'ttle  more  by  the  Local  Colour Sy  and  the 
Artifice  of  the  Ctaro  Ofcuro. 

When  occafion  offered,  he  adorn  d  his  Pictures 
with  Architedture.  He  did  it  with  a  fine  Gout 
and  his  Perfpedive,  which  he  underftood  to 
pcrfedlion,  was  exadlly  regular. 

He  was  not  always  happy  in  the  difpofitidn  of 
his  Figuresy  on  the  contrary,  he  is  td  be  blam'd 
for  diftributing  them  in  the  generality  of  his 
Compofitions  too  much  in  Bafjo  Relievo* and  on 
the  fame  Line,  his  Attitudes  are  not  vary'd  e- 
nough,  nor  fo  wcJI  contrafied  as  they  might  be. 

His  Draperies  in  all  his  Pieces  are  commonly 
of  the  fame  Stuff,  and  the  great  number  of  his 
Folds  hinders  the  fimplicity,  which  adds  a  Gran- 
deur to  the  Work.  As  fine  as  his  Genius  was, 
and  as  extenfive,  'twas  not  fufficient  for  all  the 
parts  of  Painting.  He  lov'd  the  Jnti^mties  fo  en- 
tirely, and  apply 'd  himfelf  to  them  fo  much,  that 
he  had  not  time  to  confider  his  Art  in  every 
branch  of  it.  He  negledled  Colouring.  We  mzy 
perceive  by  his  Works  in  general,  iha't  he  knew, 
nothing  of  Local  Colours^  or  the  Clara  Ofcuro :  For 
which  Reafon  almoft  all  his  Pidures  have  a  cer- 
tain  grey  predominant  in  them,  that  has  neither 
force  norcffedl.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  his  firft 
Manner,  and  fome  of  his  fecond,  may  however 
be  excepted.  Yet  to  examine  the  matter  nar- 
rowly, we  fliall  find,  that  where  any  of  his  Co- 
louring is  good,  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  what  he 
remcmbred  of  that  part  of  his  Art,  in  the  Pi- 
dures he  copy'd  after  titiany  and  was  not  the  ef- 
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fe^  of  any  intelligence  of  the  VemtUn  Painter's 
Principles.  In  a  word,  'tis  plain  Voujjin  had  a 
very  mean  Opinion  of  Colours.  In  his  Life  written 
by  BdloYt  and  Felihien,ihcrc  is  a  fincere  ConfefGon 
that  he  did  not  underftand  them,  and  had  as  it 
were  abandoned  them ,  an  undeniable  proof  that 
he  never  was  Matter  of  the  Theory  of  Colouring. 
Indeed,  his  Colours^  as  they  appear  to  the  Specta- 
tors, are  nothing  but  general  Tints^  and  not  the 
imitation  of  Nature,  which  he  feldom  confut- 
ed about  them.  I  fpeak  of  his  Figures^  and  not 
of  his  Landskip?.  In  the  latter  he  feems  to  have 
co^fider'd  the  natural  Colours  more,  and  'tis  not 
difficult  to  guefs  at  the  Reafon  of  it :  For  not 
being  able  to  find  out  Landskip  in  the  Antique 
Marble,  he  was  forc'd  to  feek  after  it  in  Nature. 

As  for  the  Claro  Ofcuroy  he  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  it,  and  if  we  meet  with  it  in  any 
of  his  Pictures,  it  came  there  purely  by  chances- 
Had  he  known  that  Artifice  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  elTential  parts  of  Painting,  as  well  for  the 
rcpofe  of  the  fight,  as  to  give  Force  and 
Truth  to  the  whole  Compofition  of  a  Picture,  he 
would  always  certainly  have  made  ufe  of  it. 
He  wou'd  have  fought  after  a  way  to  Groufe  his 
Objedls  and  his  Lights  to  the  beft  advantage, 
whereas,  they  are  fo  difperft  in  his  Pieces,  that 
the  Eye  knows  not  where  to  fix  ir  fclf  His 
chief  aim  was  to  pleafe  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  tho'  without  difpute*  every  thing  that 
is  inftrufilive  in  Painting,  ought  to  communicate 
it  (elf  to  the  undcrftanding  only,  by  the  fatisfa- 
6tion  of  the  Eyes,  by  a  perfect  imitation  of  Na- 
ture J  and  this  is  the  whole  Duty^  and  ought  to 
be  the  whok  Aioiof  a  Painter, 
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Voti$ny  by  neglefling  to  Imitate  Nature,  the 
Fountain  of  Variety,  fell  often  on  very  apparent 
Repetitions,  both  in  the  Airs  of  his  Heads^  and 
his  ExpreJJionsi  His  Genius  was  rather  of  a  No- 
ble, Mafculine  and  Severe  Charader,than  grace- 
ful, and  one  may  fee  by  the  Works  of  this  ve- 
ry Painter,  that  there  may  be  Beauty  fometimes 
where  there  is  no  Grace. 

His  Manner  was  new  and  fmgular  ;  he  was  the 
Author  of  it,  and  we  muft  own,  that  in  the  Parts 
of  his  Art,  which  he  pofleft,  his  Stik^  as  we  have 
faid  elfewhere,  was  Great  and  Heroic,  and  that 
take  him  altogether,  he  was  not  only  the  beft 
painter  of  his  own  Nation,  but  equalfd  the  bed 
Painters  of  Italy. 

FRANCOIS  PERKIER 

A  GoUfmitFs  Son  of  the  Franche  Compte^  was  a 
Debauch'd  young  Man,  and  running  away  froni 
his  Parents,  went  to  Rome.  As  he  was  on  his 
journey  thither  his  Money  fell  fliort ,  when 
a  Blind  Man,  who  had  alfo  a  mind  to  go  to 
Ronte^  perfuaded  him  to  lead  him,  offering  him  a 
fliare  of  the  Alms  he  got  by  begging  on  the 
Road.  Terrier  having  no  other  way  to  Subfift, 
accepted  of  his  offers,and  in  this  Equipage  arriv'd 
at  jRowe,  where  he  was  again  very  much  Embar- 
ras'd  to  find  out  means  to  maintain  himfelf  3  for 
his  Blind  Beggar's  Afliftance  either  fail'd  him,  or, 
was  not  fufficient  tofupport  him.  He  was  reduc'd 
to  terrible  Straits  at  his  firft  coming,  but  the  ne- 
ceflity  he  was  in,  and  the  facility  of  his  Geniui 
in  a  little  time  put  him  in  a  way  to  get  his  living. 
He  acquir'd  an  eafy  and  agreeable  Manner  of 
Depgning^  and  his  Gufio  was  To  good,  that  feve- 
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ral  young  Men  addrcft  themfelves  to  him  to 
mend  their  Defgns :  Some  Foreigners  bought 
his  of  him  to  fend  them  home  to  their  Frijnds 
to  pleafe  them,  and  engage  them  to  fupply  them 
with  Money. 

He  becaine  acquainted  with  Lanfranco^  whofe 
Manner  he  endeavoured  to  follow,  and  at  laft  he 
could  manage  his  Pencil  with  the  fame  eafe  as 
he  did  his  Crayons.  Finding  that  he  could  dif- 
patch  a  great  deal  of  Bufinefs,  he  refolv'd  to  re- 
turn to  France^  and  flopping  at  L^o^zi  he  painted 
th^Carthafians  Cloy  fter  there.  From  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Varisy  and  having  work*d  fome  time 
for  Fouet  ^  w^ho  Engrofs'd  all  the  Grand  Perfor- 
mances^ he  took  a  fecond  Journey  to  Iralj^ 
where  he  ftay'd  Ten  Years,  and  returned  to  Paris^ 
Anno  1645:.  About  this  time  he  painted  the 
Gallery  of  the  Hotel  Je  la  Vrillierey  and  drew  fe- 
veral  Eafel- Pieces  for  private  Perfons.  He  dy'd 
Profeffor  of  the  Academy. 

He  Etch\l  fcveral  things  with  a  great  deal  of" 
Spirit,  and,  among  others,  th^  fineft  Baffo  Re* 
lievo's  that  are  in  Ror^Cj  a  hundred  of  the  moft 
Celebrated  Antiqaitiesy  and  fomc  of  Raphael^ 
Works. 

He  alfo  Gra^v'd  in  the  Claro  Ofcuro  fome  An* 
tiifuitiesy  after  a  Manner^  of  which,  'twas  faid,  he 
was  the  Inventor ;  but  Parmegglano^  as  I  have 
obferv'd  clfewhere,  us'd  it  a  long  time  before 
him.  It  confifts  in  two  Copper  Plates,  whofe 
Impreffion  is  made  on  Paper  feintly  ftain^dj  the 
one  plate  is  Engrav'd  after  the  ufual  way,  and 
that  Prints  the  Black,  and  the  other,  which  if  the 
Secret,  Prints  the  white. 
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jfA^UBS  STELLA 

Born  in  the  Year  15:96,  was  the  Son  of  Fran* 
CIS  Stella^  a  Flemmlngr  by  Nation,  who,  in  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  (topping  at  Lyons^  fettled  there, 
and  in  that  City,  Jaejues^  of  whom  we  are 
fpeaking,  was  born.  He  was  but  Nine  Years 
old  when  his  Father  dy*d,  and  having  Exercis'd 
himfelffo  long  in  the  Art  of  Tainting  that  he 
thought  he  was  capable  of  improving  by  the  fight 
of  the  rare  Pieces  that  are  in  Italy,  he  went  thi- 
ther when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  Age. 
Faffing  thro'  Florence^  the  great  Duke  Cefmo  di 
Medicisy  hearing  of  his  being  there,  employ'd 
him,  with  other  Painters,  to  prepare  the  Decora-^ 
tions  of  a  pompous  Feftival,  which  he  intended- 
to  hold  at  the  Celebration  of  his  Son's  Mar- 
riage. 

The  Duke  perceiving  that  Stella  was  a  Man  of 
Capacity,  affign'd  him  Lodgings  and  a  Penfion 
equal  to  that  of  Callot,  who  was  then  at  Florence. 
He  ftaid  in  this  Cityfeven  years,  and  performed 
feveral  things  in  Painting,  Dejigning  and  Gra^uing,- 
From  thence  he  went  to  Rome^  where  he  liv'd 
eleven  years,  which  he  fpent  chiefly  in  ftudying 
the  jinticjue  Sculptures  and  RapbaeFs  Paintings. 
When  he  had  acquired  a  Habitude  of  a  good  Tajfy 
drawn  divers  Pictures  that  were  Engrav  d,  and 
got  a  great  Reputation  in  Rome^  he  refolv'd  to 
return  to  his  own  Country,  intending  however 
to  pafs  from  thence  into  the  Service  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  had  ordered  his  Agents  to  invite 
him  more  than  once  to  accept  of  that  Employ- 
ment. He  took  Milan  in  his  way  to  France. 
Cardinal  Albornos  offer'd  him  the  Diredlion  of 
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he  Aci^demy  of  P^/Wi^i^f  in  that  City,  but  he  re- 
i  us'd  it.  When  he  came  to  Paris^  and  had  feen 
his  Friends,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  Voyage 
to  Spain  j  but  Cardinal  Richelieu  hearing  of  it, 
ftop'd  him,  giving  him  hopes  of  abetter  Fortune 
at  home.  He  prefented  him  to  the  King,  who 
aflign*d  him  a  Penfion  of  a  thoufand  Livres  a 
year,  and  Lodgings  in  the  Galleries  at  the  Lou- 
vre. 

Stella  foon  fliewM  himfelf  to  be  a  Mafter,  and 
the  King  honoured  him  with  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael,  which  encourag'd  him  to  do  his 
beft.  He  painted  feveral  large  Pi£lures  for  the 
King,  by  whofe  Command  the  greateft  part  of 
them  werefent  to  Madrid.  He  worked  alfo  for 
Churches  and  private  Perfons. 

Being  very  Laborious,  and  the  Winter-days 
fliort,  he  fpent  the  Evenings  in  Defigning  the 
Hiftories  ol^  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Country  Sports, 
and  Children's  Plays,  which  were  Engrav*d,  and 
make  a  large  Volume.  He  alfo  drew  the  De- 
figm  of  the  Frontifpieces  of  feveral  Books  of  the 
Louvre  Impreffion,  and  divers  Anti^ae  Ornaments, 
together  with  a  Frife  of  ^^^^^^'^'s,  which  he 
brought  out  of  Italy  with  him.  He  work'd  fo 
indefatigably,  that  it  wafted  him  extreamly,  and 
broke  his  Conftitution.  He  confum'd  away  for 
five  or  fix  years  before  he  dy'd,  which  was  in 
the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  Anno  164.7. 

Reflections  on  the  Works  of 
STELLA. 

Stella  had  a  fine  Genius,  his  Produdions 
came  eafie  out  of  his  Hands,  and  he  treated, 
A  a  X  with 
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with  a  like  facility,  all  forts  of  Subjeflsi  His 
Talent  was  rather  Gaj  than  Terrible,  his  Inventi- 
on was  Noble,  his  ExpreJJIons  moderate,  his  At- 
titudes  Eafy  and  Natural,  his  Diffofition  fomewhac 
Cold,  but  the  whole- together  agreeable.    He  ac- 
quired a  %ooAGout  of  Dejtgn  by  his  long  ftay  in  Italy 
and  by  his  eagernefs  to  Learn  became  Correft 
in  his  Outlines.    His  application  to  Work,  made 
it  eafy  to  him.    His  Colouringis  not  well  digeft- 
ed,  his  Local  Colours  not  enough  chairadlcris^d, 
and  his  Carnations  have  too  much  Vermillion  in 
them,  ai\d  are  commonly  the  fame.    Heat  laft 
degenerated  into  what  we  call  Manner,  and  very 
feldom  confulred  Nature.    Take  him,  with  all 
his  good  and  bad  Qualiries,  as  a  Painter,  the  firft^ 
weigh  down  the  laft.    He  had  certainly  Merir^ 
and  had  he  ftudy'd  the  Venetian  Manner  more^ 
his  own  had  been  more  valuable. 

MJBTIN  de  CHJ^MO  IS^ 

Sieur  de  Laure^  procur'd  fo  many  advantages 
for  the  French  Painting,  that  ^twou'd  be  Ingrati- 
tude not  to  make  mention  of  hinyn  thisAccount; 
of  the  French  Painters.  He  lQV*d  the  Arts  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting  fo  palTionately,  that  he 
became  a  great  Mafter  of  the  Theory  of  both  of 
them,  and  cou'd  perform,  In  the  one  and  the 
other,  with  facility,  to  the  faiisfafilion  of  the  beft 
Judges  of  his  time.  He  was  neither  Painter  nor 
Sculptor  by  Profelfion.  The  pleafure  his  Genius 
took  in  Exerciling  it  felf,  was  the  only  motive  he 
had  to  handle  fometimes  the  Pencil  and  fome- 
times  the  Chizel.  He  had  fuch  an  Idea  of  Paint- 
ing,  that  he  cou'd  not  endure  to  fee  able  Paint- 
ers oppreft  by  the  hard  ufage  of  fome  Head  Ma- 
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flers,  and  often  took  them  from  their  Oppreflbrs 
that  they  might^with  more  freedom.Exercife  thole 
Arts,  that  are  of  all  others  the  moft  free.  He 
fhew'd  them  the  Noblenefs  of  their  Proftflion, 
and  employed  all  his  Credit  to  deliver  the  Ait  of 
Painting  out  of  the  languifliing  condition,  to 
which  it  wasreducM  by  the  evil  praflicesof  fome 
Mafters,  who  had  render'd  it  as  fcandalous  as 
a  Common  Trade  j  but  Monficur  de  Cbarmois  did 
his  utmoft  to  reftore  it  to  its  place  among  tlic 
Liberal  Arts.  Heaffembled  the  moft  skilful  of 
the  Profeflion,  form'd  a  Society ,  of  whom  the 
twelve  Eldeft  Painters  were  to  be  the  Governours, 
and  himfelf  the  Dkcihr. 

Thus  he  laid  the  Foundatim  of  the  Famous 
cademy  of  Fahniftg,  which  the  King  afterwards 
form'd  into  a  Corporation,  gave  them  feveral 
Privileges,  allow'd  them  a  place  to  meet  in  in 
his  Palace  j  made  Officers,  fettled  Profeflbrs,  and 
aiTign'd  Penfions  to  the  moft  confiderable  of  that 
Body,  to  encourage  chem  in  their  Perfoijmances, 
and  to  reward  the  Merit  of  fuch  as  were  worthy 
the  Royal  Bounty. 

De  Charmois  Was  Secretary  to  the  Marefchal  de 
Schomberg^  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Swifs 
Guards  j  and  tho'  the  Duties  of  his  Employmeiit 
took  up  moft  of  his  time,  yet  he  found,  fome  lei - 
fure  hours  to  divert  himfelf  with  Painting.  I 
can't  tell  pofitively  when  he  vyas  born,  when  he 
dy'd,  or  when  he  was  DireBor  of  Academy  ; 
but  *tis  certain  he  behav'd  himfelf  in  that  Office, 
with  a  Prudence  anfwerable  to  his  Zeal  and  his 
Merit, 
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BUS  TJCHE  U  SU.BU  0^, 

Born  at  Tarls  in  the  Year  i6ij.  was  VouetsDi{-' 
c'lple,  and  had  fo  grcar  a  Talent  for  Painting, 
that  he  wanted  n  >rhi  »g  bat  to  have  been  bred 
up  in  abetter  School  than  his  Matters,  to  render 
him  an  accompli fl.'d  Painter.  He  invented  with 
eafe>  and  bis  Execution  was  always  worthy  his 
Depgns.'  He  was  ingenious,  difcreerv  and  deli- 
cate in  the  Choice  of  his  Objndls.  He  imitated 
the  Antique  Gufio  in  his  Dcjigns'^  but  aiming  to 
appear  always  delicate  ,  his  proportions  are 
fometimes  too  tender,  and  his  Figures  of  an 
immoderate  length.  His  Attitudes  are  fimple 
and  noble,  his  Expreffions  fine,  fingular,  and  ve- 
ry well  adapted  to  the  Subject.  His  Draperies 
are  fee  after  the  Cout  of  Raphael's  iaft  Works. 
In  his  Folds  he  obferv'd  the  Order  of  the  Jn- 
tique,  and  generally  made  ufe  of  the  (ame  Stuffs 
the  Ancients  us'd. 

His  Colouring  is  compos'd  of  general  Tints^ 
without  Choice  or  Study.  He  took  fo  little  care 
to  leave  off  Voueis  Manner  in  his  Colours^  that  one 
wou'd  think  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  bad,  nor 
that  the  i^zix.  of  Colouring  Was  of  fuch  importance 
in  his  Art,  as  indeed  it  is ;  or  perhaps  he  put  off 
his  further  inquiries  about  it  tofome  other  Time. 
He  contented  himfelf  with  a  received  Cuftom 
in  the  choice  of  his  Colours^  which  all  the  Pain- 
ters in  Parus  except  Blanchart^  followed  impli* 
citely.  Whatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Local  Colours^  not  the  Claro  Of  euro 'y 
but  he  wasfo  much  a  Matter  of  the  other  parts 
of  Painting,  that  ther?  was  a  great  likelihood 
of  his  throwing  off  Fouet's  Manner  entirely  had 
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he  liv'd  longer,  and  had  once  relifh'd  that  of  the 
Venetian  School^  which  he  WOU*d  certainly  have 
imitated  in  his  Colourings  as  he  imitated  the  ^an-^ 
ner  of  the  Roman  School  in  his  De(igning  \ 

For  immediately  after  VouetH  Deaths  he  per- 
ceived his  Made r  had  led  him  out  of  the  Way, 
and  by  confidering  the  Antiquitiei  that  are  in 
France^  and  by  the  fight  of  the  Dejigns  znAPrints 
of  the  beft  Italian  Mafiers^  particularly  Raphael% 
he  contra6led  a  more  refin'd  Stile^  and  fhewM 
that  the  rare  Pieces  of  the  Antique  which  are  ia 
France^  are  fufficient  to  give  a  Painter  a  good 
Tafis  without  going  to  Italy  for  if,  provided  the 
Painter  is  born  wiih  a  happy  Genius  for  his  Pro* 
fejffion,  Le  Sueur  s  Works  are  a  proof  of  this  Pofi- 
.tion,  among  others  his  Life  of  St.  Bruno^  which 
is  in  the  Cloyftcr  of  the  Carthujians  Monaflery  at 
Paris,'  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  moft  confide- 
rable  of  all  his  Performances,^  and  by  this,  as 
alfo  by  many  other  of  hisProduftioas,  one  may 
judge  that  le  Sueur  may,  with  reafon,  pretend  to 
a  Place  among  the  beft  Painters  of  hi§  Na- 
tion. 

LJU%_EN  de  U  HJEE 

Was  in  great  Reputation  in  his  Time,  and  the 
only  Painter  of  all  his  Countrymen,  who  did  not 
follow  Vouef  s  Manner.  His  own  was  not  much 
better.  His  Gufio  was  as  bad,  but  *cwas  more 
Study'd,  ^  more  Finifh'd,  and  more  Natural  j 
however  'twas  always  infipid.  His  Landskip 
are  more  valu'd  than  his  Figure.  Hp  finifh'd 
them  to  a  nicety,  arid.  Painted  them  very  pro- 
perly. He  was  fo  in  Love  with  the  Aierien  per- 
<beftive,  that  he  confounded  his  Dijlances  in  a 
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C/W,  according  to  the  method  he  had  learnt  of 
Vefargues.  He  did  the  fame  in  his  Figures,  as 
wdl  as  in  his  Diftances,  for  exccptihg  ihofe  that 
are  on  the  firft  Lines  all  the  reft  are  loft  in  a 
Mift  in  proportion  to  their  diftance.  His  Son ' 
left  the  Profeffion  of  Paint hig  to  follow  the 
Matbematicksy  to  which  his  Genius  inclin'd  him, 
aft^  became  one  of  the  moft  skilful  Mather 
maticians  of  our  time. 

MICHAEL  DO%_lGNy\ 

Born  at  St.  ^^intin  in  PicarJj^  was  Dif- 
ciple  and  Son-in  law.  He  followed  his  Father-^ 
in-hy^/^s  Manner  VQiy  Servilely.  He  EtcJo'd  moft 
of  his  Works,  and  preferv'd  the  true  Character 
of  their  Author,  He  dy*d  Piofeflbr  of  the  Aca* 
demy  in  the  year  1665,  at  forty  eight  years 
old. 

CBA%^LES    JLFONSE  du^ 

Was  born  in  the  year  161 1.  His  Father  was 
a  Famous  Apothecary  in  Paris,  who  bred  him  up 
a  Scholar,  intending  to  make  a  Phyfician  of  him. 
In  the  firft  two  or  three  years  of  his  Studies  at 
the  Colledge,  his  Father  had  hopes  by  the  pro- 
grefs  he  made  in  Learning,  that  he  wou'd  an- 
fwer  his  ExpeSlations,  but  fo  foon  as  he  got  up 
into  the  Upper  Forms,  and  began  to  relifli  Poe^ 
try,  his  Genius  that  way  fhew*d  itfelf,  and  he 
carry*d  away  the  Prize  from  all  his  Competitors 
of  his  ftanding.  His  Inclination  grew  ftronger 
the  more  he  exercised  himfelf  in  it  5  and  'twas 

thought 
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ihought  by  his  beginning,  he  wou'd  in  the 
end  make  one  of  the  greaieft  Poets  of  his  Ag^  j 
but  his  Love  of  Painting  being  equal  to  that  of 
Poetry,  it  divided,  and  coniequently  weakened 
his  Talent. 

Ac  laft  there  were  no  more  thoughts  of  his 
being  a  Dofilor,  he  declaf  d  openly  for  Paintings 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  he  met  with 
from  his  Parents,  who  omitted  no  fort  of  ufege 
which  they  thought  wou'd  oblige  him  to  turn- 
his  Studies  another  way.  They  had  a  mean  Idea 
of  Painting,  looking  upon  it  as  a  pitiful  Trade, 
and  not  as  the  moft  noble  of  all  Arts. 

The  more  he  was  opposed  in  his  Inclination, 
the  more  eager  he  was  to  be  a  Painter,  and 
without  lofing  any  time  in  deliberating  what 
to  do,  he  gave  himfelf  over  entirely  to  the  foi- 
licitations  of  his  Genius,  and  fell  to  ftudying  the 
Art.    He  was  about  twenty  years  old  when  he 
began  to  Dejign,  which  he  learn'd  of  Perriermdi 
Vouet :  But  he  had  fcarce  been  f  wo  years  a  Scho- 
lar to  both  of  them,  before  he  went  to  Italy,  An^ 
no  1634,  Mignard  coming  thither  in  the  follow, 
ing  year,  they  contradled  an  intimate  Friend- 
fhip,  which  lafted  as  long  as  they  liv'd.  When 
du  Frejnoy  came  firft  to  Rome,  he  C0U*d  not  get 
his  Bread  ^    his  Parents,  whofe  advice  in  tht 
choice  of  his  Profeffion  he  had  defpis'd,  wou'd 
not  fupply  him,  and  what  Money  he  carry'd  out 
with  him  was  foon  fpent.   Thus  having  neither 
Friends  nor  Acquaintance,  he  was  reduced  fo 
low,  that  he  was  fore'd  to  live  upon  Bread  and 
Cheefe  :  However,  he  bore  all  v^th  patience, 
comforting  himfelf  with  the  Opportunuies  he 
had  of  improving  in  the  ftudy  of  Painting^which 
he  continued  with  Ardour,  till  Mgnard  came^ 
and  then  he  far  d  better.  His 
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His  Soul  was  not  fatisfy'd  with  common  know- 
ledge, he  wou'dgo  to  the  root  of  his  Arr^  and  ex- 
tradt  all  the  Quinceflfence  out  of  ir.  He  ftudy'd 
Haphael  and  the  Antique  with  application,  and 
every  Night  he  defign'd  in  the  Academics  with 
extraordinary  alFiduity.  According  as  he  made 
difcoveries  in  his  Art,  he  wrote  Refledtions  up- 
on them  in  Latin  Verfe.  One  light  led  him  to 
another,  and  by  degrees,  he  acquired  the  Know- 
ledge of  all  things  necelfary  to  his  Profeffion  :  He 
then  form*d  the  defign  of  writing  his  P(?ew- when 
he  had  done  it  with  equal  care  and  fucccfs,  he 
communicated  it  to  the  beft  Judges,  from  whom 
he  expelled  either  Information  or  Approbation. 

He  had  ^  particular  love  for  Tttian\  Works, 
preferring  them  to  any  other  whatfover,  becaufe 
he  faid,  Titian  was  of  all  Painters  the  moji 
Terfe£l  Imitator  of  Nature.  He  copy'd  all  the  fine 
Pictures  that  were  in  Rome  with  incredible  Iii- 
duftry. 

.  He  underftood  the  Greek  and  L^tin  Poets  very 
well,  and  fpent  fo  much  time  in  reading  and 
converfing  with  the  Curious  about  his  Art^  that 
he  had  little  left  for  Painting.  Btfidts,  hefeem'd 
when  he  painted,  to  do  it  with  pain,  which 
might  proceed  either  from  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Theory  w^hich  reftrain'd  his  hand,  or 
from  his  having  never  learn'd  of  any  one  how  to 
handJe  his  Pencil.  By  this  means  he  was  very 
flow  in  his  Produ£lions.  Whatever  was  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it,  he  did  very  little  in  the  practical 
part  of  Painting.  Having  ftudy'd  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  aritt  Wis  Gufiom  Architeilure  being  ex- 
cellent, he  painted  the  remainders  of  the  old 
Roman  Architefture  that  are  in  and  about  Rome. 
He  fold  his  P/^Z/^r.-i  for  fubliftance;.  or  rather  gave 
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them  away  for  little  or  nothing.  All  his  Works 
don't  exceed  fifty  Pieces,  bcfides  fome  Landskips^ 
which  he  drew  for  private  Pcrfons,  and  his  Co-- 
pies  after  Titian. 

Of  all  his  Performances,  that  which  he  valu'd 
moft,  was  his  Toem  ufon  Tainting.  He  was  very 
defirous  to  have  it  Printed,  but  knowing  *twou*d 
be  to  nopurpofe  to  do  it  without  publifhihg  a 
French  Verfion  with  it,  and  being  himfelf  incapa- 
citated to  tranflate  it,  by  his  long  abfence  out 
of  France,  by  which  he  had  almoft  forgot  his  Na- 
tive Tongue,  he  put  off  his  Impreflion  to  a  bet- 
ter opportunity. 

At  laft  I  Tranflated  it  into  French  at  his  Re- 
queft,  and  to  his  Liking.  He  intended  to  write 
Notes  upon  it,  to  illuftrate  his  Thoughts,  but  he 
was  prevented  by  a  Paralyfis,  of  which  he  dy*d 
at  a  houfe  of  one  of  his  Brothers,  four  Leagues 
from  Varis,  Anno  166^.  in  the  fifty  fourth  year 
of  his  Age. 

*  From  this  French  Verfion  Mr.  Dry  den  Tranfia^ 
ted  Frefnoy'j  Toem,  as  is  ^ery  plain  by  the  Galli- 
cifms  in  his  own,  which  that  great  Mafter  of  the 
Englifli  Tongue  v^oud  not  ha've  been  guilty  of,  had 
he  not  been  fore  d  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  Tranjlating 
a  Treatife  written  upon  an  Art,  which  he  profejjes 
he  knew  little  of.  He  was  obli^d  to  follow  the  Au-^ 
thor  Literally,  for  fear  if  he  loji  fight  of  him  never 
fo  little,  he  Jhoud  mifs  his  way,  and  what  were  Rea- 
fons  for  that  Immortal  Poet  to  make  fo  faithful  a 
Verfion,  to  be  fure  were  much  more  fo  for  us,  who,  befides 
that,  we  were  as  much  grangers  to  the  Terms  of  Art^ 
as  he  wax,  wanted  his  Copia  Verbof  um,  and  his 
Shining  Floijuence  to  adorn  the  SubjeSl.  But  this 
we  mujt  fay  for  our  f elves,  that  our  CarCy  as  became 
to  do  well  was  greater,  tho  qur  natural  and 
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^fuird  helps  VJere  Ufs,  The  Aufhor  of  this  Treat ife 
Tranflated  Monfitwr  du  Frefnoy'j  De  Arte  Gra- 
phica^  and  wrote  the  levies  upon  it  in  French,  hut 
pot  thinking  that  Treatife  fuffici^nt  to  inform  the 
Curiom  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  Art^  he 
wrote  this  Diflerration  thirty  Tears  afterwards^  and 
0dded  the  Lives  of  the  Painters  to  it.  From  his 
Judgment^  and  the  Excellence  of  his  Treatife  on 
Tainting^  we  were  convinced  that  there  was  feme- 
thing  wanting  in  Monjieur  Du  Frefnoy  V,  whofe  Me- 
rit no  man  knew  better  than  Mon/leur  de  Piles,  and 
for  the  fatisfallion  of  all  Lovers  of  the  Arty  we  re- 
folvd  to  render  it  into  Englifli 

ReflecTtions  on  the  Works  of 
Monfieqr  du  F^ESNOY. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  du  Frefnoy^ 
was  his  Friend  and  Confident,  and  he  permitred 
me  to  fee  him  Paint,  a  favour  he  feldom  did 
any  body,  becaufe  he  topk  a  great  deal  of  pains 
in  his  Painting.  His  Mind  was  fo  full  of - 
Knowledge  of  all  forts  of  Learning,  and  his  Me- 
mory fo  great,  furnifhing  him  with  matter  of 
ail  kinds,  whenever  he  wanted  it  ,  that  his 
Converfation,  tho*  very  profitable,  was  too  much 
interrupted  by  Digrelfions,  by  which  means  he 
often  forgot  his  pringipal  Subjc6t.  This  was  oc» 
cafion  d,  as  fome  have  faid,  by  the  abundance 
of  his  Thoughts,  and  the  fire  of  his  Fancy,  As 
for  my  part  who  knew  him  familiarly,  and  had 
3p[^ade  obfervations  on  his  Judgment,  as  alio 
on  the  vivacity  of  his  Imagination,  I  corifefs  J 
always  thought  it  to  be  fine,  but  not  at  all  lively , 
on  the  contrary )  the  warmth  of  his  Fancy  war 
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very  temperate.  His  firft  thoughts  never  plcdsM 
him,  he  always  cdnfider*d  a  thing  twice,  and  di- 
gefted  it  in  his  mind  with  all  imaginable  appHca* 
tion,  that  he  might  embellifli  it  with  convenient 
Gracesy  and  thofe  Lights  that  he  acquired  by  his 
Learning. 

Purfuant  to  the  Principles  he  laid  down  in 
his  Poem,  he  endeavout*d  to  execute  his  thoughts. 
He  wnrk'd  very  flowly,  and  I  wifh  his  vivacity 
had  been  as  great  as  fome  imagined  it,  that  there 
might  have  been  more  Spirit  in  his  Pencil^  and 
that  his  Idea's  mighc  have  been  put  in  the  faireft 
Light. 

However,  by  the  Theory  of  his -^^rf,  he  reached 
the  end  he  aim'd  at>  and  'cis  to  be  vvonder*d 
that  the  fame  Theory  tliat  was  fufficient  to  make 
him  certain  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  Works,  had 
not  embolden'd  his  Hand:  All  that  can  be  faidto 
it  is,  that  gxc2ii  Speculatiin  Hands  in  need  of  great 
PraBice^  and  that  Monfitur  I>u  Frefno/syNsiSonly 
what  he  had  got  by  the  Performance  of  a  few 
Pieces. 

'Tis  eafy  to  perceive  he  endeavoured  to  imi* 
tare  the  Caracas  Gout  of  Dejtgn,  and  Titian^g 
Colourings  in  all  his  Works,  which  he  often  con- 
ftft  hinifeif.  There  never  was  any  French  Pain- 
ter who  came  fo  near  Titian  as  Frefnoy.  One  may 
fee  a  proof  of  it  in  the  Pi£lure  he  drew  at  Venice 
for  Marco  Paruta^  a  Noble  Venetian^  wherein  he  re« 
prefented  a  Madonna  in  a  Half  length,  and  alfo  in 
another  he  made  for  the  fame  Nobleman,  repre- 
fenting  a  Venus  lying  along.  What  he  has  painted 
in  France  is  of  the  fame  Gujtoy  chiefly  his  per-* 
fqrmance  at  Rinci  for  Monfieur  Bordier^  comp* 
troller  of  the  Finances^  which  is  efteem*d  the 
fineft  of  his  Produftions  by  the  beft  Judges.  But 

if 
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if  he  did  not  draw  Pidtures  enough  to  make  his 
Name  known  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe^  his  Poem 
upon  Painting  will  live  as  long  as  the  Art,  and 
his  Name  be  preferv'd  in  it,  while  the  World  has 
any  value  for  the  Profeflion. 

NICOLAS   M  I  G  tr  A  R  D 

Of  Trdyes  in  Champagne^  was  elder  Brother  to 
Fierre  Mignard^  furnam'd  the  Roman,  Tho'  his 
reputation  was  not  equal  to  Pierris,  yet  he  was 
Matter  of  fo  many  of  the  parts  of  Painting,  that 
he  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  the  or- 
dinary Painters.  Their  Father,  whofe  Name 
was  Pierre^  was  a  Soldier^,  and  ftay*d  twenty 
years  in  the  King*s  Service.  He  gave  his  two 
Sons  liberty  to  follow  the  Inclitiation  they  had 
to  Tainting.  Nicholas  learn'd  the  Principles  of 
the  Art,  of  the  beft  Painter  that  was  at  Troyes,  and 
ro  encreafe  his  knowledge,  went  to  ftudy  at  Fen^ 
tmnhUau  after  the  AnticjUe  Figures  that  were 
there,  and  after  Primaticcio's  Paintings :  But  fee- 
ing that  the  Fountain  of  all  the  Beauties  he  ftu- 
dy'd  was  in  half,  he  Traveird  thither.  Being  em- 
ployed at  Lyonsj  he  ftaid  there  fome  time,  tho' 
not  fo  long  as  at  Avignon,  where  he  fell  in  Love 
with  a  young  Woman,  whom  he  marry'd  when 
he  came  back  from  Italy,  on  which  account  he 
was  call'd  Mignard  of  Avignon.  He  ftaid  two 
years  at  Rome^  and  feveral  years  at  Avignon  with 
his  Father-in-law.  He  was  fent  for  to  Court  by 
the  King,  who  had  fome  knowledge  of  him 
while  he  was  at  Avignon,  when  he  went  to 
meet  the  Infanta  of  Sfam,  whom  he  marry'd 
Anno  i<$59» 


Mignard 
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Mgnard  arriving  at  Paris,  was  employed  by 
the  Court,  and  bv  private  Perfons,  about  divers 
Works,  in  which  he  fliew'd  his  Ability.  He 
drew  abundance  of  Tortraits  ^  neverthelefs  his 
Talent  was  more  for  Hi  ft  cry -V  aiming.  His  In- 
vention was  Ingenious,  and  he  delighted  in  treat- 
ing of  Poetical  Subjects :  However,  the  fire  of  his 
Imagij^ation  was  very  moderate^  for  which  he 
made  amends  by  great  Corred:nefs,  and  the 
nicetfofhis  Work.  His  extraordinary  applica- 
tion to  it  threw  him  into  a  Drop(ie,  of  which 
hedy'd,  Anno  i66S.  very  much  lamented  by  all 
that  knew  him ,  for  he  was  equally  a  Man  of 
Honour  and  a  Good  Painter.  He  was  RcBor  of 
the  Academy  when  he  dy'd,  and  that  whole  Body 
affifted  at  the  Solemnity  of  his  Funeral,  which 
was  performed  in  the  Church  of  the  Mendicant 
Fryars,  of  the  Order  of  Si.  Bernard^  where  he 
lies  bury'd, 

CLAUDE  VIGKOK^ 

Born  at  Totirs,  followed  at  firft  Michael-Angeh 
da  Caravaggio^  M^iV^ntx,  and  fome  of  his  Pi^ures 
in  that  kind  have  a  great  deal  of  Force  in  them. 
He  difpatch'd  his  Work  fo  faft,  that  he  did  an  in- 
finite number  of  Pieces.  To  go  thro'  with  his 
Bufinefs,  he  form'd  to  himfelf  a  more  Expediti- 
ous Manner  than  that  of  Michael- Angelo  da  Cara^ 
"vaggioy  but  it  was  not  fo  Strong  as  that  which  he 
us'd  in  imitation  of  Caravaggio.  His  Perfor- 
mances were  done  witheafe,  and  he  had  a  parti- 
cular way  of  ufing  his  Tints.  He  plac'd  them  on 
the  Canvas  without  mixing  them  on  his  Pallet, 
and  as  he  painted,  he  always  added  Colours,  not 
mingling  them  by  the  motion  of  his  Pencil,  as 
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•ther  Painters  do.  By  this  means  the  Superficies 
ot  his  Pidtures  are  very  rugged.  His  Manner^ 
which  is  purely  a  Manual  Vraclice,  iseafy  tobe 
known.  He  feldom  confulred  Nature,  or  the 
jintt<jue.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  either 
in  his  Invention  or  Exprelfion,  and  therefore  his 
Pieces  were  little  fought  after  by  the  Curious*, 
His  chief  Excellence  was  in  diftinguifhiisg  the 
Manner  of  feveral  Mafters^  and  in  fetcing  a  Price 
on  Pifitures.  He  dy*d  in  the  year  1670.  in  a 
good  old  Age. 

S  EB  AS  1 1 E  M  BOURDON 

Born  at  MontpelUer^  had  a  Geniusfo  fiery  that 
it  wou'd  not  let  him  refledl  fufficienily,  nor  ftudy 
the  Effential  Parts  of  his  Art  fo  much,  as  he  ought 
fo  have  done  to  render  him  perfect  in  it.  When 
he  was  in  Italy^  he  loft  his  time  by  Quarrels,  and 
one  of  them  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome^  before 
he  had  half  finifliM  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies. 
However,  his  Talent  was  eafy,  and  he  did  fo 
many  good  things  in  his  youth,  that  the  World 
had  conceived  great  hopes  of  his  being  a  Matter 
in  his  Riper  Years.  The  Fine  Arts  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  Civil  Wars  in  France^  he  Travell'd 
to  Swedeny  whither  he  was  tempted  to  go  by  the 
Reputation  Queen  Cbrifiina  had  for  Patronizing 
Learning  and  the  Arts,  but  her  Majefty  em- 
ploying him  only  to  draw  her  Tortrait^  he  did 
not  ftay  long  there.  The  warmth  of  his  Genius 
wou*d  not  let  him  live  Idle,  fo  he  returned  to 
France,  to  feek  for  Employment.  Tho'  he  did 
not  altogether  anfwer  the  Expefilation  of  the  Cu- 
rious,  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  Profeffion, 

yet 
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yet  he  kept  up  his  Charafter  by  extraordinary 
Compofitions,  and  by  the  livelinefs  of  his  Ex- 
preflions,  but  his  Genius  not  being  guided  by 
lolid  Judgment,  it  evaporated  often  into  extrava- 
gant Conceptions,  which,  tho*  they  might  for 
a  lif  tie  while  pleafe  the  Spedator  for  their  novel- 
ty and  oddntfs,  yet  when  he  began  to  examine 
Hhem,  he  foon  found  they  were  wild  and  un- 
reafonable.  He  fucceeded  better  in  his  Landskip 
than  in  his  Hifiory -Fainting  :  He  drew  the  former 
very  well  :  I  have  feen  divers  of  them,  that  arc 
the  beautiful  efFeds  of  his  Imagination,  and  the 
whimficalnds  of  them  renders  them  the  more 
agreeable,  becaufe  there  are  fome  very  extraor- 
dinary things  in  them,  which  he  ftudy'd  after 
Nature,  and  perform'd  with  a  ready  and  eafy 
Hand.    *Tis  true,  his  Sites  are  not  very  regular, 
tho'  they  are  not  very  Common,  neither  do  they 
always  agree  with  their  Plan.   His  Pieces  are 
feldom  finifh'd,  and  thofe  that  arc  moft  fo,  are 
not  always  the  moft  fine.    He  one  time  laid  a 
Wager  with  a  Friend  of  his,  that  he  wou*d 
Paint  Twelve  Heads  after  the  Life,  and  as  big  as 
the  Life,  in  one  day,  and  he  got  it.  Thefe  Heads 
are  not  the  worft  things  he  ever  did.    He  often 
made  the  ground  of  his  Canvas  to  ferve  for  Hair, 
not  by  leaving  it  uncovered,  but  by  working 
the  Colours  again  with  the  end  of  his  Pencil- 
Stick. 

He  did  a  vaft  dumber  of  Pidures.  His  moft 
confiderablc  Pieces  arc,  the  Gallery  of  Monfieur 
de  Bntonvilliers^  in  the  Ifle  of  JSlotre-Damcy  and 
The  Seven  Works  of  Mercy ^  Which  he  Etch'd  by 
himfelf.  That  which  is  moft  Efteem'd  of  all 
his  Performances,  is,  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
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TePer^  Drawn  by  him  for  the  May  *  for  the 
Church  of  Notre- Dame^\vh\ck 
is  kept  as  one  of  the  choiceft 
Rarities  in  that  Cathedral. 


*  J  Figure  which 
is  every  Tear  Painted 
for  the  Church  o/No- 
tre-Dame,  and  is 
typos'' d  on  the  ift  of 
May,/row  whence  "'tis 
caird  the  May. 


He  was  a  Calvini/f ,  however 


his  Morals  and  Manners  were 
good,  and  he  was  very  much 
valu'd  and  refpedcd  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  of  which  he  was  Recior.  He  was  at 
>york  for  the  King,  in  the  lower  Apartment  of 
the  T^/i//en>j  when  he  dy'd,  ^mo  i66z,  beinga- 
bout  fixiy  years  of  Age. 

SIMON  FRANCOIS, 

Born  at  Tours^  in  the  Year  i6p6.  In  his  youth 
he  was  very  Devout,  and  declared  for  a  Religious 
Life.  He  wou'd  fain  have  been  a  Capuchin^  but 
his  Friends  hindering  him,  he  fought  after  a 
Profeffion  that  might  alfift  him  in  raifmg  his  Soul 
to  the  Love  of  God,  and  by  chance  looking  on 
a  Picture  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity ^  with  which 
he  was  exrreamly  touched,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  draw  fome  Pieces,  whofe  effeft  on  the  Spe6la- 
tors  might  be  as  lively,  he  refolv'd  to  turn  Pain- 
ter. Thus  'twas  not  out  of  Inclination  that  he 
took  to  Painting,  but  a  Calk  which  had  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  in  it  5  for  his  Genius  was 
Cold  enough,  tho'  his  Senfe  was  otherwife  folid, 
and  fufficient  to  carry  him  thro'  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  to  Perfedlion  in  that  Art. 

We  dejire  the  Reader  to  believe^  where  he  meeti 
with  any  fuch  notable  Infiances  of  the  Bigotry  ani 
Ridicukufnefs  of  the  French  Tafijisy  when  they  hav£ 
finy  tiling  to  fay  of  their  Religion^  that  we  the  Iran^  i 

Jlators 
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^,ai or s  are  entirely  guUtUfs  of  the  jiathors  "m^akn^fi 
and  fciperflition.  -  , 

Francois  had  nd  Other  Mafiefs  to  teach  him  but 
the  good  Pidliucs  he  Copy*d.  He  at  firft  drew 
fomc  Portraits^  and  MonfiQUt  Betbune^  his  Pa- 
tron, going  Ambaffadour  to  Rome,  took  him 
with  him,  having  procured  a  Penfion  to  be  fet- 
tled on  him,  to  encourage  him  in  his  Studies. 
He  liv'd  in  Italy  till  the  year  1638.  and  in  hi$ 
return  homewards,  he  paft  thro*  Bologna;,  where 
he  contracted  a  Friend/hip  with  G^//5?(?,  who  drew 
his  Pidture. 

At  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  fo  Happy,  as  to 
be  the  fitft  Painter,  who  had  the  Honour  to 
draw  the  Pidlure  of  the  Dauphin,  of  whom  the 
C^ueen  was  juft  brought  to  Bed.  This  his  firft 
Performance  fucceededfo  well,  that  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  the  Minifters  who  were  fatisfied 
withir,  and  had  promised  to  protedl  liim,  wou'd 
accordingly  have  procured  him  fome  greater 
Employment,  and  have  made  his  Fortune  j  but 
falling  into  difgrace,  tho*  he  did  not  deferve  it, 
he  took  a  difguft  at  the  Court,  left  it,  and  re- 
folv'd  to  lead  a  retired  Life  more  conformable  to 
his  firft  hitentions. 

In  this  retirement  he  came  to  a  refolution  to 
Paint  only  fuch  things,  as  might  be  an  aififtance 
to  him  in  his  way  to  Heaven :  He  meant  Pieces  of 
Devotion,  in  which  he  empioy'd  himfelf  fo 
much,  that  the  reft  of  his  Life  was  a  perfect 
Pattern  of  Chriftian  Piety.  Among  all  the  Vir- 
tues which  he  liv'd  in  the  Exercife  of  his  Pati- 
ence was  moft  confpicuous,  for  being  eight  years 
together  troubled  with  the  Stone,  he  endi:ir'd 
that  terrible  Afflidlion  with  incredible  Con- 
*  ftaacy.   He  dy'd  in  the  Year  1 67 1 ,  and  the  Stone 

B  b  t  that 
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that  Was  taken  out  of  him  after  his  Death,  ; 
weigh'd  a  pound. 

There  are  none  of  his  Pidlures  in  the  Cabinets 
ot  the  Curious ;  there  are  fome  in  the  Churches 
in  Par^,  and  'tis  not  difficult  to  perceive  by  his 
Produdlions,  that  the  Author  was  more  Devout 
than  Skilful.  However  his  Skill  is  very  much 
to  be  Commended,  in  as  much  as  he  knew  how 
to  m^ke  ufe  of  his  Art  to  carry  him  to  Heaven, 
which  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  acquir- 
ing a  vain  Reputation. 

'T^  new  to  an  Englifh  Reader  to  hear^  that  Vain- 
ting  is  the  7vay  to  Salvation^  but  fuch  ts  the  Blind- 
nefs  and  Extrax/agaHee  of  the  Religion  of  our  Neigh* 
boUrs^  who  pretend  to  be  the  niofi  fen^ble  and  poliie 
Nation  in  the  Univerfe, 

horn  zt  J^ruJJels^  Anno  1 6 ot.  His  Parents  were 
of  mean  Defcent,  but  honeft.    In  his  Youth  he 
fliew'd  an  extraordinary  Inclination  to  Painting.  ; 
He  changed  his  Matters,  who  were  all  of  them 
OrdinaryPainters,feveral  times  y  at  laft  he  lighted  i 
on  Fouquierey  of  whom  he  learnt  Landskip.  As 
for  the  other  kinds  of  Painting,   he  ow'd  his 
Excellence  in  them  wholly  to  his  Afliduity  in 
Working,  and  the  defire  he  had  to  advance  him-  . 
felf  in  the  Knowledge  of  his  Profeflion. 

He  was  fo  eager  to  Learn,  that  he  fpar'd  no 
Pains  in  feeking  after  a  Perfon,  whofe  Leflbrts 
might  be  fatisfaftory  to  him,  but  finding  none 
whocou*d  teach  him  fo  much  as  he  wanted  to  be  * 
taught,  herefolv*d  that  Nature  only  ftiou*d  be  k 
his  Matter,  and  he  imiwtedher  afterwards  in  all  \i 

his  i 
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his  Performances  very  regularly,  but  his  Choice 
was  none  of  the  beft. 

At  nineteenYears  of  Age  he  thought  it  time  to 
Travel  into  Italy ^  intending  to  take  France  in  his 
way,  and  to  ftay  there  as  long  as  his  occafions  rc- 
quir'd.    When  he  came  to  Paru^  he  plac'd  him- 
felf  with  Meman^  an  Ordinary  Painter,  who, 
tho'  he  knew  little  of  the  matter,  had  moft  of 
the  Bufinefsofhis  Profeffion  at  that  Time.  He 
left  him  to  be  private  a  while,  and  follow  his 
Studies.    He   Iddg'd  in  the  College  of  Laony 
where  Toujfm  alfo  dwelt,  after  he  returned  out 
of  Italy  the  firft  Time.    Thefe  two  Painters 
meeting  together  there,  became  good  Friends, 
and  fo  continued.    One  Du  Chefne,  a  very  igno- 
rant Painter,  who  like  the  reft  of  the  Pretenders 
in  all  Jrts,  was  forward,  and  pufliing  in  his, 
had  by  his  Impudence  and  Intereft,  procured  to 
be  employed  about  the  Paintings  of  the  Palace  of 
Luxemburg.    This  Man  fet  VouJJin  and  de  Cham^ 
fagne  at  Work  under  him.  Pouffin  did  a  few  fmall 
Pieces  in  the  deling^  and  Champagne  drew  fqmc 
fmall  Pidtures  in  the  Queen's  Apartment. Her  Ma- 
jefty  lik'd  them  fo  well,  {[ntDaChefne  was  afraid 
he  wou*d  get  his  Employment  from  him  y  where- 
upon (ie  Champagne^  who  lov'd  Peace  and  Qijiet* 
nefs,  perceiving  ^;^C^^j»/s  Jealoufy,  to  cure  him 
of  it,  return'd  to  BruJJels^  to  take  his  leave  of  his 
Friends,  and  frojn  thence  he  refolv'd  to  go  thro' 
Germany  to  Italy.    He  was  fcarcegot  there,  when 
a  Letter  came  to  himfrom  the  Abbqt  of  Saint 
Amhroifcy  who  was  Surveyor  of  the  Buildings, 
-50  advife  him  of  Du  Cbefn/s  Death,and  to  invite 
him  to  return  to  Frat^ce,  which  he  did.    He  was 
prefently  made  Dire^or  of  the  Queen*s  Pointing, 
^od  fbs  gave  him  a  Penfion  of  Twelve  bun4red 

'     ■  ab  J       ■  ■ 
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Livrcs  a  year,  with  Lodgings  in  the  Palace  of 
Luxemburg,  Abour  thac  tiire  che  Queen  ordei'd 
him  CO  Work  at  the  Carmelites,  and  he  marry^d 
Dti  Chefne\  D^tughten    Being  a  great  Lover  of 
his  Bufinefs,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  it,  he 
went  thro^  all  with  Pleafure,  as  well  as  Labour, 
There  are  a  vaft  Number  of  his  Pieces  at  P^m, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    Among  other 
places  there  are  fome  Pictures  of  his  in  the  twq 
Monafteries  of  the  Carmelites^  in  the  Suburbs  of 
St.  Jaques^  in  la  Rue  Chapon^  at  the  Palais  Rojaly  in 
the  Chapter-Houfe  of  Notre- Dawe  ^tParis^  and 
in  feveral  Churches  in  that  City,  without  reck> 
oning  an  Infinity  of  Portraits^  which  be  drew, 
and  are  noted  for  their  Likenefs,  as  weJI  as  for 
their  being  finifh'd  to  a  great  degree.  Monfieuv 
Toncely  Cotmcellour  in  the  Court  of  Aids^  who  was 
one  of  his  particular  Friends,  dtfir'd  him,  one 
Smday^  10  draw  his  Daughter's  Pidure,  who  the  i 
Monday  following  v;as  lo  profefs  herftlf  a  Sifter 
of  the  Carmelites  mla  Rue  Chafon^  and  after  that  i 
day  fhe  was  not  to  be  fecn  by  any  Lay-Men  3  but  1 
Champagne  making  it  a  fcruplc  of  Confcience  on  \ 
account  of  the  day,  wou'd  not  touch  his  Pencil  i, 
on  the  Sunday,  whatever  his  Friend  faid  to  hini  I 
and  offtr'd  him  to  prevail  with  kim,  to  make  f 
her  Portrait ,  for  he  was  very  difmcerdled  as  well  |l 
as  a  good  Chi  iftian,  a  proof  of  which  I  fhall  give  \ 
in  the  following  relation.  | 
Cardinal  Rlchdieu  had  offered  to  make  his,  and  j 
his  FamilivS  Fortune,  in  cafe  he  wou'd  quit  thel 
Queen-  Mother-s  Service.D^  Champagne  always  re- j 
fus'd  to  defert  his  Miftrcfs,  and  the  Cardinal  com- 
liiend<^d  his  Fidelity,  and  valu  d  him  the  more,  the  j 
more  he  perfifted  in  his  Duty  to  the  Qaeen.  The  j 
Cardinal's  chief  Vaki  de  Chambre^  who  pro-j| 
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pos'd  his  enrring  inro  his  Emincncy's  Service, 
added,  that  whatever  he  defir'd,  the  Cardinal,  he 
was  fure,  wou'J  grant  him.  Champagne  reply*d, 
If  Monfeigneur  the  Cardinal  coud  make  me  a  better 
Painter^  the  only  thing  I  am  ambitious  of  it  woudbe 
[omething^  but  fince  that  "was  imfojjihle^  he  only  beggd 
the  Honour  of  the  continuance  of  his  Eminencies  good 
Graces.  The  Vakt  de  Chambre  told  the  Cardinal 
de  Champagne's  XnCv/cv.  which,  inftead  of  offend- 
ing him,  encreas'd  his  Efteem  of  this  Painter, 
who,  tho'  he  refus'd  to  enter  into  his  Service, 
did  not  however  refufe  to  Work  for  him.  A- 
mong  other  things,  he  drew  his  Picture  for  him 
at  feveral  fittings,  and  'tis  one  of  the  beft  Pieces 
he  ever  painted  in  his  Life. 

He  had  a  long  while  been  famous  in  his  Pro- 
feffion,  when  Le  Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy  : 
The  latter  as  well  by  means  of  his  ProteBorsy  who 
were  powerful  Peifons,  as  thro'  his  Ability,  foon 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  all  the  French  Painters 
and  Painti77gs^  and  was  made  Principal  Painter  to 
the  King,  champagne  fliewing  no  difguil  at  the 
Preference  which  was  given  Le  Brun  to  his  pre- 
judice. 

He  had  a  Son  and  two  Daughters  by  his  Wife, 
Two  ofthefe  Children  dying,  he  lov'd  rhe  fur- 
vivor,  a  Daughter,  with  the  more  tendernefs 
and  paflion.  He  permitted  her  to  follow  her  In- 
clination to  a  Religious  Life,  and  fhe  entred  her 
felf  in  the  Nunnery  at  Port-ReyaL  For  her  fake 
he  had  a  love  for  the  Convent ^  md  all  that  be- 
long*d  to  it  in  any  wife,  who,  going  under  the 
Name  of  janfenifis  in  thofe  days,  Champagne  was 
thought  to  favour  their  Opinions.  He  dy'd  in 
the  year  1674-  being  feventy  two  years  old.  He 
B  b  4  was 
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was  belov'd  by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a 
good  Painter  and  a  good  Man. 

Reflexions  on  the  Works  of  Ve 
CHJMTJGNE. 

As  greatadefire  as  Chawpagneh^d  in  his  youth 
to  attain  to  pcrfedlion  in  the  Art  of  Pain- 
ting,  there  appears  no  Elevation  in  his  Perfor- 
mances 3  however  he  did  abundance  of  Pieces , 
and  had  a/^c/7/V;^  of  Invention  ^  but  his  Genius  was 
coldy  and  hisGo«^  in  a  great  meafure  Flemish 

He  apply'd  himfelf  always  to  Nature,  whom 
he  faithfully  Imitated.  He  did  not  know  how 
10  difpofe  of  his  Objefits,  fo  as  to  give  them  Life 
and  Motion.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  re- 
trenching thofe  things,  in  imitating  Nature,  that 
hinder  the  mellownefs,  lightncfs,  and  good  Gu(lo 
of  Painting;,  and  of  adding  that  which  makes  the 
Life  of  a  Picture.  AH  bis  knowledge  confifted 
in  a  fervile  Imitation,  in  the  performance  of 
which  he  neither  followed  his  Genius,  nor  the 
Rules  of  his  Art.  I  cannot  fee  by  his  Produ6li- 
ons,  that  he  penetrated  into  the  beft  Principles  of 
Tainting  j  nor,  excepting  his  Defgns,  which  are 
regular  enough,  that  there  js  zny  thing  pic^uant 
in  any  of  his  Pidurcs. 

I  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  confefs,!  have  feen 
fome  of  his  Local  Colours  that  have  been  very 
good,  fome  Heads  well  imitated,  and  the  Colour^ 
ing  very  ftrong ;  yet  they  were  ftillas  it  were  in 
an  immoveable  Pofture,  and  feem'd^as  infcnfi- 
ble  as  even  fome  living  Models  often  appear  to 
be. 


To 
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To  corrcfl  Nature  in  reprefeuting  her,  to  add 
to  her  all  the  Beauties  (he  is  fufcepcible  of,  to 
diftribute  the  Lights  and  Shadojvs  that  accompa- 
py  her,  advantagcoufly,  is  the  Work  of  a  perfcdt 
Tainter  j   and  of  a  good  one  to  imitate  her,  as 
(he  prelents  herfelf  to  him  with  facility  tp  pre- 
lerve  a  Charafter  of  Truths  tho*  he  adorns  his 
Subjefl  only  with  the  Beauties  before  his  Eyes, 
without  penetrating  all  thofe  that  wou'd  agree 
with  it.   On  this  account  Champagne  deferv*d  the 
Reputation  that  he  liv'd  in,  the  rather,  becaufe 
he  had  a  good  method  in  Drawing  Landskips^ 
and  underftood  Perfpeftivc  very  well.   He  alfo 
finifh*d  his  Pifiturcs  to  a  nicety,  and  exercisM  the 
Office  of  Re£lor  pf  the  Royal  Academy  of  Tainting 
many  ye^rs. 

JEAN BAPtJSrEdc  CHAMP AGIJE, 

Was  Vhilifs  Nephew,  and  bom  alfo  at  Brujjds. 
He  was  bred  up  in  thc  Profeifion  of  Paintinghy 
his  Unkle.  They  liv'd  fo  lovingly  together,  and 
had  fuch  a  reciprocal  Efteem  one  for  the  other, 
?hai  the  Nephew  followed  the  Unkie's  Manner, 
iho*  there  was  not  fo  much  Force  and  Likenefs 
in  his  Pidlures,  as  in  Piilifs.  As  for  other 
things,  their  Sentiments  were  the  fame,  both  as 
to  their  Art  and  their  Morals.  Jean  Baptifie  Tra* 
veird  to  haly,  where  he  ftaid  but  fifteen  Months, 
and  while  he  was  there,  he  did  not  mend  his 
Qufio,  keeping  always  to  that  which  he  learnt  of 
his  Uncle.  He  dy*d  Profeffor  of  the  Academy, 
in  the  year  i  ^88.  the  forty  third  of  his  Age, 
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NICOLJS  LOI(^ 

Of  Pam,  v/as  the  Son  of  a  skilful  Goldfmkh^ 
He  wanted  neither  Genius  to  Invent,  nor  Fire 
to  Perform,  tho'  there  is  nothing  in  either  of 
thefe  Qualities,  that  may  not  be  found^n  an  Or- 
dinary Painter.  There  was  no  delicacy  nor  ele- 
vation in  his  Thoughts.  He  had  a  good  Guft  in 
Dejtgning.  His  Pi^ures  were  drawn  with  faci- 
lity, and  his  Performances  clean  j  yet  he  did  not 
give  himfelf  time  to  digeft  his  Thoughts.  As 
faft  as  any  thing  came  into  his  Head,  he  exe* 
cuied  it  immediately,  fometimes  while  he  was 
Talking.  He  had  acquired  fuch  a  Habitude^  and 
bad  fuch  a  happy  Memory,  that  what  he  had 
feen  in  Italy^  was  always  ferviceable  to  him.  He 
undertook  alike  all  forts  of  Subjefls,  ^nd  drew 
Figures^  Landskifs^  ArchiteBure  and  Ornaments  with 
equal  Succefs.  There  are  abundance  of  Pictures 
of  his  Drawings  both  Publick  and  Private  at  Fa- 
ns. He  Painted  feveral  Galleries  and  Apart* 
ments,  and  among  the  reft,  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuilleries  was  in  part  Painted  by  him.  He  dy*d 
Amo  1679,  in  the  fifty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age, 
being  then  ProfefTor  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing. 

CHA<^LES  le  ^%UN 

Of  Parisy  v/zs  born  with  all  the  difpofitions 
neceffary  to  render  him  a  Great  Painter.  He 
made  ufe  of  his  J^?/^»f,  as  foon  as  he  cou'd  make 
ufe  of  his  Reafon.  He  Cultivated  it  by  continu- 
al Study  and  Fortune,  who  never  left  him,  as 
well  as  Merit,  put  him  in  the  way  to  fliew  it  to 

advafi- 
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advantage.  He  was  the  Son  of  an  Oidinary 
Sculftor^  who  liv'd  in  the  Tlace  Maubert.  Thi$ 
Sculptor  was  employ'd  about  fomething  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hotel  Seguier.  He  ufed  to  carry 
his  Son  with  him  thither»  and  to  make  him  Copy 
fome  Defigns  after  him.  Monfieur  the  Chancellor 
walking  in  the  Garden  one  day,  faw  the  young 
Man  Dejigmng.znd  took  notice  that  he  did  it  with 
Eafe  and  Application  for  one  of  his  Years,  from 
whence  he  concluded  'iwas  the  efledl  of  no  Com- 
mon Genius.  He  was  pleas'd  with  the  Lad% 
Phyfiognomy,  and-  liking  his  good  Inclination 
to  the  Art  of  Tainting,  bid  him  bring  him  his 
Defigns  from  Time  to  Time  as  he  drew  them, 
which  he  did,  and  the  Chancellor  afterwards 
took  care  to  advance  him,  fupplying  him  with 
Money,  to  encourage  him  in  ihe  profccution  of 
his  Studies. 

The  young  Man  animated  by  Movfieur  ch  Se- 

fuiers  Favour,made  fo  wonderful  a  progrefs  in  his 
/rofeffion,  xh^a  the  Chancellori'ccommcr)di:d  him 
to  FcuetyV^ho  was  then  Painting  the  Library  of  the 
Hotel  Seguier,  and  was  lookt  upon  by  all  the 
French  Painters,  as  the  Raphael  of  France. 

Le  Brun  at  fifteen  years  old,  drew  two  Pi6tures 
which  furpriz'd  the  Painters  of  thole  Times.  The 
firft  was  the  Portrait  of  his  Grand  father,  and 
the  other  reprefented  Hercules  knocking  dov^n 
Diomedes'i  Horfes.  Monjieur  the  Chancellor  Seguier 
fome  time  after  perceiving  by  Le  Bran's  eagernefs 
to  learn,  and  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  his 
Art,  that  he  was  fit  to  Travel  to  Italy^  fenr  him 
thither,  Anno  1639,  and  maintained  him  there 
three  Years,  allowing  him  a  large  Penfion.  While 
Le  Brun  was  at  Rame^  he  perfefted  himfelf  in  the 
JECnowkdge  of  thofe  Paits  of  his  Art,  that  got 

him 
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him  univerfal  Reputation,  The  young  Pain^ 
tersy  who  return  from  Rowe^  in  their  way  home 
to  the  other  parts  of  Europe^  generally  ftqp  at 
Venice^  to  learn  at  leaft  a  Tin£lure  of  ColoHring^ 
but  LeBrun  had  not  that  Curidfity. 

The  firft  Piflure  he  drew  when  he  came  back 
to  France^  was  the  Braz»en  Serpent^  which  is  in 
the  Conwnt  of  the  Monks  of  Picpus,  He  afterwards 
ijid  fevcral  other  Pieces  for  Monfiinr  the  Chancellor^ 
his  Proteiftor. 

When  he  comparM  his  own  Works  with  thofe 
of  his  Contemporary  Painters  in  France^  he  knew 
what  a  value  to  put  upon  himfelf,  and  the  defire 
he  had  to  make  himfelf  known,  put  him  upon 
foUiciting  to  have  the  Drawing  of  thofe  Pieces, 
that  were  to  be  exposed  to  publick  View.  To 
\h\s  tn^htdrew  thePidlure  for  the  May^  for  the 
Church  of  Notr€''Da?9Je,  two  years  fuccefTively. 
The  firft  year  he  Painted  the  Martyrdom  of  Sr.  Pe- 
ter, and  fhe  fecond  that  of  Sr.  Stephen.  Le 
Sueury  of  whom  we  have  fpoken,  was  the  only 
Painter,  who  dilputcd  the  fupcriority  in  his  Art 
with  him  j  but  whether  it  was  that  Le  Bmn  was 
thought  more  skilful  than  Le  Sueur^  or  that  his 
Manner  was  more  in  vogue  j  or  elfe  that  his 
Friends  were  more  numerous,  or  more  Potent, 
he  always  had  the  advantiige  of  his  Competitor 
in  opportunities  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  Grand 
Compofitions. 

Monfieur  De  Lamherr's  Gallery  in  the  Ifle  of 
Norre-Darne^  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpiriusy 
fettled  his  Reputation  on  fo  foHd  a  Bafis,  chat 
Monfieur  Foucquer^  who  was  then  Surinrendanr  of 
the  Finances,  employed  him  to  Pairtit  his  fine 
Houfe  of  Faux  le  ricome.  Le  Brrtn  has  fliewn 
there  the  greacnefs  of  his  G^2/i«i,  and  the  depth 
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df  his  Knowlege,  efpccially  in  the  Apartment 
caird  the  Chamber  of  the  Mufes.[OhG  of  the  Cdlingi 
in  that  Houfe  isefteem'd  the  beft  piece  he  evcf 
did. 

Monfieur  Foucejuet,  to  engage  him  wholly  in 
his  Service,  allowed  him  a  Penfion  of  Twelve 
Thoufand  Livres  a  Year,  and  paid  him,  befides, 
for  his  Performances.  After  MonfiQm  Foucquet^i 
Imprifonment,  the  King,  who  refolv'd  to  have 
the  ^rts  Flourifh  in  his  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
Sciences,  caft  Iiis  Eyes  on  Le  Brun,  Ennobled  him. 
Honour  d  him  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael zndi 
made  him  his  principal  Painter. 

In  this  Poft  he  gave  ftill  greater  demonftratiofis 
of  his  Merit  to  his  Majefty,  than  ever  he  had 
done  before.  Monfieur  Colbert^  Minifter  of  State, 
and  Surmtendant  of  the  Royal  Buildings^  valued 
him  as  the  bcft  Painter  in  the  World.  Le  Brun 
laid  the  Projcdl  of  Confirming  the  Foundation 
of  the  Academy  of  Tainting^  by  his  Majefty's  Au- 
thority. He  prefented  k  to  Monfieur  Colbert^ 
and  Colbert  proposed  it  to  the  King,  not  only  to 
confirm  it,  ©ut  to  render  it  more  liluftrious  than 
any  of  that  kind  ever  was.  The  Revenues  of 
the  Academy  were  enlarged,  new  Statures  were 
made,  and  that  Body  was  to  confift  of  a  Pro- 
testor, a  Vice-Protc^or,  a  Diredlor,  a  Chancel- 
lor, four  Refilors,  fourteen  Profeflbrs,  of  whom 
one  was  to  be  for  Anatomy,  and  another  for  the 
Mathematics.  There  were  alfo  to  be  Affiftants  to 
the  Re^ors  and  the  Profeflbrs,  feveral  CoaaceJlors, 
a  Secretary,  and  iwo  Serjeants. 

He  drew  up  another  Project:  for  an  Academy 
at  Rome^  to  be  founded  by  the  King,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  French  Students,  who  Travel  thither,  in 
which  there  was  a  Dircilor  to  be  maintained, 

to 
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io  take  charge  of  the  Tenfioners  whom  the 
King  was  to  fend  from  lime  to  time,  to  ftudy 
at  Romcy  and  who,  by  their  Education  there, 
might  be  made  capable  of  ferving  his  Majefty  in 
his  Vaintings^  Sculptures  and  Buildings, 

Le  Brun  was  very  ;?ealous  to  advance  tht  Fine  Arts 
in  France.    In  this  he  feconded  the  King's  good 
Intentions,  who  cnrruftcd  Monfieur  Colbert  with 
the  Execution  of  \m  Orders.   .That  Minifter  did 
nothing  without  confulting  Le  Brun^  and  this 
Painter  not  only  lUKlertook  the  Charge  of  taking 
Gare  of  the  Performances  of  things  in  general, 
but  alfo,  was  very  careful  about  his  own  in 
particular,  finilhing  his  Pictures  with  the  greateft 
Induftry,  and  informing  himfelf  exactly  of  every 
thing  that  related  to  his  Art,  either  by  reading 
good  Authors,  or  confulting  Men  of  Learning. 

His  Works  at  Sceaux,  and  infcveral  Houlesiri 
Paris^  fpread  his  i^ame  all  over  Europe  y  but  efpe- 
cially  what  he  did  for  the  King,  the  moftconfi- 
derableof  which  are  his  large  PiSures,  containing 
the  Hijlory  (?/ Alexander  tin  Great^  in  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Gallery  of  VerfaiUes^  and  the  great  Stair- 
Cafe  there. 

When  the  King  made  Le  Brun  his  principal  Pain^ 
ievy  he  gave  him  alfo  the  DireSlion  of  the  Manu-* 
faBures  at  the  Gobelins^  which  he  minded  with 
fuch  application,'  that  there  was  nothing  done 
there,  that  was  nor  after  his  Deftgns.  He  dy'd 
in  the  Year  1^90.  in  his  Lodgings  at  the  Gobelins. 
His  Tomb  is  in  a  Qhapel  he  purchased  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet^  where  hi^. 
Widow  eredled  a  magnificent  Maufoleum  for 
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Reflexions  on  the  Works  of 
CHJRLE  S  le  B  N. 

The  taciiity  with  which  l^e  Brun  followed  his 
Studies  at R^?7?;^, and  advanced  himfelf  in  thcKnow- 
ledge  of  his  Art  ^  as  alfothe  firft  Pi6lurcs  he  drew 
after  his  return,  gave  the  World  a  great  opinion 
of  his  Jhility  :  Neither  were  they  deceived  in 
their  expefilations J  and  as  the  Fig-tree  produces 
Fruit,  without  bringing  forth  Flowers  firft,  fo 
he  was  ripe,  almoftas  foonashe  was  green,  and 
his  firft  Pieces  w^ere  perfect,  tho'  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  as  thofe  that  he  drew  afterwards. 
Every  thing  that  came  out  of  his  Hands  was  Ma- 
fteriy,  infomuch,  that  one  may  in  fome  me^ure 
fay  of  him,  that  the  Progrefs  he  made  in  his 
Art,  was  not  to  learn  it,  lince  he  knew  it  already, 
but  to  render  him  one  of  the  greateft  Painters  of 
his  Age. 

He  had  a  fine  Genius^  his  Senfe  was  Penetra^ 
ting  and  Solid,  and  his  Invention  Eafy,  tho"*  with 
fefledion.  He  never  admitted  any  thing  intoi 
the  Compofition  of  his  Pifilures, without  confidedng 
well  of  it  before.  He  confulted  Books  and  Men 
of  Learning,  that  he  miglit  omit  nothing,  which 
was  convenient  for  him  to  introduce  into  hisPicce. 
His  Expreffions  were  Ingenious,  and  there  was 
nothing  outrageous  in  his  Fire.  Upon  the  fight 
of  his  firft  produdlions  one  wouVl  have  thought 
he  wou'd  have  had  a  pifticular  Talent  for  Toft 
and  tender  Subjedls.  He  drew  moftly  Pieces  of 
Devotion  in  his  younger  days,  and  had  no  op- 
portunity to  fliew  the  Grandeur  of  his  Genim; 
bnr  in  bis  future  Pr^intin'gs  he  madt  it  apf^ear  that 
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his  Talentr  was  Univerfal  j  that  he  cou*d  excel 
alike  in  the  ferious  Manner  as  well  as  in  the  gay, 
in  the  terrible,  as  well  as  in  the  Tender, 

He  treated  of  Allegorical  Subjedls  with  ai  great 
deal  of  fancy,  but  inftead  of  taking  his  Stories 
from  the  Fable^  as  is  generally  done,  he  invented 
them  all  himfelf:  However,  by  this  Method,  his 
Pidlures  were  like  fo  many  ^ni^was,  which 
the  Spectator  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trou- 
ble to  unriddle. 

He  always  efteemM  the  Roman  School  for 
Depgn^  tho*  he  inclined  to  imitate  that  Bologna 
in  his  ^tile  and  Guflo,  and  particularly  Annibale 
Caracci,  whofe  Manner  he  followed.  Tho*  his  Gout 
is  not  fo  lively  as  that  Painters,  it  is  lefs  Loadcn, 
more  equal,  more  Graceful,  and  allways  Cor- 
real. His  Attitudes  are  well  chofen,  natural^ 
exprelfive,  and  judicioufly  Contrafted  :  His  Dra- 
f  cries  are  well  Set,  agreeable,  and  fliew  the  Naked 
y  with  Difcretion,  but  there  is  no  great  variety 

*  in  his  Folds.  His  ExpreJJions,  in  all  his  Reprefen- 
utions,  are  beautiful.  He  ftudy'd  the  Paffions 
with  extraordinary  Application,  as  appears  by 
the  curious  Treatife  he  composed  on  them, 
which  he  adorn*d  with  demonftrativc  Figures  9 
neverthelcfs,  even  in  this,  he  feems  to  have  but 
one  Idea^^nd  to  be  always  the  fame,  degenerating 
into  Habitude^  or  what  we  call  Manner.  'Tis  true 
that  Habitude  is  beautiful,  but  for  want  of  Ex- 
amining Nature,  and  feeing  that  flie  can  exprefs 
the  fame  Paffions  feveral  ways,  fome  of  which 
are  very  lively  and  PiB^uant^  he  has  very  much 
leffen'd  the  value  of  his  Produdlions  in  the  Opi- 
nion of  theCriticks. 

What  I  havefaid  of  the  PaJ/lons  may  ferve  for 
his  Dejigns^  both  of  Figures  and  the  Airs  of  his 

Heads^ 


Heads,  for  they  are  almoft  always  the  fame,  tho 
they  are  well  chofen,  which  dou briefs  proceed- 
ed either  from  his  reducing  Nature  to  a  Habitude 
he  had  Conrrafted,  or  elfe  from  his  not  having 
enough  confiderM  the  divetfity  of  which  flie  is 
fufccptible,  for  the  Painter  ought  to  obferve 
her  particular  Produdlions  as  carefully  as  her 
General. 

Le  Brun,  when  he  came  back  ftomltaljy  faw 
the  neceflity  of  leaving  off  liis  Wild  and  Trivial 
Tints,  which  his  Mafter  f^ouet  made  ufe  of  for 
Expedition  fake.  He  got  rid  of  them  in  a  great 
nieafure.  He  tempered  them,  and  brought  them 
hearer  the  Truth  j  yet,  whatever  pains  he  took 
to  leave  them  off  quite,  he  always  retained  in 
his  Stiie  Tints  that  were  too  general  j  efpeci- 
ally  in  his  Draperies  and  his  Carnations,  and  did 
hot  enough  mind  his  Reflets,  which  contribute 
very  much,  both  to  the  Force  and  Roundnefs 
of  Objedls,  and  to  the  Union  and  Likenefs  of 
Imitation, 

His  Local  Colours  2ixc  bad,  he  was  too  carelels 
in  his  endeavours,  to  give  each  Objedl  its  true 
Charadler  by  this  part  of  his  Art :  For  this  rea- 
fon  only  his  Pidlurcs,  as  we  fay,  fmell  always  of 
the  Pallet,2ind  have  not  the  effeff  as  to  the  Senfati^ 
on  of  Nature,as  ihofe  of  other  Mafters.have  whofe 
Local  Colours  are  more  Srudy'd.  For  a  proof  of 
this  Affertion,  the  Speftator  need  only  put  one 
of  le  BrnnshtUt  Pieces,  by  One  of  the  beftot  the 
Vemtian  School'^  he  will  find  the  Excellence  of 
the  compirifon  in  the  part  of  the  Local  Colours^ 
that  all  is  on  the  fide  oi\\vtVemian  Pidture,  and 
that  le  BrUn  comes  infinitely  fhort  of  it  on  that 
account.  This  method  will  diredl  him  in  all 
Cafes,  wherein  he  wou*d  judge  of  the  Goodnefs 
^f  the  Local  Colours.  C  c  As 
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As  le  Brun  err*d  in  that  part  of  his  Art,  fo  he 
committed  a  fault  in  his  Lights  and  Shadows, 
He  feldom  took  care  to  make  the  fore-part  of 
his  Pidlurcs  fafficientl^  brown,  and  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  great  Lights  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  hindmoft  part  of  a  Pidturej  by  which 
means  moft  of  his  Works  have  very  little  effedt. 

'Tis  not  the  favne  as  to  his  Intelligence  of  the 
ClaroOfcuro^iho'  he  did  not  Study  that  fo  much  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  in  his  Youth  j  yet  in  his 
riper  Years  he  faw  the  ntcefliry  of  it,  and  pra- 
(Sis'd  it  with  iuccefs.  His  Grand  Compc/itions 
containing  the  Hi/iory  of  Alexander  the  Greaty 
are  fulfjicient  Proofs  of  his  Knowledge  of  this  Ar- 
tifice, 

His  taft  Produfilions,  which  are  hisbeft,  (hew 
the  Extent  of  his  Ability  and  Genius,  and  the 
Trints  that  are  Engra^'d  afccr  ihem,  wiil  render 
his  Name  famous  to  all  Poflericy. 

He  was  a  univerfal  Painter  ;  he  performed  well 
alike  in  all  kinds,  Larulikip  only  excepted.  His 
P^wci/ was  light  and  mellow.  He  was  equally  exa£l 
and  eafy  in  his  Performances.  In  a  word,  as 
much  as  he  is  to  be  cenfur'd  for  making  his  Stile 
too  Id^al  and  unnatural,  and  not  diverfifying  it, 
he  was,  however,  Mafter  of  fo  many  parts  of 
his  Art,  that  he  de(ervcs  a  place  among  the  Pain- 
ters of  the  CnUt  Rank,  and  whatever  a  Faction 
may  fay  or  do,  to  lellcn  the  value  of  his  Works, 
his  Memory  is  revcng'd  on  ir,  by  the  Praife  that 
is  ftili  given  him  throughout  all  Europe^  and  no 
doubt  Pofterity  will  continue  to  do  Juftice 
to  his  Merit, 

I  fhou'd  now  fay  fomething  of  Piew  Mignardy 
a  Native  of  Troyes^  and  principal  VainUr  to  the 
King^  y  but  his  Life  being  /hortly  to  be  publi/h*d 

at 
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at  large,  together  with  a  Defcrlption  of  his  faln^ 
tings^  the  Reader  will  excufc  my  preventing 
the  zeai  of  that  Author  by  weaker  Praifes.  His 
Vi^idres  that  are  to  be  feen  in  publick  Places,  may 
in  the  mean  timejerve  to  fatisfy  the  World  of  his 
Worth  ;  and  the  Paintings  in  the  Great  H.^U  at 
St.  Cloudy  which  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
Works  in  its  kind,  that  ever  was  tnade,  is  fuffi- 
cit  nt  t )  give  fatisfadlion  to  the  Impatience  and 
Curiofity  of  the  Publick,  with  reference  to  Mon- 
fieur  /k//^w^ri*s  Charadler. 

Claude  Gelee^  Other  Wife  Call'd  leLorrain. 

The  means  that  Fortune  took  to  draw  this 
Painter  out  of  his  Native  Obrcuriry,  and  render 
him  one  of  the  famous  Men  of  his  Age  in  his 
Profcirion^are  very  extraordinary  and  furprizing. 
In  his  Youth  his  Parents  put  him  to  School, 
but  he  wasfo  dull  at  his  Book,  that  rhey  found 
it  was  fo  much  time  loft,  fo  they  bound  him 
Pi'enticc  to  a  Pafiry-Cook.  He  fervM  his  Tirne  out, 
tho'  to  little  purpofe,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  himfelf,  he  went,  in  Company  of  fome 
young  Fellows  of  the  lame  Trade^to  Rot^e^  tofeek 
after  fome  employment  to  get  his  Livelihood.  He 
knew  nothing  ot  the  Language,  and  was  belides 
very  ill-bred,  fo  no  body  car'd  to  fet  him  ac 
Work.  Chance  at  laft  brought  him  to  Augu[iino 
Tajji)^  who  hir'd  him  to  pound  his  Colours^  clean 
his  Vallct  and  Pencils,  look  after  his  Houfe,  drefs 
his  Meat  for  him,  and  do  all  his  Houfhold-drud- 
g^ry,  Auiu^im  keeping  no  other  ^Servant.  His 
Matter,  in  hopes  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  him 
in  foBK  of  his  greateft  Works,  by  liitle  and  little 
taught  Mm  fome  Rules  of  Perf^eiUve.  Lortwnu 

Cc  %  firft 
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firft  cou'd  hardly  be  brought  to  underftand  thofe 
principles  of  Art  j  but  when  he  began  to  have 
fome  notion  of  them,  and  to  profit  by  his  Indu- 
ftry,  he  took  Heart.    His  Soul  enlarg'd  it  felf, 
and  hefet  about  his  Studies  wich  wonderful  ea^ 
gernefs.    He  wou'd  be  in  the  Country  from 
Morning  to  Night,  making  his  Obfervations  on 
the  EfFe^s  of  Nature,  and  in  Painting  or  Dejfgn^ 
ing  them,   Sandrart  relates,  that  being  in  the 
Country  v/ith  him  to  Study  together,  le  Lorrain 
made  him  obferve  with  as  much  nicety,  as  if  he 
had  been  well  vers*d  in  Vhyftcks,  the  Caufes  of  the 
Divcrfity  of  the  fame  View  or  Profpeft,  explain- 
ing  why  it  appeared  fome-times  after  one  Faflii- 
on,  and  fome-times  after  another,  with  refpedt 
fo  Colours^  inftancing  in  the  Morning  Dews  and 
Evening  Vapours.    His  Memory  was  fo  good^ 
that  he  would  Paint  with  a  great  deal  of  Faithful- 
nefs  what  he  had  feen  in  the  Country,  when  he 
came  Home.    He  was  fo  ahfcrh'd  in  his  Labours, 
chat  he  never  vifited  any  body.    His  Diverfion 
was  the  Study  of  his  Profeflion,  and  by  meer  i 
force  of  Cultivating  his  Talent^  he  drew  fome  ir 
Pidures  that  got  him  an  Immortal  Reputation,  li 
in  the  kind  of  Painting  to  which  he  took.   By  | 
this  we  may  perceive,that  Conftancy  and  Alfidui- 
ty  of  Working,  will  be  too  hard  for  the  heavi- 
nefs  of  a  Man's  Incelleftuals.He  did  not  perform 
without  difficulty,  and  his  Performance  not  an- 
fwering  his  Intention,    he  wou'd  fometimes 
do  and  undo  the  fame  Piece  fcven  or  eight  times 
over.    There  was  nothing  of  Manner  in  his 
Touches,  and  he  often  gave  a  Tendernefs  to  his 
finiftiM  Trees  by  glazing. 

Notwithftanding  he  was  very  careful  to  learn 
a  good  Gout  of  D^Pgning  in  the  Academy^  yet 

the 
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the  Figures  thar  are  in  his  Landshfs  are  all  defign*5 
with  an  WlGu^o.  He  dy'd  at  Romcy  Anno  1678. 
in  an  extream  ol^  Age, 

BARtOLOMEO  MURILLO  cr  MURILLIOl 

A  Spanijh  Hiftory-Painter,  boxmt  Seville  of  z 
noble  Family.  He  had  been  wonderfully  addict- 
ed to  Drawing  from  his  Infancy,  which  made 
his  Father  put  him  to  be  inftru6ted  in  that  Art. 
Having  finirti'd  his  Studies  under  an  eminent  Ma- 
fter,  he  went  for  Amerkay  VJhcxQ  he  continued 
his  Profeifion  with  great  Induftry  ;  but  finding 
himfelf  not  like  to  improve  according  to  his  ex- 
pedlation,  he  returned  to  Seville^  and  meeting 
there  with  none  that  could  inftrufi:  him,  went 
for  Rome,  where  he  improved  to  the  Admiration 
of  all  Men.  After  fome  time  fpent  there  he  re^ 
turned  for  Spain,  where  he  was  much  employed 
by  the  King  and  his  Court,  He  Painted  feveral 
Hiftory-Pieces  for  the  late  King  Charles  of  Spain^ 
which  were  fent  by  him  to  Rome,  as  a  Prefentto 
the  Pope,  and  where  they  began  to  call  our  Ar- 
tift  another  Paolo  Veronefe,  There  are  many  no- 
ble Altar- Pieces  of  this  Bartolomeo  in  Spain,  and 
fome  in  Flanders^  which  are  yet  in  great  Efteem. 
He  was  a  Perfon  well  vers'd  in  feveral  kinds  of 
Literature,  being  much  admir'd  while  he  Liv'^d, 
and  univerfally  lamented  at  his  Death.  He  dy'd 
in  the  year  i68z.  and  was  Interred  with  great 
Pomp  and  Solemnity,  his  Pall  being  born  up  by 
two  Marqaeffes,  and  four  Knights  of  different 
Orders,  We  have  feveral  eminent  Pieces  of  this 
Matter  in  England,  confifting  of  Beggar-Boys  as 
big  as  the  Life,  playing  together  in  different 
Actions,  Some  of  thefc  belonging  to  the  Ea,ii 
C  c  I  Q 
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of  Melforh  Collection  were  fold  in  the  Banqtie- 
tmg'HouJe  at  a  good  rate,  and  of  which  there 
are  abundance  of  Copies  extant  among  us  by 
different  Hands. 

HERNANDEZ  el  MUVQ, 

A  Sfaniflj  Hiftory-Painrer,  Difciple  of  Titian^ 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  his  Cradle.  He  was 
fo  good  an  Imitator  of  his  Mafter,  that  his  Pieces 
are  in  great  Eftctm  at  Madrid.  He  was^employ'd 
by  King  ThiUp  II.  ro  do  many  Pieces  at  the  EfcH- 
riaU  which  that  King  had  then  newly  built; 
but  above  all  others,  his  moft  famous  Pictures 
were  thofe  of  the  four  EvcmgtUfisy  which  he 
Painted  in  Frejco^  at  tht  four  corners  of  the  Up- 
per Great  Cloifter  of  the  Monks.  Upon  the  fi^ 
nifliing  that  of  St  John  in  the  Ifle  of  ?athmos^  this 
Painter  became  fo  proud  of  his  Performance, 
that  he  exprefs'd  a  great  defire  the  King  fhould 
come  and  fee  it,  which  b^ing  notified  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  he  accordingly  came.  But  being  brought 
thither  with  an  expectation  to  fee  a  plealanc 
Piece,  and  finding  nothing  but  St.  John  in  a  De- 
fart  Rocky  Country,  which  could  afford  little 
Pleafure,  he  was  by  no  means  pleas'd  with  the 
fight,  which  he  immediately  declared.  The  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Painter  obferving  by  his  Adtions  and 
Countenance,  how  little  the  King  underftood 
the  Excellence  of  his  Piece,  thro'  want  of  a  true 
Gufto  in  the  Art  ,  fo  foon  as  ever  his  Majefty*s 
back  was  turn'd,  fuddenly  caught  up  the  two 
corners  of  his  Cloak,  and  making  them  into  the 
ihape  of  Affes  Ears,  and  clapping  them  to  the  fide$ 
of  his  Head,  iignify*d,  pointing  at  the  King, 
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that  he  was  aE  A——  foir  pretending  to  giv^ 
Judgment  of  what  he  fo  little  underftood. 


Of  T  A  S  T      and  its  Variety  with 
'Ref^eB  to  federal  Nations. 

AFter  having  written  of  the  Painters  of  fc- 
veral  Nations  in  Europe^  we  thought  it 
might  be  a  Propos^  to  fay  fometbing  of  the 
different  Taftes  of  thofe  Nations.  We  have 
fpoken  of  the  Grand  Guflo  in  its  place,  and  have 
rfiewn  that  it  ought  always  to  be  met  with  in 
a  FerfeSl  Piece  3  and  that  it  is  that  which  chiefly 
chara6tcrizes  a  PerfeS  Painter  :  But  there  is  a  ge- 
neral  Guflo  in  Mankind,  which  is  alike  fufcepti- 
ble  of  Purity  and  Corruption,  and  becomes  par- 
ticular by  the  ufe  it  makes  of  particular  Things. 
We  will  here  endeavour  to  explain  it,  and  (hew 
how  it  is  form'd,  and  in  what  it  terminates. 

One  may  Reafon  of  the  Tafie  of  the  MlnJ,  iti 
(ome  meafure,  as  of  that  of  the  Body.  There 
are  four  Things  to  be  confider'd  in  the  Tafie  of 
the  Bodj^  'viz. 
I.  The  Organ. 

1.  The  Things  Eaten,  or  that  are  Tafted. 

3.  The  Senfation  which  they  Caufe. 

4.  The  Habitude  which  this  Senfation  pror 
duces  in  the  Organ  by  Repetition. 

In  like  manner  there  are  four  Things  to  be 
COnfiderM  in  the  *TaJie  of  the  Mmd^  ^ix,. 


I.  The 
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I.  The  Mind  vjhich  Tafies. 

^.  The  Things  that  artTafied. 

5.  The  application  of  thofe  Things  to  the 
Mndy  or  the  Judgement:  that  the  Mind  makes  of 
them. 

4?  The  Habitude  caused  by  feveral  Judgments 
repeated,  from  whence  a  conftant  Id^ea  is  form'd 
in  the  Minds 

From  thefc  four  Things  we  may  infer. 

That  the  Mind  may  be  calPd  Tafte,  inafmuch 
as  it  is  confidei 'd  as  an  Organ. 

That  Things  may  be  faid  r o  be  of  a  good  or 
ill  Tafie^  as  they  contain,  or  are  diftant  from  the 
Beauties  which  Ar't^  good  Se^tfe,  and  the  approba- 
tion  of  feveral  Ages  have  cftablifh*d. 

That  the  Judgment  which  the  Mind  makes  of 
an  Objeil  at  firft,  is  a  Natural7i^/?e,  which  may 
afterwards  be  Perfefited  or  Corrupted,  according 
to  the  Temper  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Quality  of 
its  Objedts. 

In  a  Word,  that  the  Judgment  repeated,  pro- 
duces a  Habitude^  and  thzi  Habitude  a  fettled  Idaa^ 
which  gives  us  a  continual  inclination  to  the 
Things  that  we  have  approv'd,  and  are  of  our 
Choice. 

Thus  what  we  call  Gufto  in  Tainting,  is  by  little 
and  little  form'd  in  the  Minds  of  Men  who  are 
curious  in  the  Art.  Tho*  every  Gufio  is  not  good, 
yet  every  particuhr  Man  believes  his  thebeft. 
For  this  reafon  Tajie  may  be  thus  defined,  'T:s 
the  Habitual  Idaa  of  a  Things  conceivdtobe  the  befi 
in  its  kind.  v^v»  > 

There  are  three  forts  of  Tafie  in  Tainting.  The 
Natural  G(?/^r,  the  Artificial,  and  the  G^^wr  of  each 
Nation. 

The 
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The  Natural  Gout  is  the  Ida^a  we  conceive  of 
any  thing  at  the  fight  of  fimple  Nature.  The 
Germans  and  Flemmivgsiccm  very  rarely  to  leave 
rhis  Idsea,  and  *iis  the  common  opinion,  that 
Correggio  h^di  no  other.  What  makes  the  diffe- 
rence between  his  Idaca  and  theirs  is,  in  that 
Uaas  are  like  Liquors,  that  take  the  form  of  the 
VefTels  into  which  they  are  pourd.  Thus  the 
natural  Gout  is  Mean  or  Sublime,  according  to 
the  Talents  of  particular  Perfons,  and  the  choice 
they  are  capable  to  make  of  the  Objects  of  Na- 
ture. The  Artificial  Gout  is  the  Idaa  we  con- 
ceive at  the  fight  of  another  Mans  Works  by 
the  good  opinion  we  have  of  our  Matter's  Know- 
ledge and  Leflbns:  In  a  Word,  by  Education, 
the  Gout  of  each  Nation  is  an  Idaa,  which  the 
Works  that  are  made  or  feen  in  any  particu- 
lar Country  forms  in  the  Mind  of  thofe  who 
dwell  in  it.  The  different  Taftes  of  Nations 
may  be  reduc'd  to  fix,  the  Romnny  the  Venetian^ 
the  Lombard^  the  Germavy  the  Flemmijh^  and  the 
French. 

The  Roman  Ta^e  is  an  Idaa  of  the  Works 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Rofmi  Now,  'tis 
certain,  the  moft  valuable  Works  which  are 
in  I{pme^  are  thofe  we  call  j^ntiques^  and  the  Mo- 
dern Produfitions  made  in  imitation  of  them, 
whether  it  be  in  Sculpture  or  Painting.  The  Rarity 
of  thefe  Pieces  confifts  chiefly  in  the  beauties  of 
Dejign^  the  fine  choice  of  the  Attitude the 
delicacy  of  the  ExpreJJkns,  the  fair  order  of  the 
Foldings^  and  a  fubUme  Stile  to  which  the  Anci- 
ents raifed  Nature,  and  the  Moderns  after  them 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century.  *Tis 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Rowan  G$ut^ 
which  minds  pnly. the  parts  we  have  memiqn'd. 
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ftoud  be  deficient  in  Colourings  it  cou*d  not  ac- 
quire a  rclifh  of  that  from  the  Antiojulths^  Co^ 
lours  are  not  to  be  found  there,  and  wc  confc- 
quently  mifs  rhem  in  the  Rowan  Tafie.  Xhe 
Mind  of  Man  is  too  narrow,  and  his  Life  too 
fhort,  to  take  in  all  the  Vans  of  Paintings  and  at 
once  to  profefs  them  to  Perfcdion,  The  Ro- 
mans did  not  defpife  Colouring,  indeed  they  cou'd 
not  weli  defpife  a  thing,  of  which  rhey  had  ne- 
ver any  juft  hUa  •  but  the  other  parts  of  the  An\ 
whereof  they  were  better  inform'd,  and  endea-. 
vour'd  moft  to  be  perfe6l  in,  hindred  their  Stu- 
dying that  of  Colours.  They  had  not  leifure  to 
do  it,  and  did  not  value  them  fo  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  becaufe  they  did  not  un- 
derftand  them  fo  much. 

The  Venetian  1  trifle  is  quite  different  from 
the  Roman,  The  latter  negleded  Colouring  a  lit- 
tle too  much,  and  the  former  did  the  fame  by 
Defign^  there  being  very  few  Anticjues  at  Venicey 
and  few  Pieces  of  Sculpture^  or  Painting  of  the 
RomanTafte.  The  Venetians  apply'd  ihemfelves 
to  exprefs  Beautiful  Nature,  uhich  they  took 
from  Objects  in  their  own  Country  j  they  cha- 
ra£teri2*d  them  by  Comparifon,  not  only  by 
Ihewing  the  value  of  the  true  Colour  of  one 
Thing,  by  the  true  Colour  of  another ,  but  by 
chufing  in  this  oppofitionan  harmonious  Vigour 
of  Colourings  and  every  thing  that  might  render 
$heir  Objefils  the  more  Prdfable^  the  more  Likcy 
and  the  more  Surprizing. 

The  Lombard  Tafte  confifts  in  a  flowing  mel- 
low Defigny  in  which  a  fine  choice  of  Nature,  is 
mingled  with  a  little  of  the  Antique^  in  Colours 
very  nearly  approaching  thofe  of  the  Life,  and 
laid  on  with  a  light  Pencil.   Correggio  is  the  beft 
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example  of  this  Gout^  and  the  Carracclj  who 
endeavour'd  to  imitate  him,  are  more  correft 
than  he  in  tlleir  DeJIgns,  but  inftriar  to  him 
even  in  their  Go/#  of  Dejign^  'm  Grace ^  in  Deli-- 
cacy  and  in  Colouring.  AnmbaJe^  while  he  ftaid  at 
Rowey  learnt  fo  much  of  the  Roman  Gcut^  that  I 
don't  reckon  any  thing  he  did,  after  he  had 
half  finvfh'd  the  Farnefe  Gallery,  among  the 
Works  of  the  Lombard  School  : 

Neither  do  1  place  among  the  Lombard  Tain- 
tersy  thofe  Mafters,  who,  though  they  were  born 
in  Lombardyy  imitated  the  Roman  or  Venetian 
Schools  in  their  Tafie^   becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  I 
have  more  regard  to  the  Manner  they  followed, 
than  to  the  Country  where  they  were  born.  The 
Painters,  and  the  Curious,  wha,  for  example, 
have  put  Vaima  Vecchio^  Moratto^  Lcrenz,o  LottOy 
Morone^  and  feveral  other  good  Lombard  Tain- 
tersm  the  Lombard  School^  have  infenfibly  OCCa- 
fionM  a  great  deal  ofConfufion,  and  made  fome 
Perfons  believe,  that  the  Venetian  and  Lombard 
Schools  were  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  thofe  Lom- 
bards, whom  I  have  mention'd,  followed  Gier- 
gione's  and  Titian  s  Manner  entirely.    I  us'd  for- 
merly to  talk  after  the  fame  rate,  according  to 
this  confus'd  Idasa,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of 
our  French  Tainters  lahk  fo  j  but  Reafon,  and 
the  Italian  Authors,  who  have  treated  of  this 
Matter,  convinced  me  of  my  Error,  and  fet  me 
right. 

The  German  Tafie^  is  what  we  common- 
ly call  the  Gothick  Gout.  *Tis  an  Ida^a  of  Na- 
ture, as  we  fee  her  generally  with  her  De- 
fedts,  and  not  as  (he  might  be  in  her  Purity.- 
The  Germans  have  imitated  her  without  Choice, 
and  have  only  Cloath'd  their  Figures  with  long 
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Draterles^  the  Foldings  of  which  are  dry  and 
broken.They  minded  the  finiping  of  their  Objefils 
more  than  the  good  Difpofition  of  them.  The  Ex- 
frejjion  of  their  Figures  is  always  infipid,  their 
Defign  dry,  their  Colouring  indifferent,  and  their 
Performances  well  Labour'd.  However,  there 
have  been  fome  German  Painters^  who  ought  to  be 
diftinguifliM  from  the  reft  of  their  Nation  j  and 
who,  in  fome  parts  of  their  Art,  were  equal  to 
the  beft  Mafters  of  Italjf, 

ThQ  Flemm;jJ)Ta/le  differs  Onlyfrom  thtOerman 
in  a  greater  Union  of  well  chofen  Cohnrs^  in  an 
excellent  Clara  Ofcuro,  and  in  a  more  mellow 
Pencil :  I  except  three  or  four  Flemmingsixom  the 
com mion  Painters  of  that  Nation.  They  ;^Arere 
RafhaeVs  Difclples,  and  brought  their  Mafters 
Manner  of  Defign  and  Colouring  out  Italy  with 
them.  I  alfo  except  Rubens  and  Vandyck^  who. 
view'd  Nature  with  Penetrating  Eyes,  andrais'd 
her  Effedls  to  an  extraordinary  Elevation,  tho' 
they  retained  fomething  of  th^FlemmiJhTafi^  in  the 
Gout  of  Defign. 

The  French  Ta/le  has  been  always  fo  divide^ 
that  'tis  difficult  to  give  a  juft  Idea  of  it.  The 
Paintersof  thst  Nation  feem  to  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  their  Produ£lioas.  In  their 
Travels  fo  Italy^  ^omQ  of  them  thought  it  fufficiem 
to  ftay  at  Rome^  and  there  ihey  fell  in  with  the  Ro- 
wanGoHt.  Others iiv*d  at  FemVe,and  return'd  with 
a  particular  inclination  for  the  Works  of  the 
Venetian  School ,  and  fome  of  them  apply'd  them- 
felves  with  all  their  Induftry,  to  imitate  Nature  as 
they  found  Hef.  Among  the  moft  skilful  French 
Painters,  who  dy'd  within  thefe  laft  thirty  or 
forty  Years,  fome  follow' d  the  Antiejue  Gouty 
ojhers  that  of  Atfnihak  Carracci  in  Defigning^  and 

both 
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both  the  one  and  the  other  are  trivial  enough  in 
iheir  Colouring.  But  they  were  ocherwifc  p  fTeft 
of  fo  many  fine  parts  of  their  /in,  and  have  ma- 
naged their  Subjedls  with  fo  much  Elevation,  that 
their  Works  will  always  be  the  Ornament  of 
iFrance^  and  the  Admiration  of  Pofterity, 

The  End  of  Monfieur  De  Piles'i  Treatife. 


TH  E  Reader  TPill  eajily  perceive,  that  tho  the 
French  Author  has  not  vouchfafed  to  do  Ju^ 
fiice  to  the  Painters  of  our  Nation^  yet  he  has  very 
little  to  fay  ofthofe  of  his  own,  and  the  lafi  Sentence 
of  his  Book^agrees  fo  ill  with  his  Account  of  the  French 
Painters^and  the  FrcnchTa/l^that  had  not  the  Authors 
vf  that  Nation  been  the  vaine^  Hunters  in  theWorld^ 
when  they  talk  of  their  Countrymen^  he  wcudnot  have 
beenGuilty  of  fuch  a  ridiculous  Flourijh  in  their  favour. 
The  befi  of  their  Painters  were  much  more  inferior,  in 
all  the  parts  of  the  Art,  to  our  Vandyck,  than  Van- 
dyck  was  to  Raphael  and  Titian.  In  the  following 
Pages  we  [hall  prove,  that  the  hnghfli  Painters  and 
Paintings^  both  for  their  Number  and  their  Merits 
have  a  better  Claim  to  the  Title  'of  a  School^  than 
thofe  of  France,  But  theVxctiCh  woud  fain  thtufi 
thewfelves  into  all  the  Honourable  Places,  as  well  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  as  in  this  Empire  of  Europe. 
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Englijh  School 

O  F 

PAINTERS. 


A. 

Mr.  ^p'^E'Rr  AOOAS^Zi^xmxonXy 
call'd  AugiiSy 

^TfTAS  a  good  Englijh  Landskip-Painter, 
V  V  both  in  Oyl  and  Difiemper,  He  was 
alfo  Skilful  in  JrchiteHure^  in  which  kind  he 
Painted  many  Scenes  for  the  Play-Houfc 
in  Covent-Garden.  There  are  not  many  of  his 
PiSures  extant  among  us ;  of  thofe  that  are, 
the  moft  confiderabk  is  a  Piece  of  Landskip  pre- 
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fented  by  him  to  the  Company  Fainter- Stai- 
ners,  (  whereof  he  was  a  Member^  and  which 
now  hangs  in  their  Ball.  He  is  reckon'd  among 
the  beft  of  our  Englijh  Landskip  P^iimcxs^  and 
became  eminent,  not  fo  much  by  his  Labour 
and  Induftry,  as  throVthe  bene  of  his  natural  Ge- 
nius. He  died  in  London,  in  tlif  year  1(^79,  and 
about  the  Sixtieth  of  his  Age. 

Mr.  HENRT  ANDERTONy 

Was  a  Face  Painter  and  Diiciple  of  ^/r^^/er, 
in  greac  Efteem  about  the  year  166^,  which 
he  did  not  long  furvive.  He  Traveifd  to  Rom§y 
where  he  Study'd  fome  years  after  the  Antique, 
and  at  his  return  drew  the  Beautiful  Dutchefs 
of  [{icbmond,  w^hich  recommended  him  to  draw 
King  Charles  II.  and  moft  of  his  Court.  He  in- 
terfer'd  in  his  Bu(inefs  with  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
had  a  great  /hare  of  Reputation  in  thofe  Times. 
He  was  likewife  a  Landsklp  Painter  and  in  Still 
Life  i  as  aifo  a  good  Imitator  of  his  Mailer,  Ser- 
ieant  Streater,  till  he  left  his  way,  and  fell  to 
Face- Painting. 

Mr.  EVMUnV  ASHFIELD, 

Was  a  Gentleman  well  defcended,  who  drew 
both  in  Oyl  and  Crayons.  He  was  Difcipic  to 
Mr.  Wright,  and  painted  fome  Heads  as  big  as 
the  Life.  He  firft  found  out  the  way  to  multi- 
ply the  Number  and  Variety  of  Tints  in  Crayons^ 
and  therewith  to  draw  various  Complexions  in 
imitation  of  Oyl-Painiing :  This  li^  perform^d 
on  Paper,  and  pradlis'd  feveral  Years  with  de- 
ferv'd  Applaufe/  He  brought  ihofe  Heads  to 
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iTeri  pounds  Price,    From  him  the  prefent  Mr.  i  j/j 
LUttrell  had  hiS  Inftrudlion,  who  has  improved  io''" 
that  Invention,  and  multiply^d  the  Variety  ofj  cc 
Colours  to  elFed  any  thing  j  as  alfo  found  out 
a  method,  unknown  before,  to  draw  with  thofc 
Chalks  or  Crayons  on  Copper-Plates,  either  by 
the  Life  or  Hiftorically- 


fOUN  BAPTIST  GJS(pJRSi 
eommonly  calFd  Lelys  Baptifl^ 


Was  Born  at  Antwerfy  and  brought  up  in  th6 
School  of  Thomas  WilUborts  Bojjaerty  a  Difciple  of 
Van-Dyck.  Coming  over  mioEngland  in  the  Time 
of  the  Civil  Warsy  Major  General  Lambert  took 
him  into  his  Service  j  and  upon  the  Happy  Re- 
ftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Sir  Veter  Lely  being 
teceiv*d  for  his  Majefty's  principal  Painter,  ht 
cmploy'd  Bapiji  to  paint  his  Poftures,  which 
he  performed  very  well,  and  after  his  Death  he: 
did  the  like  for  Mr*  Riley^  and  afterwards  for  Sir 
Godfrey  KneJler.  This  Bapift  was  a  great  Judge 
of  Painting,  and  likewile  eminent  for  his  Defigns 
for  Tapiftry,  having  been  an  admirable  Draftf- 
man  in  the  Academy^  He  dy'd  in  London  about 
14  years  ago,  and  lies  buried  at  St.  Jar^as. 
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iOHNBJT TIS T  MONNOrE(^ 
commonly  ftird  the  FIower-T winter y 

Was  born  ac  Lijle  in  Flanders,  and  brought  up 
at  y^ntwerp.    His  Bufinefs  there  was  Hiftory- 
Paintings  but  afterwards  he  rcturn'd  to  Ltjle^ 
and  apply'd  himfelf  to  P.iinting  Flowers,  where- 
in he  fucceeded  to  Admiration.  MonfieurLe 
£r«w  having  undertaken  the  Painting  ofrerfaiUes, 
employ'd  Bapift  to  do  the  Flower- Part,  whei  tia 
he  fhew'd  his  Excellence,  as  is  yet  to  be  feen  ia 
that  Palace.    His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mountagut 
being  then  Ambaflador  in  France^  and  obf^rving 
the  curioufnefs  of  this  Painter's  Work,  invited 
him  over  to  Englmtd^  and  c  mploy'd  him  in  con- 
junilion  with  Meflieurs  Roujjeau  and  La  Force,  to 
adorn    his  magnificent  Houfe  in  Blooryishury, 
where  a  great  variety   of  Flowers  and  Fruit 
of  this  Mafter  are  to  bc^^en,  and  thofe  the  bed 
of  his  Peiformance.    There  are  alfo  feveral 
other  Pieces  of  his  ar  My  Loid  Carlljle's^  My 
Lord  Burlington  s,  and  other  Peifons  of  Quality  j 
but  the  moft  curious  of  all,  is  the  Lookivg-Glaf; 
at  Kenjington-Houk,  which  he  Painted  for  the 
late  Queen  Mary,  of  Glorious  Memory,  her 
Majefty  fitting  by  him  almoft  all  the  while.  His 
Flowers  have  generally  in  them  a  Loofcnefs  and 
Freedom  of  Pencilling,  together  with  a  Luftre 
of  Colouring,  which  is  inimitable.  They  are  alfo 
df  an  Ordonnance  very  beautiful  and  furprizing, 
bearing  a  good  Price  fuitable  to  their  great 
Worth,  and  arc  eafy  to  be  diftinguifh'd  from 
thofe  of  ^other  Matters,  by  comparing  them  to- 
gcther>   the  only  vvay  to  arrive  at  a  diftinciion 
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of  one  Man*s  Work  from  anothers.  His  be^ 
Performances  are  own'd  to  be  in  England.  He 
began  a  vaft  Colledlion  of  fine  Flower  Pvinis, 
many  of  which  were  eKccutcd  by  his  own  hand, 
and  the  reft  finifhM  by  his  Diredlion.  He  died 
in  England  zbow  lo  years  ago,  and  lies  buried  at 
Sc  James\. 

Uv  FRANCIS  'BARLOW^ 

Was  born  in  Lincolnfl  ire^  and  at  his  coming 
to  Lmdon^  put  Prentice  to  one  Shepherd,  a  Face-  j 
Painter,  with  whom  he  liv'd  but  few  years  be- 
caufe  liis  Fancy  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  Genius 
leading  him  wholly  to  drawing  of  Fowl,  Fifli  and 
Beafts,  wherein  he  arrived  to  that  Perfedlion, 
that  had  his  Colouring  and  Pencilling  been  as 
good  as  his  Draught,  which  was  moft  cxail,  he  ! 
hiight  have  eafily  exceird  all  that  went  before  lip 
him  in  that  kind  of  Fainting,  of  which  we  have  »(i 
an  Inftance  in  the  fix  Books  of  Prints  after  him,  mn 
now  fold  by  Mr  Temveft,    He  drew  fomeCei-  if 
lings  of  Birds  for  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  iit  lai 
the  Country.    There  are  feveral  Prints  extant  I 
after  the  Dr/^wj  of  this  Mafter,  among  which  are  I 
the  Cms  for  a  new  Edition  of  ty£fop*s  Fables,  i 
in  which   Undertaking  he   wanted  due  En- 
couragement.    He  alfo  drew  feveral  of  the  Mo-  cf 
numents  in  fVeflmin^er-Abby^  and  in  Henry  Vlfs  D 
Chappel,  which  were  intended  for  a  large  Edi-  )  ijj 
tion  of  Mr  Xeep^s  Monument  a  Wejimonajierienjia.  t  ^ 
But  notwithftanding  all  Mr  Barlow's  Excellency  r  fr 
in  his  way,  and  tho*  he  had  rhe  good  Fortune  to  ik 
have  a  confidcrable  Sum  Of  Money  left  him  by  K 
a  Friend,  he  died  poor  in  the  year  i  yoz.  i 
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Mrs  MA  (^r  BE  J 

Was  an  Engiifl)  Gentlewoman,  born  in  Suffolk^ 
who  having  learnt  the  Rudiments  of  Painting 
of  Sir  ?eur  Uly,  drew  after  the  Life^  and  ha^l 
great  numbers  of  Perfons  of  good  Rank  fat  to 
her,  efpedaJly  the  greateft  part  of  the  dignify *d 
Clergy  of  her  time,  an  Acquaintance  flie  got  by 
her  Husband,  who  was  much  in  favour  with 
chat  iRobc.  She  was  little  inferioiir  to  myoi 
her  Contemporaries,  either  for  Colourings 
Strength,  Force  or  Life,  infomuch  that  Sir  P^- 
ter  was  greatly  t^keB  with  her  Performances,  as 
tie  would  often  acknowledge.  She  work'd  with  a 
wonderful  Body  of  Colours,  was  exceedingly 
Induftrious,  andhcr  PiSures  are  much  after  the 
Italian  Manner,  which  ihc  learnt  by  having  co- 
py'd  feveral  of  the  great  Matters  of  that  Coun^ 
try,  whofe  PiSures  flie  borrowed  out  of  Sir  P^- 
ters  CoUedlion.  She  died  at  her  Houfe  in  the 
Vail' Mall  dho\j^  6  years  ago,  being  65  years  olgl, 
md  li?s  buried  at  Sr.  James*$. 

BDWJ(^D  du  BOIS^ 

Was  a  HiJftory  and  Landskip  Painter,  but 
chiefly  :the  latter,  born  at  Antwerp.  He  was 
Difciple  lOOncGroenwege^,  a  Landskip-Painter 
iikewife,  who  refided  many  years  in  England^ 
and  had  been  foine:  time  in  Italy.  Du  Bw  alfo 
Tr^veli:d  to  Italj,  where  he  continu'd  8  years, 
during  all  which  time  he  ftudy'd  the  Antiques, 
.and  Painted  after  the  Italian  Qufio^  jointly  with 
his  Brother  a  Painter,  now  living  here.  He 
woik*d  fome  time  in  Varis^  and  in  his  way  to 
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Italy  did  .  feveral  Pieces  for  Charles  Emanuet^ 
Duke  of  ^avoy.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Holl 
land,  he  came  to  England,  and  died  in  London 
about  feven  years  ago,  being  77  years  old.  He 
lies  buried  in  St.  Gileses  Church.  He  and  his 
Brocher  by  their  extraordinary  Induftry,  have 
made  one  of  the  fineft  Colle^ions,  of  Clofet- 
Pieces  efpecially,  of  any  in  England. 

DANIEL  BOONy 

Was  a  Dutch  Droll- Paintef,  and  a  great 
Admirer  of  Uglincfs  and  Grimace,  both  in 
his  fmall  and  great  Pictures,  in  which  he  fel- 
dom  forgot  to  endeavour  to  raife  Mirth  in  his 
Country-men,  and  ours  of  the  fame  Sublime 
Genius.    He  died  lately. 

JOSEPH  BUCKS  HO  RNy 

Was  a  Dutch  Painter,  born  at  the  Hagne,  who 
came  over  to  England  about  ihe  year  1^70, 
He  was  efpecially  eminent  for  his  Copies  after 
Sir  Veter  Lely,  whofe  Manner  he  came  fo  near, 
that  feveral  Heads  of  his  havebeen  miftaken,  by 
good  Judges,  for  that  great  Mafters.    He  copy'd 
aifo  Van^Dyck,  and  the  prefent  Lord  Rockingham 
has  the  Picture  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  done  by 
him,  after  that  great  Painter.    He  was  Sir  Peter  I 
Lelfs  Drapery-Painter  for  many  years,  and  died  ; 
in  London,  at  the  Age  of  55,  being  buried  in  Sr.  i 
Martins  phutchi 
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!BU5  TLE^, 

Was  a  Dtitchnfan.both  a  Hiftory  and  Face- Pain- 
ter, in  the  Reign  of  K.  Charles  II.  There  is  a  p;ood 
PitSure  partly  perform'd  by  him,  in  Mr.  FJfum's 
PofTeffion  of  the  Temple,  which  confifts  of  three 
Boors  playing  together,  in  different  Actions  ^  Hy 
Mr  Biifiler :  a  good  Landskip  behind  ^  8v  Mr 
Lanckrinckyznd  a  littleDogon  one  fide  by Hondm. 

NICHOLAS  B1:E%, 

Was  a  Hiftory  and  Face-  Painter,  born  at  Drcn* 
them  in  ISlorway.  He  was  much  employed  by 
the  late  famous  Sir  Tiiwp/^,  at  his  Houfc 

9t  Shene  near  Richmond  in  Surrey^  where  he  died 
about  20  or  ^l  years  ago.  He  was  a  Painter  of 
good  hopes,  but  died  young,  the  effedl  of  an 
intemperate  Life.  He  liv*d  with  Sir  William  j 
or  4  years,  during  all  which  time  he  was  con- 
ftantly  employed  by  him,  in  one  fort  of  Painting 
or  other.  One  thing  is  remarkable  of  him,  and 
that  is,  that  he  was  the  firft  Man  that  was  bu- 
f  ried  in  St.  Clements  Danes  after  it  was  rebuilt, 
'  and  which  had  been  firft  built  by  his  Country- 
men. 

c. 

Mr.  JOHN  CAtiinOS, 

Was  an  EngU^  Lan^skip-Painter,  who  liv*d 
the  belter  part  of  his  Time  in  Holland^  and  drew 
many  Views  of  that  Country  in  a  Manner  very 
n^?at  and  elabqrate.   His  Pieces  bore  a  very  great 
D  d  I  price 
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price  io  his  Life-time,  but  having  very  liitle  he- 
fides  their  Neatnefs  to  recommend  them,  they 
have  fince  been  kfs  efteem^d.  He  died  at  Am- 
fterdam  above  50  years  ago. 

Mrs.  ANNE  CJRLISLE^ 

Was  an  Genrlewoman,  Contemporary 

IK/ith  Van  Dych  She  Copy'd  the  /f^/i^w  Matters  fa 
admirably  well,  that  fte  was  much  in  favour  with' 
King  Charles  L  who  became  her  Patron,  and 
prefented  her  and  Sit  Anthony  Van^Dyckv^\i\i^% 
much  Ultra- Marine  2it  one  lime,  as  coft  him  a-?  j 
bove  500  /.  She  died  in  London  about  z6  years  I 
ago. 

F(^EDE<J^IC  CJUSJBOnI 
alias  J^E(IIS  EBOOM^ 

Was  born  at  S&lingen,  2  City  of  Germany ^  ih  i 
the  year  At  18  years  of  Age  he  we»t  [ 

to  Amfierdam,  to  be  inftruded  in  the  Art  D^j 
Painting,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain.  From 
thence  he  remov'd  to  ?aris  in  1650,  and  work'd 
fome  years  under  Monlieur  Le  Brun  ^  but  after- 
wards was  fenc  to  Italy  by  the  Chancellor  df 
France^  and  maintained  there  by  that  Minifter  14 
years,  two  whereof  he  fpenc  with  Nkholoi' 
poujfmj  of  whofe  Manner  he  was  fo  nice  an  ImU 
tator,  that  fome  of  his  Pieces  have  been  taken! 
for  his.  Thus  qualify'd  for  Hiftory-Painiing  he 
came  to  England  3  but  not  finding  Encouragemenr 
here  in  that  way,  he  bent  his  Studies  cowardij 
Tortraits^  wherein  he  was  not  unfuccefsful  cither 
as  to  Drawing  or  Likencfs,   He  was  the  firft  that 

broughil 
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brought  over  the  Manner  of  Painting  on  Glaf^ 
(nor  with  a  Print  as  the  common  way  now  is^ 
in  which  he  performed  fome  Hiftories  and  Heads 
exceedingly  well.  PerfpeSive  he  underfiood 
rhoroughly  having  been  Difciple  to  two  excel- 
Jenr  Mafters  in  that  Art.  Hefpoke  five  Languages 
admirably  well,  and  was  in  ftort  an  accom- 
pli(h*d  Painter.  He  died  in  London  in  the  year 
1690.  and  lies  buried  in  Sr.  Jndrevrs  Holkrn. 

F<^ANC1S-  Ve  CLETN^ 

Was  a  Dutch  Painter,  aiid  Matter  of  the 
pifiry-W oxks  10  King  Charles  L  at  Morthck^  for 
which  he  Painted  Cart  oops  in  Vij^tmfer.  He  was 
very  eminent  for  his  Invention^  and  made  fcve- 
ral  Defigns^ihat  were  extraordinary  fine/or Pain- 
ters, Gravers,  Sculptors,  among  which 
were  the  Ci|ts  for  fome  of  QgiWy^s  Books.  He 
died  at  Mortlack  a  Uttle  before  ihe  Refiomtim, 

ADAM  C  0  LONIj  commonly 
caird  the  Old^ 

Was  a  Di4tch  Painter,  born  in  Raerdam^  hut 
who  refided  a  great  while  in  England^  and  be- 
came  efpecially  eminent  for  his  fmall  Figures  in 
tiural  Pieces,  for  bis  Cattle,  Coiintry- Wakes, 
Fire  Pieees,  &c.  He  alfo  Copy'd  many  Pidures 
of  Beads  after  particularly  thole  of  the 

Royal  ColUSionyVihich  are  cftecm'd  his  beft  Perfor- 
mances, He  died  in  London  in  1 685,  and  lies  bu- 
ned  in  St  Martins  Church,  Aged  51. 
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HENRT  alias  AD  R  I  AN  CO  tO  N  I, 

Was  Son  of  the  before-mentionM,   He  was  inr 
ftrufled  by  his  Father,  and  Brother-in-Law 
Mr  Van  Dieji^znd  became  a  good  Drafts-man,  as  a 
great  number  of  Academy-Pieces  drawn  by  him 
teftify.    He  often   wrought  upon  the    fmall  i 
Figures  in  his  Brother  r^«-D/>/?*s  Landskips,  and 
they  received  no  fmall  Addition  of  Beauty  from 
whar  he  did,  efpecially  when  he  ftrove  to  imi- 
tate the  Manner  of  Salvator  Rofa.    He  died 
young  about  the  year  1 70 1,  at  33  years  of  Age, 
and  lies  buried  in  St.  Martins  Church.    He  was 
a  Perfon  of  lively  Invention,  and  painted  very 
quick. 

Mr.  HEN^T  COOK^ 

Was  an  EngUjh  Gentleman,    and  Hiftory- 
Painter,  who  had  his  Education  here,  and  fome 
part  of  it  in  the  Univerlity  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  a  Perfon  of  good  Reading,  Judgement  and 
Experience,  and  after  he  h^d  TravcU'd  fome  years 
in  Italy^  and  been  an  alfiduous  Copyer  of  the 
beft  Matters,  became  not  only'^a  great  Ciitickin 
Painting,  but  alfo  a  good  Performer,  as  appears 
by  many  Publick  Pieces  of  his,  ulz^.  The  Aitar- 
Piece    at  Ntw-College-Chappel  in  Oxford^  what 
he  has  done  at  Chelfea-College^  at  Hampton  Courts 
and  on  many  Cielings  and  Stair- Calcs  of  this 
Town  and  Kingdom.    His  excellent  ColIe6lion 
of  Pictures  fold  at  his  Death,  fpeak  his  Re- 
lifh,  wherein  were  many  fine  Copits  uf  the  Car- 
toons  of  Raphael^  and  af  ter  moft  of  the  bcft  Ma- 
tters, performed  by  himfeJf.  His  Copies  after 
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the  Cartoons  are  particularly  remarkable,  being 
drawn  in  Turfentine  Oil,  after  the  Manner  of 
Dijiemper^  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
Inventor.  He  died  in  London  the  iSthof 
member  1700,  Aged  near  58,  and  lies  buried  in 
Sr.  G/7e/s  Church. 

Mr-  JLEXJNDE(^  COOTEE^ 

Was  the  elder  Brother  of  Samuel  Cooper  Efqj 
and,  together  with  him,  brought  up  to  Lim- 
ning  by  Mr.  Hoskinsy  their  Uncle.  He  performed 
well  in  Miniature^  and  going  beyond  Sea  be- 
came Limner  to  Chrifiina  Queen  of  Sweden^  yet 
was    far   exceeded  by  his   Brother  Samuel^ 
who  was  much  the  greater  Maften    He  did 
likewife  Landskip  in  Water  Colours  exceeding- 
ly well,  and  was  accounted  an  extraordinary 
Drafts- Man. 

SAMUEL  COOPER  Efq; 

Was  born  in  London  in  the  Year  1^09,  and 
brought  up  under  his  Uncle,  Mi.Hoskins.  He 
was  a  Performer  in  Miniature^  of  whom  out 
Nation  can  never  fufficiently  boaft,  having  far 
exceeded  all  that  went  before  him  in  England  in 
that  way,  and  even  equalfd  the  moft  famous 
Italians^  infomuch  thai  he  was  commonly  ftil'd 
the  t^an-Dyck  in  littk^  equalling  that  Mafter  in 
his  beautiful  Colouring,  and  agteeable  Airs  of 
a  Face,  together  with  that  Strength,  Relievo^ 
and  noble  Spirit,  that  {oft  and  tender  Livelinefs 
of  Fkfh,  which  is  inimitable.    He  had  alfo  a 
particular  Talent  in  the  loofe  and  gentile  Ma* 
nagement  of  the  Hair,  which  he  never  faiPd  to 
exprefs  well :  But,  iho'  his  Pencil  was  thus  ad- 

mirable^ 
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inirable,  yet  his  Excellency  was  chiefly  conffn 'd 
fo  a  Head,  for  below  that  pan  of  the  Body 
he  was  not  always  fo  fucccfsful  as  could  have 
beenwifh'd.  The  high  Prizes  bis  Pieces  ftill 
fell  at,  iho'  far  fiiort  of  their  Value,  and  the 
great  Efteem  they  are  in  even  at  Rome^  Venice^ 
and  in  France,  are  abundant  Arguments  of  their 
great  Worth,  and  have  extended  the  Fame  of 
ihis  Matter  throughout  all  Parts  ot  Europe  where  ; 
Art  is  valu-d.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his  Matter^ 
and  Uncle,  Mr.  Hosklns,  that  he  became  jealous 
of  him,  and  finding  that  the  CQurt  v?as  better 
pkas'd  with  his  Nephew's  Performances  than 
with  his,  he  took  him  in  Partner  with  him  j 
but  ftill  feeing  Mr.  Coolers,  Pictures  were  more 
relifh'd,  he  wasr  pleas'd  to  difmifs  the  Partner- 
fhip,  and  fo  our  Artift  fet  up  for  himfelf,  car- 
rying moft  part  of  the  Bufinefs  of  that  time 
before  him.  He  dre  w  King  Charles  II.  and  his 
Queen,  the  Dutchefs  of  Cleaveland^  the  Duke 
ofTork,  and  moft  of  the  Court:  But  the  two 
Pieces  of  his  which  were  moft  efteem'd,  were 
Ihofe  of  Oliver  Cromii/et,  and  of  one  SwingfieU. 
The  former  is  now  in  the  Hands  of  Richard 
Grahme,  Efq^  and  by  him  highly  valu'd.  The 
French  King  once  offered  150  /.  for  it,'  yet  could 
not  have  if.  The  other  is  in  the  ColleBion  of 
Colonel  Rfihrt  CM,  who  fets  a  gyeat  Value 
upon  it.  This  laft  PiSture  Mr.  Cooper  having 
carried  to  France,  it  imroducM  him  into  the 
favour  of  that  Coun,  and  was  much  admir'd 
saere.  He  likewife  did  jfeveral  lairge  Lmninp 
in  an  nnufual  Size,  which  are  yet  to  be  fcen  in 
the  Queen's  Clofet,  and  for  which  his  Widow 
receiT'd  a  Penlion,  during  her  Life  >  from  the 
Crown.  Thar  which  brought  Mr.  0«/>er  to  this 
E:^ceilencyj  ^was  his  Living  m  the  time  of  V^n- 
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Vjck^  many  of  whofe  PiSures  he  copy'd^.  and 
which  made  him  imitate  his  Stile,  Anfv^erable 
to  his  Abilities  in  Painting,  was  his  great  SkiH 
in  Mulic,  efpecially  the  Lute^  wherein  he  was 
reckoned  a  Mafter.  He  was  many  Years  abroad, 
and  Pcrfonally  acquainted  with  moft  of  the  great 
Men  in  Holland  and  France^  as  well  as  ihofe  of 
his  own  Country  ;  but  he  was  yet  more  Univer- 
fai  by  his  Works,  which  were  known  through- 
out all  Parts  of  Chriftendom.  He  died  in  London 
in  the  Year  1671,  at  6;  Years  of  Age,  and  lies 
buried  in  Pancras  Church  in  the  Fields,  where 
there  is  a  fine  Marble  Monument  fct  oyer  hjtrj 
with  the  following  Infcriprion, 

Q  Amuel  Cooper  Armiger^ 
^      A^glia:  Apelles, 
Seculi  fui^  &  Artis  Decus^ 
In  qua  excelenM 
Skut  Neminem^  quern  Jequeretur^  invenit^^ 
Ita  ftecy  qui  Eum  ajfequatur^  eft  hahiturus. 
Supra  omne  Exemplum^ 
Simul  ac  omne  Exemplary 
Minto^Graphkes  Artifex  fummui^ 
Summis  Europ^s  Frincipihus  mtus^ 
Et  in  Frcetio  hahitus  5 
Cuius  porro  egregias  Aftitfii  Dotes, 
hgenium  expelitijftmumj 
I^inguarum  plurimarum  Fcritiawl 
jjiores  fvavijfimss 
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Ui:  tarn  hevis  Tahella  rite  compk&i  poffct 
Jpjms  unke  Manu  delineanda  fuit : 
Sed  Modefiior  Ille^ 
Dum  per  Ora^  Oculofque  Omnium  Fam^  volat^ 
Cineres  hicpotius  fuos  optavit  delitefcere, 
JpfSy  in  E€defi(B  Pace.feliciter  requiefcens 

Charijfima  Conjuge  Chrifiiam. 
Ohiit  quint 0  Die  Mali  Anno.  X  ^tatis  £m^6^.  Salu* 

5  tis  MDCLXXII, 

Mr.  C\0  SS^ 

Was  a  famous  Copyer  in  the  Reigns  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  II.  A  Story  goes  of  him  that  be- 
ing employed  by  Km^Charhs  L  to  Copyfeveral 
eminent  Pieces  in  Itaty^  and  having  leave  of  the 
State  oiVeniceiocopy  the  UmdMadonna  of  Kapha- 
^/,that  was  in  St.Adark^s  Church,he  performed  the 
Task  fo  admiral^^Iy  well,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
put  a  Trick  upon  the  Italians,   by  leaving  his 
Picture  for  the  Original,  which  laft  he  brought 
away  with  that  Celerity  and  Caution,  that 
tho'  feveral  MefTcngtrs  were  fent  after  him,  he 
had  got  fo  much  the  ftart  of  them,  that  he  car- 
ry'd  the  Piece  dextroufly  off.    Afterwards  in 
Olivers  Days,  the  then  Sfaniflo  Ambaffador  here 
Don  Alonfo  de  Cardenes  bought  this  Pifture  when 
the  King's  Goods  were  exposed  to  Sale,  together 
with  the  XI L  Ca(ars  of  Taian,  and  the  King  . 
Charles  on  the  Dun  Horfe  by  Van-Dyck  (of  which 
laft  there  is  a  good  Copy  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in 
the  Middle  Temple- Hall)  all  which  fome  fay  re- 
main in  the  Efcurial  to  this  Day,  tho'  others 
affirm  the  Pidlure  pf  King  Charles  on  the  Dun 
Horfe,  is  now  in  the  Poirelfion  of  the  Duke  of 

Bava^ 
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Bavaria;,  who  bought  it  of  one  A:^  ^""{  ^-  f^ 
Culkn.  This  Mr.  Crojs  copy*d  likewife,  admira- 
bly well,  Titian  s  Europa,  which  Pi<3^ure  of  his 
is  now  in  the  Colleilion  of  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

D. 

HENRT  and  JOHN  D ANKERS. 

Henry  was  a  good  Landskip-Painter,  and  em- 
ployed by  King  Charles  M.  to  paint  all  the  Sea- 
Ports  of  Englandzn^  Pf  ales,  as  alfo  all  the  Royal 
Palaces,  which  he  performed  admirably  well 
He  was  firft  bred  a  Gravtr,  buc  upon  the  per- 
fwafions  of  his  Brother  John  took  to  Painting. 
He  ftudied  fome  time  in  Italy,  before  he  came 
to  England.  He  work'd  for  great  Numbers  of 
our  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  bad  good  Rates 
for  what  he  did,  being  efteem^d  the  neateft  and 
beft  Painter,  in  his  way,  of  that  time  He  left 
England  in  the  time  of  the  PopiJJj  Plot,  being  a 
Reman  Catholick,  arid  died  foon  after  at  Amjter- 
dam.  As  for  John  Bankers^  he  was  a  good 
Hiftory-Painter,  and  liv'd  not  many  Years  after 
his  Brother,  dying  in  like  manner  at  Amfter^ 
dam. 

WILLIAM  VERTK^E^ 

Was  a  Hiftory-Painter  born  at  Antwerp.  He 
was  firft  bred  a  Jeweller,  but  afterwards  took  to 
P-iiniing.  He  for  many  Years  drew  Hiftory  as 
bi}^'  ab  the  Life  in  England;^\i\\  tolerable  Succefs: 
In  his  Works  there  were  many  excellent  Parts 
of  a'  boldncfs  of  Pencil,  whatever  there  might 

be 
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he  wanting  in  Grace,  and  a  pleafing  Varietf. 
He  died  about  Seven  Years  ago,  leaving  behind 
him  a  Daughter,  whom  he  had  inftrufted  in  his 
Art. 

Lord  BiOiop  DIGBT. 

The  Reverend  Lord  Bifliop  of  Eljin  in  Ireland^ 
may  very  well  find  a  Name  in  this  Account  of 
the  Englifl}  Painters,  fince  he  hafi  defervcdly 
raised  one  in  tlnat  Kiiigdom,  where  he  is  arrived 
to  be  a  S^^iiirual  Peer.  His  Limnings  hav^  much 
of  Beauiy  andjuftnefs  of  Draught  in  them,  and 
are  to  a  great  Degree  Elaborate,  v/ich  a  due  re. 
gard  to  the  graceful  part  of  Nature^  He  is  a 
fingle  Inflance  of  a^iy  Perfon  of  that  Robe,  that 
has  made  fo  fuifficieni:  a  Progrefs  in  this  Art,  as 
CO  be  voted  a  Mafter,  either  in  that  Kingdom  or 
chis,  how  common  foe ver  \h  in  other  Nation? 
For  the  Clergy  to  apply  themfclvesco  Painting. 

Ux.WlLLlAU  DOBSON^ 

Was  a  Geiuleman  bor^  in  the  Year  i^io,  in 
St.  AwJreii/s  Parifh  in  Hclhrn^  and  defcended 
horn  a  FamUy,  at  that  time  very  eminent  in  Sr. 
Jlbans,  He  was  both  a  Hiftoryand  Face- Pain- 
ter, being  Contemporai-y  with  that  great  Mafter, 
Sir  Anthony  Van  D^ck^  whofe  E^tccller^ies  he 
€a«e  very  near^  tho*  he  faifd  in  fome  of  his 
Ckaceful  Parts  ^  yet  we  are  to  ^onfider  he  wan- 
ted the  Opportunities  che  otther  had  of  becom- 
ing Perfe^-  The  greatnefs  of  his  Genius,  fhovk 
thxcf  ifec  meaner  fimpioyments,  which  werje  his 
A3I©tment^  be&ngpu£  oujt  Prentice  very  early  to 
&mMx^  P^ak^  a  &atiaiier^  and  Tradej:  in  PiSur^s 
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In  the  City  of  London,  With  him  he  ferv'd  his 
Time;  yet  had  by,  his  Mafters  Procuremenr^ 
the  Advantage  of  copying  many  exceHent  Pi~ 
^ures,  efpeciafly  fdme  of  Titian  and  Van-Dyck^ 
the  manner  of  which  two  Maft^rs,  he  in  fomie 
meafure,  always  retained.  How  much  he  was 
beholding  to  the  latter  ctf  thofe  tw^o  great  Men, 
may  cafily  be  feen  in  all  his  Works.  He  was  al- 
fo  farther  endebted  to  the  Generofiry  ofVan^ 
Dyck,  for  prefenting  him  to  King  Charles  L 
who  took  him  into  his  imnudiate  Proteftion^ 
icept  him  in  Oxford  ail  the  while  his  Majefty  con- 
tinued in  that  City,  fat  to  him  feveral  times  for 
'  tiis  picture,  and  oblig'd  the  Prince  of  l^^aks^ 
Prince  Rupert,  and  moft  of  the  Lords  of  hi^ 
Court  to  do  the  like.  He  was  a  fair  middle  fiz'd 
Man,  of  a  ready  Wic,  and  a  piealing  Con^erfa- 
tion,  yet  being  fomewhat  loofe  and  irregular  in 
his  way  of  living,  he  notwithftanding  the  ma- 
ny Opportunities  he  had  of  making  his  Fortune^ 
died  poor  at  his  Houfe  in  St.  Martins-Lme,  m 
the  Year  1647,  and  the  37th  of  his  Age.  This 
is  to  be  remarked  of  our  Artift,  that  as  he  had 
the  Misfortune  to  want  fuitable  Helps  in  his  Be- 
ginning to  apply  himfelf  to  Paintings  fo  he 
wanted  alfo  due  Encouragement  which  the  un- 
happy  Times  of  Civil  War  could  not  afford  3  yet 
he  fhon  out  thio'  all  thofe  Difad vantages,  which 
.  fhews  us  what  he  might  have  been  had  Rome^ 
been  the  Place  of  his  liducation.  There  are 
in  England  feveral  Haftory-Pitccs  done  by 
him,  of  which  his  Grace  the  Duke  oi  Buckiffg^ 
bum  has  one  in  his  ColkBion  of  great  Value. 
His  Portraits  are  defcrvedly  efteem'd  among 
to  which  Nature  enclin'd  him.  fo  powerfully^ 

thar 


that  had  his  Education  been^  but  anfwerable  td 
his  Genius,  England  might  juftly  have  been  as 
proud  of  her  Dobfon,  as  f^enice  of  her  Titian^  or 
Flanders  of  her  Rubens.  The  greateft  number 
of  his  Piftures  are  to  be  feert  in  arid  about  Ox- 
fcrd^  where  he  refided  many  Years. 


Was  a  Landskip-Painter,  born  at  Amfierdam^ 
and  Diffcipie  of  Everdine^  whofe  Manner  he  at 
firft  foUow'd.  He  came  into  England  about 
the  Year  i6jo,  and  became  very  famous  fori 
Landskip.  His  Manner  was  afterwards  broad  an4 
bold  in  Imitation  of  fome  Italians.  His  PiQures 
coTimonly  afford  a  Scene  of  Cliffs,  Cafcades  and 
Views  (as  the  Learned  Dr^  Barnet  in  his  Theory^ 
calls  it)  of  a  broken  World.  He  chofc  a  Coun- 
try uncukivated,  full  of  Rocks,  and  Falls  of  Wa- 
ter, the  latter  of  which  he  rtever  faiFd  to  ex- 
prefswell,  difperfing  a  gentle  warmth  through- 
out the  whole,  to  make  amends  for  the  Horror 
of  the  Profpeft,  which  generally  reprefents 


iludied,  as  Ewrdine^  his  Mafter,  did  before  him^ 
after  whom  there  are  extant  many  Prints,  ex- 
prefling  a  Country  wild  and  Rude.  Mt.  Edema 
died  at  Richmond  in  Surrey^  whither  he  Had  re* 
tir'd  for  Recovery  of  his  Health,  about  the  Tear 
lyooi  and  the  40th  of  his  Age.  His  too  "great 
Intemperance  fliorten'd  his  Days. 


E. 


Newfound- Land,  Places  in  which  he 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  FAITHORN^ 

Was  Difciple  to  Mr.  Pe^;^,  Painter  to  Piince 
Rupert,  After  the  Civil  Wars  broke  out  he 
went  into  the  Army,  when  being  taken  Prifoner 
in  Ba/ing'Houk:^  and  refuiing  to  take  the  Oaths 
toO/zW,  he  was  banifli'd  into  France^  where  he 
ftudied  fevera!  Years  under  Champagnej  a  famous 
Painter  of  thartime,  and  atriv'd  to  a  very  great 
Perfedlion  in  Correftnefs  of  Drawing.  He  was 
alfo  a  great  Proficient  in  Graving,  as  like  wife  in 
Painting,  efpecially  in  Miniature  of  which  there 
are  many  Inftances  now  in  England.  He  died  in 
Black'Fryars  abo'ut  the  beginning  of  K.  William^s 
Reign,  and  was  there  juried  being  near 
Years  of  Age.  His  Praifc  was  celebrated  by  his 
Friend  Mr.  Flatman^  in  the  following  Copy  of 
Verfes  on  his  Book  of  Drawings  Graving  and 
Etching. 

Should  I  attempt  an  Elogy^  or  frame 

A  Paper  Jiruflure  to  fecure  thy  Name^ 

The  Lightning  of  one  Cenfure^  one  ftern  FroTVfi 

Might  cjuickly  haz^ard  that^  and  thy  Renown 

But  this  thy  Book  prevents  that  fruitlefs  pain^ 

One  Line  [peaks  purelier  Thee^  than  thy  hefi  Strain. 

Thoje  Myjteriesy  like  to  the  f^iteful  Mold 

Which  keeps  the  greedy  Spaniard  from  his  GolJ^ 

ThoH  do  ft  unfold  in  e'vry  friendly  Page^ 

Kind  to  the  prefevtj  and  fucce^ing  A^e. 

That  Hand^  Ti^hoje  curious  Art  prolongs  the  DaU 

Of  frail  Mortality^  and  baffles  Fat^ 
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l^^h  Brafi  ml  Sttel^  €an  (krelj  ahle  M 
'ih  rem' s  lamping  Monument  for  thee. 
Fer  mj  part  I  ^refer^  to  guard  t  he  Dead^ 
A  Cepper  VlaU  before  a  fiseet  of  Lead. 
S^iomgm  Srafsy  fo  iong  as  Books  endure^ 
So  io?^  m  Neat -wrought  Vie^^s  thourt  fecure. 
A  Fairfiom  Sculpfit  is  a  Charm  can  fa^e 
From  jdullOUimon^  ^nda  gaping  Grave. 

Mi.T  HO  M  AS  F  L  AT  M  AN, 

Wasfemha  Poet  and  Painter.  He  drew  in 
Mmature^  as  may  af^ear  by  the  following  Stan- 
za in  his  Flndarique  Ode,   calPd  the  Review^ 

wb«e  he  rhuislpeaks  of  himfelf  as  a  Ummr. 

Ih  extricate  my  felf  from  Lo^t^ 
Whwh  I  could  Ml         hit  worfe  command^ 

1  udi  my  Vmt  'iU  in  my  Hand^ 
'Wkh  that  Artiikry  for  ^on^^uefi  Jlro'ue  j 

Like  wife  Pigmalion  then  did  I 

My  0f  Defign  my  Deity  j 
Made  my  own  Saints  made  my  awn  Shrine  5 

did  frdwn  me  Da0)  emld  make  her  fmile^ 
AU  Bii:kerini;s  me  eafy  /iroke  mdd  reconcile  : 

Pl^O  feign  d  m  Idea  fo  Divine. 
'Th^i  did  I  qmet  many  a  froward  Day^ 

While  in  my  Eyes  my  Sml  did  play^ 
Thm  did  the  Time^  andthm  my  felf  beguile  ^ 
TiUpn  a  Day^  hut  then  I  kmw  not  why^ 

A  Tear  fait n  from  my  Eye^ 
Wa^d  mt  my  Saint^  my  Shrine^  my  Deity: 

Vrophetick  Chance  1  The  Lines  augone^ 
And  I  mujl  mourn  ore  wb<^  I  doted  on  : 
l§nd  evn  Giwto'if  Qirdc  hasnos  all  FerfeQion. 


Now 
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Now  fince  Mr.  Flatmans  Works  fpeak  for  turn 
in  one  kind,  I  vi^ill  leave  the  others  to  do  fo  too, 
tho*  perhaps  Limning  was  his  greater  Excellence. 
He  died  in  London  fome  few  Years  ago. 

Le  FEVRE  deFEHISE, 

Was  a  French  Hiftory-Painter,  who  came  in- 
to England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II.  He 
was  better  at  Defigning,  as  appears  by  his 
Works,  than  at  Painting.  He  had  a  particular 
Ej^cellence  in  Staining  Marble,  which  he  did 
feveral  times  for  Prince  Rf^pert.  He  died  in 
London  about  19  Years  ago,  and  lies  buried  in 
St.  Martini  Church. 

Mr.  JOHN  FREEMAN, 

Was  a  good  Hiftory- Painter  in  the  Reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  He  was  thought  to  have  been 
poifon'd  in  the  We[t' Indie s^  but  he  returned  to 
England^  and  died  here  j  yet  his  Genius  was 
fo  impair'd  by  that  Attempt  on  his  Life,  that 
his  latter  Works  fail'd  of  their  ufual  Perfedlion. 
He  was  look'd  upon  as  a  Rival  to  Mr.  Fuller,  in- 
fomuch,  that  his  Brother,  Colonel  Fneman,  of- 
fered to  lay  a  Wager  of  100/.  that  he  /hould 
draw  a  Figure  with  that  Mafter,  which  Chal- 
lenge, for  v^iiat  reafon  I  know  not,  was  never 
accepted.  Mb  Freeman  was  in  his  Drawings, 
efpecialiy  in  the  )teademy,  raoft  extraordinary 
and  equal  to  any  of  our  Modern  Mafters.  He 
was  in  his  latter  days  Scene* Painter  to  the  Play- 
Houfc  in  Covent-Garden,  where  ma»y  of  his 
Works  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen* 


£  e  i 
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Mt.  IS  A  AC  FULLER, 

Was  an  Englip)  Hiftory- Painter  of  good  Note. 
He  had  a  great  Genius  for  Drawing  and  De- 
figning  Hiftory,  yet  which  he  did  not  always 
execute  with  due  Decency,  nor  after  an  Hifto- 
rical  Manner,  for  he  was  too  much  addicted  to 
Modernize,  and  burlefque  his  Subjcfls,  there 
being  fometimes  a  Rawnefs  of  Colouring  in 
them,  befides  other  Extravagancies  fuitable  to 
the  Manners  of  the  Man  :  But  notwithftanding 
all  that  a  Critick  may  find  fault  with  in  his 
Works,  there  are  many  Perfections  in  them,  as 
may  be  feen  by  his  RefurreBion  at  jU-Souls^CoU 
kge^Chapel  at  Oxford,  to  which  that  at  M^jg- 
i/^/ew- College,  iho'  performed  by  the  fame  Hand, 
cannot  in  the  leaft  compare.    There  is  alfo  at 
WaSam-CoUcgCy  in  the  fame  Univerfiiy,  a  Hi- 
ftory  Piece  of  his  in  two  Colours  only,  admira- 
bly well  performed  ^  for  whatever  may  be  ob- 
jected againft  this  Mafter,  as  one  that  wanted  the 
regular  improvements  of  Travel  to  confider  the 
Antiques^  and  form  a  better  Judgment,  he  may  b? 
reckoned  among  the  foremoft  in  an  Account  oip 
Englijh  Painters.     He  ftudied  many  Years  in 
France  under  Terrier,  and  underftood  the  Anato- 
mical Part  of  Painting,  perhaps  equal  to  Michael 
Angelo^  following  it  fo  clofe,  that  he  was  very 
apt  to  make  the  Mufcelling  too  ftrong  and  pro- 
minent.   Among  his  Works,  there  are  feveral 
fine  Pieces  in  many  great  Taverns  in  London^ 
which  are  not  efteemM  the  worft  of  his  Perfor- 
mances.   He  died  in  London  above  30  Yearj? 
ago. 


MARK 
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G. 

MARK  GARRARD, 

Son  of  Mark  Garrard^  and  born  at  Bruges  in 
Flanders.  He  was  fometime  principal  Painter 
ro  Queen  Eliz^abeth,  and  afterwards  to  Queen 
Anne^  Confort-Royal  to  Y^m^Jamesl.  He  was 
bocha  good  Hiftory  and  Face- Painter,  dying  at 
London  in  the  Year  163  5 ,  and  in  the  74ih  of 
his  Age.  There  are  fevcral  Prints  after  him 
now  extant  among  us. 

HENRT  G  ASCAR, 

Was  a  French  Face-Painter,  encouraged  here 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Fortfwouth,  whofe  Picture 
he  came  over  to  draw.  Many  following  her 
Example,  employed  him  alfo,  To  that  he  got  a 
great  deal  of  Monty  in  E?2gland  in  a  fliort  time, 
nor  could  our  wife  Nation  then  fee  the  diffe- 
rence between  him  and  his  Contemporary  Sir* 
Peter  Lely.  What  he  wanted  in  the  graceful 
Part,  in  Draught,  and  a  good  Choice  of  Nature, 
the  Talent  of  but  very  Few,  he  ufually  made  up 
with  Embroidery,  fine  Cioaths,  lac'd  Drapery, 
and  a  great  Variety  of  Trumpery,  Ornaments 
which  took  for  a  while,  till  at  length  Merrjieur 
found  that  his  gay  Cap  and  Feather  Manner 
would  no  longer  fucceed  here,  which  mad^ 
him  leave  England  about  20  or  25  Years  ago. 
By  a  prevailing  AlTurance,  cuftomary  with  his 
Nation,  he  has  fiqce  imposed  as  much  on 
the  Ipalian  N;ol^le([ey  as  he  did  on  thofe  of  Eng- 

5  e  3  land. 
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/W,  and  was  lately  living  at  Rome,  tho*  we 
hear  he  is  now  dead.  He  is  reported  to  have 
carry*d  above  loooo  Pounds  out  of  Enzlavd. 

HO  R  At  10  GENTILESCHI^ 

Was  an  eminent  Italian  Hiftory- Painter,  borri 
at  Tifa^  a  City  in  the  Dukedom  of  Tufcany.  Af- 
ter having  made  himfclf  famous  at  Florence^  Rome^ 
Genoay  and  in  moft  parts  o{  Italy ^  he  went  for 
Savoy ^  whence  he  remov'd  to  France^  and  at  laft, 
upon  the  Invitation  of  King  Charles  I.  came  over 
to  Englan^^  and  was  well  received  by  that  King, 
who  appointed  him  Lodgings  in  his  Court,  gave 
him  a  confiderable  Salary,  and  employed  him  in 
his  Palace  2ii  Greenwich,  and  other  publick  Places* 
The  moft  remarkable  of  his  Performances  in E^j^^- 
land,  were  the  Cielings  of  Greenwich  and  Tork- 
Houfe^thc  latter  of  vi  hicharenowin  theColkdli- 
on  of  theprefent  Duke  of  Buckingham.    He  did 
alfo  a  Madonna,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot  and  his  two 
Daughters  for  King  Charles,  all  which  he  per- 
form'd  admirably  well.  The  Piece  of  his,  which 
-was  moft  efteem*d  abroad,    was  the  Vortigo 
of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio\  Palace  at  Rome.  He 
made  feveral  Attempts  at  Face-Painting,  while 
in  England,  but  with  little  fuccefs,  his  Talent 
lying  wholly  towards  Hifiory,  with  Figures  as 
big  as  the  Life.    He  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  many  of  the 
Nobility  of  that  time,  but  after  twelve  Years 
continuance  in  England,  he  died  here  at  84 
Years  of  Age,  and  lies  buried  in  theQ|^ieen-D^?i/;'-. 
agers  Chapel  at  Somerfet  Houfe.  -  His  Print  is 
among  the  Heads  of  Van-Dyck^  he  having  been 
drawn  by  that  great  Mafter.    He  left  behind- 
him  a  Daughter  i  AK 
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ARTE  MIS  I A  GEl^tlLESCHI, 

Who  was  but  littfe  inferior  ro  lierFaihey  m 
Hiftorics,  2nd  even  excelFd  him  in  Portraits.^  a 
Manner  of  Painting  which  moft  areenclin^d  to 
attempe  who  come  lo  Er.ghn^^  where  ir  is 
chiefly  in  Vague.  She  Xvfd,  she  greatcf!  pan  of 
her  time  at  Nafhs  in  much  SpIeBdor,  2nd  wa$ 
as  hmous  all  over  Emofs  for  hejr  Amousr%  as 
for  her  Painting.  She  recommended  heir  lelf 
to  the  Efteem  of  the  Skilful  by  many  Hiiory- 
Pieces  as  big  as  the  Life,  among  which  rtie 
moft  celebrated  was  rhaf  of  Da'uid  with  the 
Head  of  GoUah  in  his  Hand.  She  drew  alfo  the 
Poriraits  of  fame  of  the  Royal  Faii^ify.  and  ma- 
ny of  the  Nobility  of  England. 

Mt.  RICHARD  GlBSOM.s^m- 
mool  J  caird  the  Dmarf^ 

Was  Difcipie  oiFranch  Be  Chjn,  and  an  tml^ 
nent  Mafter  in  ihe  time  of  Sir  Titer  Lelj^  id 
whofe  Manner  he  devoted  himleif,  and  whole 
Pidareshecopy'd  to  Admiration,  Being  Page 
to  a  Lady  at  Mortlackj  fhe  put  him  to  De  Cfejn. 
\o  learn  to  Draw,  which  fhe  obfesv'd  he  had  a 
particular  Genius  to.  He  had  the  Honour  to 
inftrudl  in  Drawing  the  iase  Qoeeo  Mdry^ 
when  Princefs  of  Or^ange,  and  the  preferit  C^een 
Ame,  when  Princefs  j  he  went  over  to  Holland 
to  v^ait  on  the  Princefs  Marj  for  that  pi^rpofe. 
He  painted  both  in  Oii  and  Water-Colours^  bur 
chiefly  the  latter.  He  was  greatly  in  favour 
with  King  CharSes  L  (to  whom  he  was  Page  of 
the  Back-Stairs)  infomuch  that  that  King  gave 
'        E  e  4  hiin 
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him  his  Wife  in  Marriage,  who  is  likewife  a 
Dwarf,  and  ftill  Living,  tho*  of  a  great  Age, 
On  this  Wedding  Mr.  Waller  made  that  Copy  of 
Verfes,  which  begins  thus : 

Vejign  or  Chance  makes  others  'wiw^ 
Bt4t  Nature  did  this  Match  contri've  j 
Eve  n2ight  as  well  have  Adam  fled^ 
As  flje  denyd  her  little  Bed 
To  him^for  whom  Heavn  feem^d  to  frame^ 
And  meafure  out  this  only  Dawe^  &C. 

He  alfo  receiv*d  confiderable  Favours  from  P/6i- 
/ipEarl  of  Vemhrokey  who  was  his  Parron.  He 
drew  0/iwr  Cr(?«^u^f/ feveral  rimes,  and  died  in 
Covent'Gard^n  foon  after  the  late  Revolution,  af  j 
Threefcore  and  Fifteen  Years  of  Age,  lying  bu- 
ried in  that  Church. 

Mr.        L  L  I  A  M  6  I  B  S  0 

Was  Nephew  to  the  foregoing,  and  inftru- 
filed  both  by  him,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely.  His  grcat- 
cft  Excellency  lay  in  his  Copies  after  the  laft  of  i 
thofe  two  Matters,  whofe  Manner  he  made  it 
his  chief  Endeavour  to  imitate,  and  whereiq 
he  was  not  altogether  unfuccefsful.  He  became 
an  eminent  Limner^  and  drew  great  Numbers  of 
Tortraitsiot  many  of  the  beft  Rank.  His  great 
Iriduftry  was  much  to  be  commended,  for  pur- 
chafing  not  only  the  greateft  part  of  Sir  Veters 
Colieftion  after  his  Death,  but  likewife  for  pro- 
curing from  beyond  Seas,  a  great  Variety  of  va- 
luable Things  in  their  kind,  infomuch  that  he 
may  well  be  faid  to  have  had  the  beft  ColleSion 
of  Drawings  and  Prints,  after  the  greateft  Ita- 
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lians\  and  other  Matters,  of  any  Perfon  of  his 
Time.  He  was  a  great  Encourager  of  the  Art 
he  profefs'd.  He  died  Lethargick  in  London^ 
and  was  buried  at  Richmond  in  Surrey^  in  the 
Year  1702,  at  58  Years  of  Age.  His  Kinfman, 
Mr.  Edw.  Gibjofi^  was  inftru6lcd  by  him,  and  firft 
painted  Portraits  in  Oil,  but  afterwards  finding 
more  Encouragement  in  Crayons^  his  Genius 
lying  that  way,  he  made  a  confiderable  Progrefs 
therein,  till  Death  intervening  put  a  flop  to  all 
his  Endeavours.  He  died  young  at  33  Years  of 
Age,  and  lies  Jikewife  buried  at  Richmond. 

Ux.jOHN  GREENHILL, 

Was  a  Gentleman  defcended  from  a  good  Fa- 
mily in  Salisbury^  where  he  was  born.  He  was 
Difciple  to  Sir  P^m-  Lely^  whoi^e  Manner  in  z 
fhort  time  he  fuccefsfully  imitated,  and  became 
a  great  Proficient  in  Cr^y<?»- Draughts,  as  he  af- 
terwards did  in  Painting.  He  taiFd  very  little 
of  his  Matter's  Excellencies,  who  firft  negle6led, 
and  then  became  Jealous  of  him  as  a  dangerous 
Rival,  for  he  never  let  him  fee  him  paint  but 
once,  and  that  was  by  a  Stratagem.  Mr.  Green- 
hillhzd  long  had  a  defire  to  fee  Sir P^f^r manage 
his  Pencil,  but  fo  rtiy  was  that  great  Artitt  of 
revealing  his  Myftery,  that  he  would  never  lend 
him  the  Icaft  Affiftance  all  the  while  he  was  with 
him,  which  made  Mr.  Greenhill,  after  he  had 
left  him,  have  recourfe  to  a  wile  to  procure 
that  which  he  mutt  otherwife  have  defpair'd 
of.  He  procured  Sir  Peter  to  paint  his  Wife's 
Pidlure,  thro'  which  means  he  had  an  Opportu- 
nity to  ftand  behind  and  fee  what  he  did,  which 
)?cing  greatly  to  his  Satisfafilion,  on  a  double 

aecounr. 
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Account,  he  made  his  Matter  a  Prefent  of 
Broad  pieces,  and  fo  took  the  Pidture  away  wiib 
hm.    Having  thus  obtained  his  end,  he  in  a 
little  time  became  exceeding  Famous  for  Face- 
Painting,  infomuch  that  had  he  not  died  young 
the  Effect  of  too  free  Living,  Efjgland  miglu 
have  boafted  of  a  Painter,  who  according  to 
Im  Beginnings,could  not  have  been  mnch  inferi- 
0ur  to  the  very  beft  of  Foreigners, whom  we  have 
always  fo  much  encourag'd  in  the  Portrait  way. 
He  was  moreover  Poetically  enclin^d,  aftd  very 
agreeable  in  Converfatio^j  which  won  fo  much 
on  Mrs.  Behn^thzt  rtie  cndeavour'd,on  her  Parr  to 
perpetuate  his  Memory,  by  the  following  EJegyo 

M^bat  doleful  Cries  are  thefe  that  fright  my  fence^ 
Sad  as  the  Groans  of  dying  Innocence  ?■ 
The  killing  Accents  novj^  more  near  afproaehj 
And  the  infe£iious  found 
Spreads^  and  enlarges  all  around^ 
And  does  all  Hearts  with  Grief  and  Wonder  touch. 

The  J^amous  GreenhilPj  dead!  e^u  n  he 
That  cou  d  to  us  give  Immortality^ 
Is  to  th\  Eternal  filent  Groves  jiJithdrawn  y 
jfouthful  as  Flowers fcarce  blown^  whofe  op^ningLeaves^ 
A  wondrous  and  a  fragrant  VrofpeB  gives^ 
Of  what  its  elder  Beauties  woud  difplay^ 
When  it  jhoud  Jlcurijh  up  to  ripening  May. 
Witty  as  Poets  warmed  7mth  Love  and  WinSy 

Tet  fiill  fpard  Heavn^  and  his  Friend^ 
Wor  both  to  him  were  Sacred  and  Divine  ^ 

Nor  coud  he  this  no  more  than  that  offend* 
Fixt  as  a  Martyr^  where  he  Friend(hip  paid^ 

And  genrous  as  a  God, 
3ifirihuting  his  Bounties  all  ahroady 
And  foft  md  gentle  as  a  Love  ftck  Maid, 

Great 
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Great  Mafier  of  the  Nohk^  Mj^ery, 
That  ever  happy  Knowledge  did  infpire  j 
Sacred  as  that  of  Poetry^ 
And  which  the  wondring  World  does  equally  admire 
Great  Nature^ s  Works  7ve  do  contemn^ 

When  we  on  his  do  meditate  3 
The  Face  and  Eyes  more  Darts  receiv  d from  him^ 
Than  all  the  Charms  Jhe  coud  create  j 
The  Difference  is  his  Beauties  do  beget 
In  the  eitamcur  d  Soul  a  Vertuous  Heaty 
Whilfi  Natures  grojjer  Pieces  move^ 
In  the  courfe  Road  of  common  Love. 

So  hold^  yet  foft^  his  Touches  were  y 
So  round  each  part^  fo  fweet^  fo  fair^ 
7  hat  as  his  Pencil  movd  Men  thought  it  frefi 

The  lively  imitated  Breafl^ 
Which  yields  like  Clouds  ivhere  little  Angels  refi  ^ 
The  Limbs  all  eafy^  as  his  Temper  wasj 
'  Strong. as  his  Adindand  Manly  too  j 
Large  as  his  Soul^  his  Fancy  was^  and  new^ 
I  And  from  hirnfelf  he  Copy  dery  Grace 
For  He  had  all  that  coud  adorn  a  Face^ 
All  that  cou  d  either  Sex  fubdue. 

Each  Excellence  he  had  that  Touth  has  in  its  Vride^ 
And  all  experienced  Age  can  teacby 
At  once  the  vigroui  Fire  of  this, 
\4nd  every  Virtue^  which  that  canexprefs^ 

'  In  all  the  Height  that  both  coud  reach  5 
And yet^  alas!  InthisPerfe^iondyd^ 
Drooped  like  a  Bloffhm  with  a  Northern  Blafi^ 
When  all  the  Jhatterd  Leaves  abroad  are  caji^ 
As  quick  as  if  bis  Fate  had  ken  in  hafie. 
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So  have  I  feen  an  unfixed  Star^ 
Qutflnne  the  refi  of  all  the  num\ous  Traitty 

As  bright  as  thfit  which  guides  the  Mariner^ 

Dart  {ufiftlyfrom  its  darken  d  Sphere^ 
^And ne* re  fl)all  li^ht  the  TVorld  again. 

Ohj  why  jhou  d  fo  much  Knowledge  die^ 
Or  with  his  lafi  kiitd  Breathy 

Why  coud  he  not  to  fome  one  Friend  bequeath 
The  mig^hty  Legacy, 

But^twas  a  Knowledge  givn  to  him  alone^ 

That  his  eternized  Name  might  be 

Admird  to  all  Vofierity^ 
By  all  to  whom  his  grateful  Name  was  hwwn. 

Come  all  ye  fofter  Beauties  come^ 
Bring  Wreaths  cf  Flow^s  to  deck  his  Tomb  ^ 
Mixt  with  the  dijmal  Cifrefs  and  the  Tew^ 
■  For  he  fi ill  gave  your  Charms  their  due 

And  from  the  Injuries  of  Age  and  Time^ 
Securd  the  fweetnefs  of  their  Prime ; 

And  beflknew  how  t^ adore  that  Sweetnefs  too. 
Bring  all  your  Mournful  Tributes  here^ 

And  let  your  Fyesa  Jilent  forrow  wear^ 

Till  evry  Virgin^  for  awhile  become^ 

Sad  as  Jfis  Fate^  and  like  his  PlBure  Dumb. 

H. 

ADRIAN  HA  N  N  E  (HA 

Was  both  a  Hiftory  and  Face-Painter,  born  at 
the  Hague.  He  was  Difciple  to  one  Ravefleyn^ 
and  came  ineo  England,  m  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  He  was  employed  for  fon^e  time  under 
Mjtensy  principal  Painter  to"  thar  King,  and  con- 
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cinued  here  fixtcen  Years,  ac  the  end  of  ivhich 
he  went  for  Holla7id^  zriA  there  drew  the  Princefs- 
Dowager-Royal,  bis  Highn,  the  Prince  oi Orange 
and  all  the  Court,  He  like  wife  drew  that  Piece^ 
reprefeniing  Veace  in  the  States  Chamber  at  the 
Hague ;  as  alfo  the  Pidlure  of  two  Ufurers  telling 
their  Gold,  foxMyi>)i\^<:xVan  I4^$nwing.  Whilft 
he  was  doir^g  this  hft  Pi^  ce,  he  happened  to  want 
Money,  whereupon  ftnding  to  the  Perfon  he 
was  working  for,  to  borrow  a  Sum,  it  was  ac- 
cordingly ftnr  him.  When  ^he  Picture  was  fi- 
nifh'd,  it  was  carry'd  home,  and  the  Price  de- 
manded paid  for  it  j  hnt  v^hm  Myn-Heer  thought 
to  have  the  Money  ha  had  lent  (having  flip'd 
the  opportunity  of  flopping  it  out  ofmeer  Ge- 
cerofiiyj  he  wasanfwer'd,  that  the  Gold  which 
had  been  borrowed,  was  all  put  into  the  Pifture 
(meaning  that  which  the  Mifers  were  telling) 
and  that  he  muft  expeSl  no  further  fatisfadtion. 
This  Painter  died  abroad  about  zo  years  ago. 

Mr.  JO  H  N  HATL  ES, 

Was  a  good  Face-Painter,  Contemporary  and 
Competitor  with  Sir  Veter  Lely.  He  Was  fo  excel- 
lent a  Copyft,  that  many  of  the  Portraits  which 
he  did  after  Van-Dyck^  pafs  at  this  day  for  Ori- 
ginals of  that  prodigious  Man.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don^ in  the  year  1679,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Af^ir- 
tins  Church. 

EGBERT  HEMSKIRK^ 

Was  born  at  fliier/ew,  and  Difciple  of  DeGreb* 
her.  He  became  very  eminent  for  Painting 
Drolls  after  the  Manner  of  £ra7,^€r.    His  Grofs 

and 
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and  Comical  Genius  fucceeded  for  a  long  wHiIe 
among  us.  In  moft  of  his  Converfations^  as  he  1 
called  them,  you  may  foe  the  Piflure,  and  read 
the  Manners  of  the  Man  at  the  fame  time :  But 
-to  fpeak  of  his  Painting  Part,  a  Thing  chiefly 
aim*d  at  in  this  fliort  Account,  there  is  little  fault 
to  be  found  with  it,  unlefs  fometimes  with  the 
foulnefs  of  the  Colouring.  His  Drutiken^DrolISi 
his  VVakes,  his  Quakers-Meetings,  and  feme 
lewd  Pieces  have  been  in  vogue  among  waggift 
Collefitors,  and  the  lower  Rank  of  Firtmft^,  He 
\vent  in  this  kind  a  great  way,  but  after  all  fell 
far  flicrt  Brawer^  Tenters^  and  the  reft  of  his 
noble  Fore-runners  in  the  Study  of  Sots-Paradice. 
He  often  introduc'd  his  own  Pi6lure  among  his 
Drolls  by  means  of  a  Looking  Glafs  he  had  upori 
his  VaUet.  He  was  a  Man  of  Humour,  and  for 
that  valu'd  by  the  late  Earl  of  Rochefler,  for 
^hom  he  Painted  feveral  Pieces.  He  died  in 
London  2ibout  two  years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  i 
n  Son  whom  he  had  inftruded  in  his  way. 

Mr,  MIC  HO  LAS  H  I LL  lA  R  D, 

Was  a  celebrated  EvgUft)  Limner,  who  liv*d 
above  loa  years  ago.  He  drew  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in  Water- Colours,  when  flie  was  but  i8 
years  of  Age,  w!  erein  he  fucceeded  to  Admi* 
ration,  and  gain'd  a  general  Applaufe.  He  was 
both  Goldfmith,  Carver  and  Limner  to  Queen 
Elix^abeth^  whofe  Pidlure  he  drew  feveral  times, 
particularly  once,  when  he  made  a  whole-length 
of  her,  fitting  in  her  Throne,  which  Piece  was 
ieferv'dly  efteem'd.  There  are,  moreover,  iv^^tf 
wonderful  Pieces  of  his,  now  in  the  Poffelfion  of 
Simon  Fanjhav/^  Efqj  and  by  him  valu'd,  nof 
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wthout  tcafon,  as  *tis  the  Opinion  of  fomegood 
*  fudges,  at  above  5:0  Guineas  each,  tho'  not  miach 
bigger  than  a  Crown-^Piece.  One  of  thefeis  the 
Piitare  of  our  Artift  himfelf,  ¥/Ith  this  Infcripri- 
on  in  Gold  Letters  round  it, 

Nicdaus  Wlliardus  Aurifaber^  Sculptor ^  cele^ 
hris  Illum'mator  Serenijjim^e  Regin^  Elifaheth^^ 
Anno  1 5:77.    ^^tatts  fua  30. 

The  Other  is  the  Picture  of  his  Father,  fo me- ^ 
Ime  High-SherilF  of  the  Cit^  and  County  of 
'lxet€r^  with  this  Gold  Infcription  round  k. 

Ricardus  Hiliiardus  cjttondam  Plce-CoTnes  "Clvitti* 
tis      Comitatm  Exoni^e^  Anno  i  jtfo,  v^ta^ 
tjs  fua  58.  Annocf'^  Domini  1577- 

Thefetwo  PiAures  in  Miniatm-e  are  fo  Matter- 
y  done,  that  not  only  the  Faces  are  finely  co- 
our'd,  and  naturally  with  a  good  Relievo  j  but 
Ufo  the  Heads  and  Beards  are  fo  well  performed, 
hat  almofteach  fingle  Hair  is  exprefs'd.  Now^ 
tho'  thefe  two  Pieces  were  alone  fufEcient  to  pre- 
serve the  Memory  of  this  great  Artift,  yet  can- 
not I  omit  adding,  what  the  famous  Dr  Donne 
%sof  him,  in  a  Poem  of  his  call'd  Stormt 
His  Words  are  the(e, 

A  Handy  an  Eye, 
By  Hilliard  drawn^  is  ^ortb  a  Hi  ft  or y» 

At  what  time  he  dy*d,  never  came  to  tm 
iCnowledge,  and  fo  I  hope  the  Reader  will  ei- 
cufe  thac  Omiflloa 
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HA  t^S  HO  LB  EIN. 
Monfieur  Je  Piles  having  g'lv'n  the  Reader 
an  account  of  Holbeins  Birth  and  Education 
in  the  German  School,  we  fliall  only  relate 
here  fome  things  omitted  by  him,  more  parti- 
culary  what  concerns  hini  as  an  -knglifh  Painter. 
His  Manner  was  extraordinary,  and  unu- 
fual,  differing  bothTrom  that  of  the  Antlents  and 
Moderns^  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  he  had  not  been 
incited  or  inftruded  by  any  Example,  but  ra- 
ther that  hefdilow'd  purely  the  Dictates  of  his 
own  Geilius ;  and  tho'  it  be  doubted  by  fdme, 
whether  he  ever  faw  any  of  the  Rarities  of  Italy ^ 
or  had  any  Mafter,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feen  of  his  doing,  but  what  is  Painted  to  the  ut- 
moft  Perfefilian.  This  is  manifeft  by  that  Piecci 
of  his  of  Death's  Dance  in  the  Town- Hall  at  Bajle^ 
the  Defign  whereof  he  firft  cut  neatly  in  Wood, 
and  afterwards  Painted,  which  appearing  won- 
derful to  the  Learn'd  Erafmm^  he  requcfted  of 
him  to  draw  his  Picture,  defiring  nothing  fa 
much  as  to  be  reprefented  by  fo  judicious  a  Hand. 
This  being  performed,  and  Erafmus  perceiving 
by  his  rare  Art,  that  he  deferv'd  a  more  plenti- 
ful Fortune,  he  perfwaded  him  to  come  for 
England^  promifing  him  confiderable  Advan- 
tages from  the  Bounty  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Ac 
his  requeft  Holbein  let  out  for  this  Kingdom, 
bringing  along  with  him  Erafmm's  Pifture, 
and  Letters  Recommendatory  from  that  great 
Man,  to  the  then  Lord-Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Sir  Thomas  received  him  with  all  the  joy 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  for  three  Years  at  his 
Houfe,  during  which  time  he  drew  his  Picture, 
and  thofe  of  many  of  his  Friends  and  Relations, 

all 
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afl  which  were  hung  up  in  the  great  Hall  of 
that  Houfe,    The  King  coming  one  day,  upon 
an  Invitation,  to  dine  with  Sir  Thomas^  and  at 
his  entrance  into  the  Hall,  beholding  fo  many 
ravifhing  Objefils,  the  Pi6lures  feeming  almoft  as 
much  alive  as  the  Perfons,  who  were  all  there 
prelent,  his  Majefty  fo  much  admir'd  the  Ex- 
cellency of  the  Painter,  that  he  next  day  fenc 
for  him,  and  entertain*d  him  in  his  Service  up- 
on very  advantageous  Terms.    The  King  from 
time  to  time  manifeftcd  the  great  Eftcem  and 
Value  he  had  for  him,  and  upon  the  Death  of 
Queen  J  amy  his  third  Wife,  fent  him  to  Flan-> 
ders  to  draw  the  Pi6ture  of  the  Dutchefs-D^JT^^^- 
ger  of  Milan^  Widow  to  Vrancis  Sforz^a^  whom 
the  Emperor  CharksY.  had  recommended  to 
him  for  a  fourth  Wife  j  but  it  being  upon  the 
King's  DefeAion  from  the  Roman  See,  he  rather 
chole  to  match  with  a  Vrotefiant  Princefs,  ia 
hopes  by  that  means  to  engage  the  Trote^ant 
League  in  Germany  in  his  Intercft.    Cromwell  his 
Prime  Miniller,  (Sir  Thomas  More  having  been 
remov'd  and  beheaded)  proposed  Anne  oi Ckves 
to  him,  but  whether  the  King  was  dilTatisfy'd 
wiih  her  having  made  a  fort  of  Tra-ContraSt 
with  the  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorain^  or  did  not 
approve  her  Principles  being  a  ZwingUany  he 
was  not  over-fond  of  the  match,  till  Cromwel^ 
who  had  a  mind  to  effcd  it  to  fecure  himfelf 
againft  the  Tapfis  whom  he  had  difoblig'd,  fenc 
over  Hans  Holbein  to  draw  her  Picture  likewife^ 
who,  as  ihe  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  lays  in  his 
Hiftory,was  reprefentcd  by  thisMafter  fo  very  fine^ 
that  when  the  King  came  to  fee  her  Portrait,  he 
immediately  rtlolv'd  to  marry  her,  iho*  it  feems 

F  f  by 
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by  the  fame  Account  that  the  Painter,  perhaps 
purfiiant  to  the  Inftruftions  hehad  received  from 
Cromwel^  had  folic  w'd  the  Beauty  of  his  Fancy 
more  than  that  of  Nature,  for  as  inuch  as  the 
King  was  pleased  with  the  PicElure,  fo  foon'  as 
ever  he  faw  the  Lady  he  was  difgufted  at  her, 
yet  he  afterwards  marry*d  her,  that  he  rnighc 
not  difoblige  the  Princes  of  Germany.  When 
Era[mus  Wrote  his  Morla  Encomium^  he  fent  a 
Copy  of  it  to  Hans  Holbein^  who  reading  it  was  \ 
fo  pleas'd  with  the  feveral  Defcriptions  of  Folly, 
that  he  Dejign'd  all  of  them  in  the  Margent,  but 
having  not  room  to  draw  the  whole  Figures, 
he  patted  a  piece  of  Paper  to  the  Leaves  where  j 
he  could  not  do  it,  and  when  he  had  done  fo,  ] 
he  fent  the  Book  to  Erafmus  for  a  Prefenr.  i 
Erafmm  feeing  he  had  draw^n  the  Picture  of  a  fat  \ 
Dutch  Lover  hugging  his  Lafs,  and  his  Bottle,  | 
for  the  Reprcfentation  of  an  Amorous  Foo],  | 
wrote  under  if,  Hans  Holbein^  and  fo  returnr'd  the  | 
Book  to  the  Painter^  who  to  be  revenged  of  him  I 
drew  the  Viclure  of  Erafwm  for  a  Mufiy  Gropcry  \\ 
that  bufy'd  himfelf  in  fcraping  up  old  Ma-  || 
fiufcrifts  and  Antl(juities^  and  wrote  under  it  j| 
.  Adagia.    The  Original  Book  is  in  the  Library  at  fl 
Bajle^  and  Monfieur  Charles  Tatin  when  he  re-  j| 
fided  there,  defir'd  leave  of  the  Magiftrates  ro  jl 
have  the  Plates  of  all  Holbein  s  Figures  cngrav'd,  \\ 
that  he  might  publifh  them  in  a  new  Edition  of  • 
Mori^e  Encomium :  This  Edition  is  the  beftof  that 
Book,  bt;fore  which  is  prefixt  the  Life  of  Hol^ 
bein  at  large  with  two  Prints  of  him,  the  one 
drawn  when  he  was  Young,  and  the  other  when 
he  was  Old.    Thele  two  Prints  are  very  much  1 
unlike  one  another :  There  is  alfo  an  Account  of  , 

'    all  ^ 
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all  his  Pieces,  and  in  whofe  Pofleflion  they  are. 
He  us'd  to  Paint  with  his  Left-hand,  and  a  Pr/W 
of  him  done  by  Hollar  is  ftill  extant,  reprcfenting 
him  drawing  in  that  manner.  Holbein  not 
only  drew  the  ^forefaid  Pi(aures,  but  alfo  thofc 
of  Henry  VII.  an^  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Wall  of 
the  t^alace  of  White- hall,  which  perifh'd  with 
it  in  the  late  V\x^[  Some  endeavours  were  us'd 
to  remove  that  part  of  the  Wall  on  which  chefc 
Pidures  were  painted,  but  all  prov'd  inefFefilual. 
He  drew  many  other  Pictures  in  England,  particu- 
larly a  large  piece  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  his 
Family,  which  was  j[ately  to  be  feen  ziBaftls^Lye 
Houfe  in  Oxford-jhire  j  but  fome  queftion  whe- 
ther this  Fifiture  was  done  all  by  Holbein  or  nor, 
I  have  feen  the  following  Tetrafiick  upon  him, 
by  a  Foreigner,  which  I  thought  it  not  improper 
to  infert. 

Egregius  ViSior  wagno  qnl  gratm  Erafmo^ 
Hrs  cjuantim  accrevlt  Laus,  Bajileia^  tua  ? 

Divifus  nofiro  te  fucipit  Orbe  Britannus 
Holbene,  Orhe  uno  Laus  tua  non  capture 

This  Fainter  was  as  celebrated  in  Minlaturey  a^s 
he  was  in  Oil-Colours,  and  moreover  perform*4 
a  multitude  of  Defigns  for  Gravers,  Sculptors^ 
Je7vellers,  &c.  He  liv'd  and  dy'd  at  Whitehall 
in  thofe  Lodgings  which  are  now  che  Paper- 
Office. 


IVENCESLAUS  HOLLAE, 

Was  a  Gentleman  born  at  Vrague  in  Bohema^ 
in  the  Year  1607.  He  was  by  Nature  much  en- 
,   F  f  2  clin^d 
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y  cUn'd  to  Mmiature  and  Etchi?2g^  in  which  Ia(f 
Art  he  became  exceeding  Famous,  tho*  he  was 
not  a  little  difencourag'd  therein  by  his  Father, 
who  w^ould  have  had  him  follow  other  Studies! 
In  the  Year  1627  he  left  Pragne^  and  vifited 
many  Cities  of  Gem^^^j',  when  coming  at  laft  to 
Colen,  he  waiced  upon  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  that 
truly  great  and  noble  Patron  of  Arts,  who  was 
thereon  hisEmbafly  to  the  Emperor,  to  Vienna^ 
and  afterwards  catne  over  with  him  to  England. 
He  liv'd  here  for  fome  time,  and  drew  many 
Churches,  Ruins,  Perfons  and  Views,  which  he 
afterwards  Erch'd,  and  which  will  always  be  in 
good  Efteem^  His  particular  Excellency  was 
Etchings  and  there  are  great  Numbers  of  his 
Prints  in  England  to  do  him  that  Juftice  my 
Pen  muft  not  pretend  to.  He  at  laft  got  into 
the  Service  of  the  Duke  of  Turk,  but  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars,  retir'd  to  Anu 
werf  and  there  died. 

ABRAHAM  HONDIUS, 

Wasborn  at  Roterdam  in  the  Year  1638.  He 
was  a  Painter  whofe  Manner  was  univerfal. 
He  drew  Hlftory^  Landskip,  Cielings,  and  fmaJl 
Figures  ;  but  above  all  the  reft  Beafts  and  Hun- 
ting Pieces  were  his  principal  Study.  In  all 
thefe.  kinds  his  Colouring  was  often  extrava- 
ganr,  and  his  Draft  as  commonly  uncorrefil*. 
He  delighted  much  in  a  fiery  Tinty  and  a  har/h 
way  of  Pencilling,  fo  that  few  of  his  Pictures 
being  without  this  diftinguifhing  Mark,  his 
Paintings  arc  eafy  to  be  known.  The  Dogs  and 
Huntings  he  drew  are  in  good  requeft,  tho' 
fome  of  his  latter  Performances  are  carelcfs,  he 

being 
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being,  for  many  Years,  afflifted  with  the  Gout  Cq 
fevercly,  that  he  had  prodigious  Swellings,  and 
Chalk-Stones  in  moft  of  his  Joints,  the  Effefts  of 
9  fedentaiy  and  irregular  Life.  This  Diftemper 
occafion'd  his  Death  in  Lcndon^  about  the  Year 

Mr.  JO  HH^   HOS  K  INS, 

Was  a  very  eminent  Limner  in  the  Reign  of 
KingCharlesl.  whom  he  4  re  w,  with  his  Queen, 
and  moft  of  his  Court.  He.  was  bred  ,  a  Face- 
Painter  in  Oil,  but  afterwards  taking  to  Mlnia^ 
turey  he  far  exceeded  what  he  did  before.  He 
died  in  Couent-Garden  about  fourty  Years  ago. 
He  had  two  confiderable  Difciples,  who  were  4- 
kicander  and  Samuel  Cooper^  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came much  the  more  eminent  Limner. 

JAMES    HOUSMAn,  alias 
HUTS  MAN, 

Was  a  Hiftory  and  Face-Painter,  who  refided 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Sir  Teter  Lely^  and  en- 
deavoured to  Rival  him  in  the  Portrait  way.  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp^  and  bred  up  to  Painting 
under  one  who  was  brought  up  with 

Van-Dyck  in  the  School  of  Rubens.  This  Baker  el 
was  not  much  inferior  to  Van  Dyck^  as  is  to  be 
feen  in  feveral  Churches  of  Antwerp^  efpecially 
in  that  of  the  Augu^in  Monks,  where  Van-Djck 
and  he  have  painted  to  ouc-vye  each  other,  and 
both  had  Commendations  in  their  differenc  ways, 
tho*  the  Superiority  was  yielded  to  neither.  But 
Bakerel^  being  a,  Poet,  as  well  as  a  Painter, 
he  wrote  a  5atyr  upon  the  JefmtSy  on  which 

F  f  3  accdunn 
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acGoitnt  he  was  foi'cM  to  leave  the  City  of  Ani^ 
Ti^erp.  fo  that  Houfman  having,  by  that  means, 
loft  his  Mafter,  came  for  England  Some  of  his 
Hiftory  Pieces  afe  well  painted,  his  Colouring 
being  Bright  and  Sanguine,  and  in  the  Airs  of 
his  Faces,  he  out-did  moft  of  his  Country-men, 
who  often  know  better  how  to  perform  the 
Painting-part  than  to  choofe  the  beft  Life,  or 
Execute  agreeably  any  Defign.  Some  CupUs  of 
his  were  much  admir'd,but  what  he  valu'd  him- 
felf  moft  upon,  was  the  Pi£lure  of  Catherine  the 
Qactn-DoTvager  England.  This  Pidure  did 
tiim  great  Service,  fo  that  he  always  boafted  of 
that  Performance,  andcaird  himfelfher  Majefty's 
Painter.  He  carry'd  the  Compliment  yet  far- 
ther, for  in  all  his  Hiftorical  Pieces,  for  a  Madon- 
yta^  a  Venus,  or  any  fuitable  Figure,  he  always  in- 
troduce fomething  of  her  Refemblance.  The 
moft  famous  Piece  of  his  Performance  was  over 
the  Altar  of  that  Queen's  Chapel  at  St.  James  $^ 
now  a  Freftch  Church,  He  died  in  London  about 
JO  Years  ago,  and  lies  buried  in  St. 7^w/s. 

I. 

CORNELIUS  fOHNSONs  alias 
JANS  ENS, 

Was  an  excellent  Pointer  both  in  Great  and 
Little^  but  above  all  his  Portraits  were  admira* 
bly  well  underftood.  He  was  born  in,  and  re- 
fided  a  long  while  at  Jm/ierdam^  from  whence 
he  came  over  to  England  5nrhe  Reign  of  King 
James  I.  and  drew  fevtral  fine  Piftures  after| 
"that  King,  and  moft  of  his  Court.  He  alfoi 
liv'd  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  and 
was  Contemporary  with  Van-Dyck^    but  the 
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greater  Fame  of  that  Matter  foon  eclipsM  his 
Merits,  tho'  it  muft  be  own'd  his  Pidlurcs  had 
more  of  neat  Finifiiing,  fmooth  Painting  and 
Labour  in  Draperj  throughout  the  whole,  yet 
he  wanted  the  true  Notion  of  Ef2gl}Jh  Beauty, 
and  that  Freedom  of  Draft  which  the  other 
was  Mafter  of.    He  died  in  London. 

MARtlU  JOHNS  0 

The  famous  Seal-Graver,  was  alfo  an  extraor- 
dinary Landskip-Painter  after  Nature.  He  was 
bred,  'tis  true,  to  graving  Seals,  but  painted  in 
his  way  equal  to  any  Body.  Hearriv  dat  a 
great  Excellency  in  Landskip-Views,  which  he 
ftudy'd  with  Application,  making  a  good 
Choice  of  the  delightful  Profpedts  of  our  Coun- 
try for  his  Subje<Ss,  which  he  perform'd  with 
much  Judgment,Freenefs  and  Warmth  of  Colou- 
ring. Several  of  his  Landskips  are  now  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Curious  in  England,  tho'  they  are 
very  fcarce.  He  died  in  London  about  the  begin- 
ning ot  King  James  lid's  Reign. 

K. 

WILLIAM  DeKEISAR, 

Was  a  very  neat  Landskip-Painter,  after  the 
Manner  of  Elshebmr.  He  was  perfcdly  of  the 
Dutch  Goupy  minding  little  Particulars  more  than 
the  'whole  together.  He  wrought  fome  time  with 
Mr.  LoteTf^  the  Landskip-Painter,  He  imitated 
various  Manners^  and  drew  fome  forts  of  Cat- 
tle and  Birds  very  well.  He  alfo  painted 
Tombs,  and  feveral  forts  of  Stone- work  in 
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Imuation  of  Vergazocn.  He  was  not  unskilful  in 
Painting  of  Architcdture  and  Flowers.  He  died 
in  London  about  1 6  Years  ago. 

Mrs.  ANNE  K I LLIG  REW, 

Was  a  young  Gentlewoman,  Daughter  of  Dir.- 
KilUgrew^  Mafter  of  the  Sa'voy^  and  one  of  the 
Prebendaries  of  Weftmlnfler  .  She  painted  feve- 
ral  Hiflory- Pieces,  as  alfo  fome  Portraits  for 
her  Diverfion  exceedingly  well  ;  as  likewife 
fome  Pieces  of  Still-Life.  Mr.  Becket  did  her 
Picture  in  M^zz,o-Tinfo  after  her  own  Painting. 
She  was  alfq  a  Poetefs\  and  wrot  a  Book  of 
Poems  which  were  printed.  She  liv'd  Un- 
marry'd,  ar)d  died  Young  about  lo  Years  ago. 

Ui.JOtlN  ^ACHART  KNELLER, 

Was  born  at  Luhech^  and  Brother  to  the  pre- 
fent  Sir  Godfrey  Kmller.  He  travelled  to  Italy ^  and 
when  he  came  to  England^  painted  feveral  Tor- 
traits  in  fmall  very  neat.  He  did  alfo  feveral 
Pieces  in  Still  Life  exceedingly  well.  At  laft  he 
took  to  Water  Colours,  and  copy'd  divers  of 
his  Brother's  Portraits^  in  Miniature,  with  good 
Succefs.  He  died  in  Covent-Garden  about  four 
Years  ago^  and  lies  buried  in  that  Church. 

L. 

Maior-Gencrai  L  AMB  ERT, 

Was  a  great  Encourager  of  Painting,  and  a 
good  Performer  in  Flowers,  as  is  yet  to  be  feeri 
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jii  the  Duke  of  Leeds'sHouk  at  WimlUton.  'Tis 
probable  he  might  have  learnt  this  Art,  or  at 
leaft  been  furthered  in  it  by  Baptifi  Oafpars^  whom 
he  receiv'd  into  his  Service  at  his  coming  to  Eftg- 
land,  in  the  Time  of  the  Civil  Wars.  His  eldeft 
Son  John  Lambert  Efqj  Painted  alfo  Faces  for 
his  Diverfion  very  well,  of  whom  many  Pidure^ 
are  ftill  to  be  feen.  This  laft  Gentleman  died 
about  four  years  ago,  at  his  Eftate  in  Torkjhirc. 

PROSPER  HENRICUS  LANCKRWCK, 

Was  of  German  Exfradion,  and  as  near  as 
can  be  gucfs'd,  born  in  the  year  1618.  His 
Father  being  a  Soldier  of  Fortune,  came  with 
his  Wife,  and  only  Son  (this  Profpcr)  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  Country  being  then  em- 
broifd  in  War,  procur'd  a  Collonel's  Command, 
which  he  enjoy'd  not  many  Years,  dying  a  Na- 
tural Death  at  Antwerp.    His  Widow  being  a 
difcreet  Woman,  fo  manag'd  her  fmall  Fortune, 
as  to  maintain  herfelf  fuitable  to  her  Husband*$ 
Quality,  and  give  her  Son  liberal  Education, 
ddiigning  him  for  a  Monaftery  j  but  his  younger 
Years  difcovering  a  Natural  Genius  to  Painting, 
by  his  continual  Scrawling  on  Paper,  /he  w^as 
oblig'd  to  comply  therewith,  tho'  with  the 
greateft  Reluflancy,  and  put  him  to  a  Painter. 
Nows  tho'  of  this  Perfon  he  may  be  fuppos'd 
to  have  learnt  the  Rudiments  of  his  Art,  yet  the 
City- Academy  of  Antwerp  was  his  chiefeft  Pre- 
ceptor*  His  Advances  in  the  Science  were  Pro- 
digious, and  his  Natural  Genius  being  for  Li- 
berty, led  him  to  that  delightful  Branch  of  Pain- 
ting, Landskip,  wherein  he  had  the  Advantage  of 
Myn  Hecr  Faf$  Lyans  Colledion,  which  was  very 
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large,  and  full  of  curious  Pieces  of  all  the  emi- 
nent Mafters  of  Europe,    Mr.  Lanckrinck  made 
his  principal  StudK  after  the  Piftures  of  Titian 
zn^Salvator  Rofa,  and  by  his  great  Art  was  foon 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Curiom.    His  Mother  dy- 
ing, and  coming  to  fome  Fortune  young  and 
admir'd  for  his  Performances,  he  refolv'd  tq 
come  for  England,  where  he  met  with  a  recep- 
tion fuitable  to  his  great  Merit.    Sir  Edward 
Sfr^g,  that  noble  Sea-Commander,  being  a  great 
^  Lov^er  of  Painting,  became  his  Patron,  recom- 
mending him  to  feveral  Perfons  of  Quality, 
and  the  Virtuofi  of  that  time,  among  whom 
was  Sir  William  Williams^  whofe  Houfe  was  en- 
tirely furni/h'd  with  this  Mafter's  Piftures,  yet 
which  was  not  long  after  moft  unfortunately 
burnt  j  fo  that  of  this  great  Painter,  there  are  now 
but  very  fewfinifh'd  Pieces  remaining,  he  having 
bcftow'd  the  greateft  part  of  his  time,  while  in' 
England,  on  that  Gentleman's  Pifbures.  Hevvas 
alfo  much  courted  by  Sir  Peter  Lelj^  who  cm- 
ploy'd  him  in  Painting  the  Grounds,  Landskips, 
Flowers,  Ornaments,  and  fometimes  the  Drape- 
ries of  thofe  Pi6lures  he  intended  to  gain  Efteem 
by.    As  to  his  Performances  in  Landskip  only, 
ihey  were  wonderful,  both  as  to  the  Invention, 
Harmony,  Colouring  and  Warmth  j  but  above 
all  furprizingly  Beautiful  and  Free  in  their  Skies, 
which  by  general  Confent  excelled  all  the  Works 
of  the  moft  eminent  Painters  in  that  kind.  This 
may  appear  by  fome  Pieces  of  his,  yet  to  be  feen 
in  the  Cuftody  of  thofe  curious  Lovers  of  Art, 
Mr  Henley,  Mr  Trevor  and  Mr  Anfien,  the  Father  of 
which  laft  was  his  great  Friend  and  Patron.  His 
Views  are  generally  broken,rude  and  uncominon, 
having  in  them  fome  glarings  of  Light  well  un- 
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derftood,  and  warmly  Painted.  The  only  Cei- 
ling I  know  of  his  Painting,  W^sztRkhardKem^Sy 
Efq^  at  Caujham  in  Wilt^nrey  near  Bdth^  which  is 
worth  feeing.  He  prailis'd  m6reover  draw- 
ing by  the  Life,  and  fucceeded  well  in  fmall  Fi- 
gures, which  were  a  great  Ornament  to  his 
Landskips,  and  wherein  \c  imitated  the  Manner 
of  Titian.  Mr.  Lanckrinck  being  of  a  dehonnair 
Temper,  acquired  a  numerous  Acquaintance, 
among  whom  was  lA'c.Robert  Uewit^  who  being  a 
great  Lover  of  Painting,  at  his  Death  left  behind 
him  a  large  and  noble  Coileition  of  Piflures.Our 
Artift  was  not  only  a  good  Bottle-Comp^^nion, 
and  excellent  Company,  but  alfoa  great  Favou- 
rite of  the  Ladies,  thro'  his  exceeding  Complai- 
fance,  and  comely  Appearance.  But  amidft  all 
thefe  Delights,  little  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
Life  was  employed  in  Painting,  they  being  be- 
iiev'd  to  have  much  Ihorten'd  his  Days,  for  he 
died  in  his  middle  Age  in  Augu[t  1691.  None 
of  his  time  gave  greater  Teftimony  of  2  true 
Love  to,  and  a  great  Knowledge  in  Painting  than 
Mi\Lanckrinck,  witnefs  his  noble  and  well-chofen 
Colledlion  of  Pi6lures,  Drawings,  Prints,  j4n- 
tique  Heads  and  Models  that  he  kft  behind  him, 
moft  of  which  he  brought  from  beyond  Sea. 

Mr.  LAlsriER, 

Was  a  Painter  well  skiird  in  the  Italian  Hands. 
He  was  employed  by  King  Charles  ].  beyond  Sea, 
to  purchafe  that  ColleBion  made  by  him,  the  firft 
Prince  we  ever  had  that  promoted  Painting  in 
England^  to  whom  he  was  Clofet- keeper.  He 
gave  a  particular  Mark,  by  which  we  diftin- 
guifh  all  the  Things  of  this  kind  which  he 
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brought  over.  By  reafon  of  the  Troubles  that 
enfu'd,  we  can  give  no  Account  of  his  Deaths 
but  that  before,  he  died,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tiorr  to  fee  that  Royal  Colledion  difpers'd. 

MARCELIUS     LAURON,  or 
'  LAROO 

Was  born  at  the  Hague  m  the  year  i^f  3,  and 
firft  brought  up  under  his  Father,  who  was  a 
Face  and  Landskip- Painter.  Afterwards  he  was 
put  to  a  Hiftory-Paincer  at  the  Hague,  with 
whom  he  ftaid  not  long.  Then  b.ing  very 
young,  he  came  over  with  his  Father  to  Eng^ 
land^  where  he  was  once  more  placed  with  a  Pain* 
rer,  one  La  Zoon^  whom  not  having  any  great 
Opinion  of,  he  was  turn'd  over  to  Mr  Flejloeer^ 
with  whom  he  ferv'd  his  Time/  When  he  came 
ro  Work  for  himfdf,  he  made  it  his  Endeavour 
to  follow  Nature  very  clofe,  fo  that  his  Manner 
v/as  wholly  his  own.  He  was  a  general  Painter, 
and  imitated  other  Mafters  Hands  exadlly  weJJc 
He  Painted  Well,  both  in  Great  and  Little,and  was 
an  exa6l  Drafts-man ;  but  he  was  chiefly  famous 
for  Drapery,  wherein  he  exceeded  moft  of  his 
Contemporaries.  He  was  likewife  fam*d  for  Pi- 
ctures inLittle,commonly  cairdC{?»wr/^^/i?»-Pw<f/. 
There  are  feveral  Prints  extant  after  this  Mafter, 
both  in  Mex^x^o  Tinto  and  Engraving.  He  died 
of  2LConjumpion,  about  the  Age  of  jz  at  Ricb^ 
mnd  in  Surrey^  where  he  lies  buried. 

Sir  PETER  L  E  LT, 

Was  born  in  We(ifhalia  in  Germany^  in  thq 
year  i6\j.    He  was  bred  up  for  fomc  time  at  the 
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HagM€^  and  afterwards  committed  to  the  Care 
of  one  De  Grebher.  Coming  over  to  EpglanJ  in  the 
year  1^41.  he  for  fome  time  followed  the  Natu- 
ral Bent  of  bis  Genius,  and  Painted  Landskif 
with  fmall  Figures,  as  likewife  Hiftorical-Com- 
pofitions  J  but  at  length  finding  Face-Pamw^ 
more  encouraged  here,  he  turn'd  his  Study  that 
way^wherein,in  a  fliorttiriie,he  fucceeded  fo  well 
that  he  furpafs'd  all  his  Contemporaries  in  Ew 
rope.  In  his  younger  Days  he  was  very  defirous 
to  fini/h  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies  in  Italj^  but 
being  hinder'd  from  going  thither  by  the  great 
Bu(ine(s  he  was  perpetually  involved  in,he  refolv'd 
to  make  himfelf  amends  by  getting  the  b^ft 
Drawings^  Prints  and  Paintings  of  the  moft  cek- 
brated  Italian  Hands.  This  he  fct  about  fo  in- 
duftrioufly,  that  at  length  he  obtained  what  he 
fought  after,  and  may  well  be  faid  to  have 
had  the  beft  chofen  Coileilion  of  any  of  his  Time, 
Among  thefe  we  muft  reckon  the  better  part  of  ^ 
die  Jmndel  CollciSlion,  which  he  had  from  that 
noble  Family,  many  of  the  Drawings  whereof  * 
were  fold  at  prodigious  Rates  at  his  Death,  bear- 
ing upon  them  his  ufual  mark  of  P.  L,  What 
Advantage  he  had  from  this  Expedient,  may  fuf. 
ficiently  appear  by  that  w^onderfuf  in  Pain- 
ting, which  he  acquired  by  his  daily  converfing 
with  theWorks  of  thofe  great  Men.  In  his  correct 
Draft,  and  beautiful  Colouring  ^  but  moreefpe- 
cially  in  the  graceful  Airs  of  his  Heads,  and  the 
pleafing  Variety  of  his  Poflures,  together  with 
the  genteel  and  loofe  management  of  the  Dn?;?t^* 
rks,  he  exceird  moft  of  his  PredecciTors,  and  will 
be  a  lafting  Pattern  to  all  faccceding  Artills, 
However,  the  Critich  fay  he  preferrVl  almoft  in 
all  his  Facesalanguifhing  Air,  long  Eyes,  and  a 
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Drowzy  Sweetnefs  peculiar  to  himfdf,  for  which 
they  reckon  him  a  Mannerifi  ^  and  chat  he  re-^ 
tain*d  a  little  of  the  Greenijh  Caft  in  his  Complexi- 
ons, not  eafily  forgetting  the  Colours  he  had  us'd 
in  his  LamlskipSy  which  laft  Faulr,how  true  foevcr 
atfirft/tis  well  known  hcIeftofFin  his  latter  days. 
But  whatever  of  this  kind  may  be  objedted  againft 
this  great  Painter,  'tis  certain  his  Works  are 
in  great  Efteem  abroad,  as  well  as  here,  and 
they  are  both  equally  valuM  and  envy*d  j 
foXy  at  that  time,  no  Country  exceeded  his  Per- 
feftions,  as  the  various  Beauties  of  that  Age  re- 
prefented  by  his  Hand,  fufficiently  evince.  He 
trequently  did  the  Landskips  in  his  own  Pifilures, 
after  a  different  Manner  from  all  others,  and 
better  than  mod  Men  could  do.  He  was  like- 
wife  a  good  Hiftory-Painter,  as  many  Pieces 
now  among  us  can  ftiow.  His  Crajon-Dr^ifts 
are  alfo  admirable,  and  thofe  are  commonly 
reckoned  the  moft  valuable  of  his  Pieces,  which 
were  all  done  entirely  by  his  own  Hand,  with- 
out any  other  AlTiftance.  Philip  Earl  of  P^w- 
broke^  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  recommended 
him  to  King  Charles  I.  whofe  Pidure  hedrew^ 
when  Prifoner  at  Hampton-Court.  He  was  alfo 
much  favoured  by  King  Charles  11.  who 
made  him  his  principal  Painter,  Knighted  him, 
and  would  frequently  converfe  with  him  as  a 
Perfon  of  good  natural  Parts,  and  acquired 
Knovv'ledge,  fo  that  it  is  hard  to  determine, 
whether  he  was  the  more  complear  Painter  or 
Gentleman.  He  was  well  known  to,  and 
much  refpedled  j3y  the  People  of  greateftEmi- 
nence  in  the  Kingdom.  Becoming  cnamour'd 
of  a  beautiful  Englijli  Lady,  he  after  fomc  time 
Marry'dher,   His  Eftate  and  Family  ftill  remain 
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at  Cue  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  a  Place  to  which 
he  often  retif  d  in  the  latter  part  of  his  L¥e, 
This  great  Artift  died  of  an  Apoplexy  in  LonJo^^ 
in  the  Year  1680,  and  rhe  63d  of  His  Age, 
There  is  a  Marble  Monument  with  his  E;iJI  rais-d 
for  him  in  Covent-Garden  Church,  where  he  lies 
buried,  whereof  the  Carving  Was  peifornvd  bv 
Mr.  Qihbons\  and  the  Epitaph  written,  as  lis 
faid,  by  Mr,  Flatmafi.  A  Copy  of  the  latter  is 
as  follows  : 

Tlic  fit  us  efi  Petrus  Leliu?, 
In  Anglid  Fawd        Divitiis  crevity 
Primus  fcilicet  in  Arte  Viihria  Magifter^ 
lile  Secundui  erit  cjuifelicius  iwitabitt4r. 
Mire  Tabellas  animamt^  c^uihus  Vratium 
Longe  hinc  diffita  fiatuent  Secula  j 
Ipfe  interim  dignijjimus  cui  Statua  decernatur^ 
^d  ejus  in  Jeros  Nepotes  referatur  Gloria. 
Ohut  Nov.embris  30.  Die.  Anno.X-^tgtisfvx  ^5.  Sa- 

J  ImisMDCLXXX, 

Troh  Dolor!  ut  cujus  Tenicillo  tantaVemiJlas^ 
Reddit  adhuc  Vivos  tot  fofi  fua  Funera  Vultas  j; 
Jffe  Cadaver  inersy      tetro  Pulvere  mijlus 
Nunc  jaceat.    Cum  fe/primo  fubduxerat  Unu$ 
Lelius,  innumeri  furgunt  de  Gente  Minorum 
Picloresy  aufi  fragiles  tentareColores: 
Sic  poflquam  occubuit  Sol  Aureusy  AJlra  repents 
Millefuos  pandunt  Cali  Laquearibus  lg?jesy 
^nncjuam  Mille  licet  vix  tjmbram  Unius  aJ^quMt> 
Petre  Falcy  nu7iquam  merito  te  Laude  [equemury 
Majorem  Invidi^  3  neque  noftro  Carmine  vives 
Ni  te  Gibbonius  Spirantem  in  Marmore  fin^^at. 
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B  ALT  HA^AR  VatiLE^MENS, 

Was  a  Hiftory- Painter  of  a  good  Family  in 
Flanders^  and  boin  at  Antwerf.  His  fmall  Pieces 
of  Hifiory  are  very  pkafing  and  well  Colour'd. 
His  Manner  was  Free,  and  often  very  Graceful. 
His  Misfortunes  in  the  latter  parr  of  his  Life, 
\vherein  he  was  often  in  Trouble,  might  very 
well  give  a  check  to  his  Fancy,  which  made 
hifn  profticutehis  Pencil  to  every  Undertaking 
that  produced  prefent  Profit,  fo  that  'tis  no 
wonder,  if  many  of  his  latter  Performances  were 
really  very  much  below  himfelf.  His  Drawings 
and  Sketches  are  excellent,  and  by  feme  thought 
much  better  than  many  of  his  finifli'd  Pieces.  He 
died  in  London^  in  the  Year  1704. 

Mt.W ILLIAM  LiGHtFOOr, 

Was  a  good  Englift)  Painter  in  Perfpedive,  Ar- 
chite6lure  and  Landskip.  He  began  in  Difiem- 
per,  but  afterwards  took  to  Oil-Painting.  He 
was  concerned  in  the  Contriving  and  Adorning 
fome  part  of  the  Royal- Exchange.  He  died  ia 
London  about  3  5  Years  ago. 

JOHN  LOXEN, 

Was  a  Hollander^  and  a  Landskip-Painter. 
He  liv'd  and  painted  many  Years  here,  in  a  Man- 
ner xcvy  Sylvan,  like  the  Glades  and  Ridings  of 
our  Parks  in  England,  He  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
very  cold  in  his  Colouring,  which  is  mixt  with 
an  iinpleafant  Darknefs  3  however  he  underfiood 
well  the  Difporuiun  of  Lights  and  Shadows. 

He 
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Me  delighted  particularly  in  ©akeri  Trees,  Which 
he  almdft  every  where  inrroduc'd  into  his  Pi- 
6lures^  His  Landskips  are  generally  Very  large. 
He  did  many  Storms  at  Land,  accompany'd  with 
Showers  of  Rain,  tearing  up  of  Trees,  Dafhings 
of  Water  and  Water- Falls,  Cattle  running  to 
fteltcr,  and  the  like,  which  he  had  a  particular 
Genius  to,  and  Excellence  in.  Thefe  Pieces  were 
admirably  good.  He  painted  alfo  many  Views 
of  the  in  SwiJ/erland^  where  he  liv'd  feve- 
ral  Years.  His  Works  abound  among  us,  fo 
that  'tis  eafy  to  be  feen  whether  this  Charader 
0f  him  be  juft  or  not.  He  dy'd  in  Londc?i  about 
25  Years  ago. 

M. 

Mr.  r  fib  MAS  MANET, 

I  Was  a  good  EngUfb  Landskip-Painter,  who 
had  been  feveral  times  in  Italy^  and  confequently 
painted  much  after  the  Italian  manner.  He  was 
fartious  for  bringing  over  a  good  Collefilion  of 
Pidlures,  which  were  fold  at  the  Banqueuing^ 
Houfe  about  the  latter  end  of  King  Charles  lid's 
Reign.  He  Ay  di  in  London  about  14  or  15  Years 
ago. 

DANIEL  MTtENS, 

Was  a  Dutch  Portrait-Painter  in  King  Jatnes^ 
and  Yim^  Charles  Ws  Time.  He  painted  the 
Pidlures  of  thofe  two  Kings,  the  latter  of  which 
is  now  in  the  Pofleflion  of  the  prcfent  Lord  Trea- 
surer,   Some  of  his  Pidlures  have  been  taken 

Q%  for 
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for  Van-Dyck'Sy  whofc  Manner  he  imitated;  His 
Head  is  alfo  to  be  feen  among  thofe  of  that  great 
Mafter,  who  painted  his  Pi6lure.  He  had  a 
Pen  (ion  from  King  Charles  I,  being  his  Majefty's 
principal  Painter,  and  upon  Van-Dyck's  arrival 
in  England,  thoMie  loft  his  Place,  yet  his  Penfion 
wascontinu'd  to  his  Death. 

o. 

Mr.  ISAAC  OLIVER] 

Was  a  very  famous  Limner,  who  flouriflb'di 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  £//- 
z^abeth.  He  was  eminent  both  for  Hiftory  and 
Faces,many  Pieces  of  which  were  in  the  Poflcinon 
of  the  lateDuke  of  Norfolk^'Md  being  a  very  good 
Defigner,  his  Djrawings  were  finifh'dto  a  migh- 
ty Perfeftion,  fome  of  them  being  admirable 
Copys  after  Varmegglano-i  &c.  He  received  fome 
Light  in  that  Art  from  Frederko  Zuccheroy  who 
Game  into  England  in  that  Reign.  He  was  very 
neat  and  curious  in  his  Llmnings^  as  may  be 
feen  by  feveraf  Hiflory-Pieces  of  his  in  tlie 
Queen's  Ciofet.  He  was  likewife  a  very  good 
Oil  Painter  in  Little.  He  died  between  fifty  and 
threefcore  in  King  Charles  Ift's  time,  and  was 
buried  inBlack  Fryars^  where  there  was  a  Mo- 
nument fet  up  for  him  with  his  Bufto^  all  which 
has  been  fmce  deftroy*d  by  Fire.  1  have  feen  a 
Print  of  him  with  this  Latin  Infcripiion  un- 
der it  y 
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ISAACUS  OLIFERVS  ANGLVS,  Tiilor. 

jid  vivum  latos  qui  pingis  Irnaglne  Vultus^ 

OliverCy  Oculos  mirifice  hi  capunt. 
Corpora  qua  Fortnas  jufio  hac  exprej]a  Colore 

Multum  efi^  cum  Rebus  convenit  ipfc  Color: 

Ut.p  Et  ER  0  L  ir  er; 

Was  Son  of  the  before-mention'd,  who  had 
Inftrudtcd  him  in  his  Art.  He  became  exceeding 
eminent  in  Miniature^  infomuch  that  he  out-did 
his  Father  in  Portraits.  He  drew  King  James 
I.  Prince  Benry^  Prince  Charles^  and  moft  of 
the  Court  at  that  time.  He  liv'd  to  near 
Threefcore,  and  was  buryM  in  the  fame  place 
with  his  Fatherv  about  the  Year  i66^, 

p. 

Ut.HEURt  PAERT, 

Was  firft  Difciple  of  Barlow^  and  afterwards  of 
Stone^  the  famous  Copyer.  He  was  brought  up 
a  Scholar,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  one  of  our 
Vniverjities.  He  painted  under  Mr.  Stone  feveral 
Years,  but  afterwards  fell  to  painting  Faces  by  the 
Life,  yet  his  Talent  fecm'd  to  be  for  Copying. 
He  copy *d  with  great  Affiduity  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Hiftory-Pieces  of  the  Royal  Collection  in  Eng^ 
landj  and  in  feveral  of  them  he  had  good  Succels.- 
What  he  feem'd  to  want  was  a  Warmth  and 
Beauty  of  Colouring,  Hedy*din  London  about 
the  Yean  6^7  or  98, 

Gg  z  Mr. 
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UlTHO  M  AS  PEMBROKE, 

Was  both  a  Hiftory  and  Face- Painter,  and  Difci- 
ple  of  LdrocniV!hok  Manner  He  iftiitated.  He  pain- 
ted feveral  Piflures  for  the  Earl  of  Bath^  in  con- 
jun6tion  with  one  Mr.  Woodfield^  a  Difciple  of 
FuUa'y  and  now  living.  He  died  in  London  in 
the  28th  Year  of  his  Age,  and  about  20  Vears 
Cnce. 

fACOB  PEN, 

Wasf  z  Dutch  Hiftory-Painter  in  the  Reign 
King  Charles  11.  He  was  excellent  both  iti Draw- 
ing, Colouring  and  Compofiiion^  and  died  in 
Londo?^  about  zo  Yeats  ago. 

Mr.  EDWARD  PIERCE, 

Was  a  good  Hiftory  and  Landskip-Painter, 
in  the  Reigns  of  King  Charles  1.  and  11.  He  alfo 
drew  Architecture,  Perfpefilive,  &c.  and  was 
much  efteem'd  in  his  time.   Little  of  his  work 
now  remains,  the  far  greater  part  having  becit 
deftroy'd  by  the  dreadful  Fire  in  1666.  It  chiefly 
confided  of  Altar-Pieces,  Cielings  of  Churches, 
and  the  like,  of  which  laft  fort  there  is  one  yer 
remaining  done  by  him  inCovent- Garden  Church 
where  are  to  be  found  many  admirable  Parisr 
of  a  good  Pencil.    He  work'd  fome  time  for 
Van-Djck,  and  feveral  ^^ieces  of  his  Performance: 
are  to  be  feen  at  Belvoir-Cafik  in  Leicefierjlure^ 
the  noble  Seat  of  the  Duke  m  Rutland.    He  died 
in  London  about  40  Years  aga,  leaving  behind 
him  three  Sons,  who  all  became  famous  in  their 
ditferent  ways.   One  was  a  moft  excellent  Car- 
ver 
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vcr  in  Stone,  as  appears  by  a  noble  Marble  Vafe 
€f  his  doing  at  Hampton-Ccurt.  There  is  a  fine 
Head  of  Hx.Fierce,  the  Father,  in  Mr.  Seamer  the 
Goldfrnith's  poffclTionj  which  was  painted  by 
J)objon» 

Mt.FRAlJClS  le  ?  I P  E  Ry 

Was  the  Son  of  a  Kentifl)  Gentleman,  defcen- 
ded  from  a  Walloon  Family-  His  Father  having 
a  plentiful  Eftate,  gave  this,  his  Eldeft  Son,  a  Li- 
beral Education,  and  would  have  had  him  apply 
himfelf  to  the  Studies  of  Learning,  or  have  been 
a  Merchant  j  but  his  Genius  leading  him  whoily 
to  Dejigning^  he  cpu'd  not  fix  to  any  particular 
Science,  or  Bufinefs,  befides  the  Art  to  which  he 
naturally  inclined.  Drawing  took  up  all  his 
Time,  and  all  his  Thoughts  j  and  being  of  a  gay, 
facetious  Hqmour,  his  Manner  was  Humorous 
pr  Comical.  He  delighted  in  drawing  Ugly 
Faces,  and  had  a  Talent  fo  particular  for  it,  that 
he  wou'd,  by  a  tranfient  View,  of  any  Remark- 
ble  Face  of  Man  or  Woman  that  he  met  in  the 
Street,  iretain  the  Likenefs  fo  Exadl  in  his  Me- 
mory,  that  when  he  exprefs*d  it  in  the  Drafts  \ 
the  Spectator,  who  knew  the  Original,  wou'd  | 
have  thought  the  Pcrfpft  had  Sat  (everal  iimes( 
for  it.  'Tis  faid  of  him;  that  he  woud  Steal  a 
Face  i  and  a  Man  thai  was  not  handfome  enough 
to  defire  to  fee  his  Pi6lure,  fat  in  danger  in  his 
Company.  He  had  a  Fancy  peculiar  to  himfelf 
in  his  Travels :  He  wou^d  often  go  away,  and 
let  his  Friends  know  nothing  of  his  departure, 
make  the  Tour  of  Franc^^  and  the  'Netherlands^  a 
Foot  and  fometimes  his  Frolick  carry 'd  him  as  far 
^s  Gran^  Cairo  i  He  never  advis*d  his^  Friends  and 
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Rtlations  of  his  Return,  any  more  than  he  gave  j 
them  notice  of  his  intended  Abfence,  which  he  ^ 
did  to  furprize  them  alternatively  with  Sorrow  ^ 
and  Joy.    By  this  means,  at  ftveral  times,  he  j 
Travelled  thro*  Part  of  Italy ^  Part  of  Spain,  France^  j 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Holland.  The  grea- 
teft  Curiofities  that  he  fought  after  were  the 
Works  of  the  Painters,  which  he  examined  eve«- 
ry  where  with  Pleafure  and  Judgment,  and 
form'd  to  himfelf  a  Manner  of  t>efign,  which  no 
Man,  in  that  kind,  ever  Excdl'd,  and,  perhaps, 
ever  Equaird.  Having  a  good  Eftate  of  his  own^ 
and  being  Generous,  as  moft  Men  of  Gcmui  are, 
he  wou'd  never  take  any  thing  for  his  Draw^ 
H  In^s.  He  drew 'em  commonly  over  aBottIe,which 
\  he  Lov'd  fo  well,  that  he  fpent  great  part  of  his 
]  Hours  of  Pleafure  in  aTavern.  This  was  the  occa- 
•  lion,  that  fome  of  his  beft  Pieces,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  as  Large  as  the  Life,  are  in  thofe  Houfes, 
particulaily  ar  Mr.  HoIms\  at  ihQ Mitre  TaVern  in  , 
j  Stocks-jMar ke \Nh^rc  there  is  a  Room,  call'dtfie  i 
\  \Amfierdaw,  which  is  adorn'd  with  his  Pictures  | 
1  in  lilack  and  fVhite.    The  Room  takes  its  Name  \ 
from  his  Pieces,  which  reprefenting  a  Jefuit^  a  B 
^^>&£r  preaching,  fome  other  Preachers  of  moft  % 
Religions,  that   were    liable  to  be  Expos'd,  f 
was  caii'd  the  Jm/lerdam^  as  containing  an  Image 
of  almoft  as  many  Religions  as  are  Profcfs'd  in 
that  Free  City.    The  two  moft  remarkable  Fi- 
gures are  the  Jefuit,  and  the  ^aker^  wherein  the 
differing  Paffions  of  thofe  two  St£ls  are  fo  admi-  . 
rably  wtjl  exprefs'd,  that  there  appears  no  want  '  j 
of  Colours  to  render  'em  Lively  and  Perfedt.  He 
Drew  alfo  other  merry  Pieces  for  one  Mv,Sbepherd 
a  Vintner,  at  ihc  Bsll  in  lVeJlmi?7jfer,  which  Mr' 
Holms  puxchas^d  to  make  his  Collection  of  this' 
^  Mafter*5 
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Madcr^s  Pieces  the  more  Compleat,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  file  wing  them  has  not  been  a  little  ad" 
vantageous  ro  his  Houfe.  Mr.  Le  Fiper  drew  a^ 
nother  famous  Dr^?//- Piece,  reprefenting  a  Con- 
ftable,  with  his  Mirmidons,  in  very  Natural  and 
Diverting  Poftures.  He  fcldom  defign'd  after 
the  Life,  and  neglected  the  Part  of  Colouring : 
But  yet  he  fometimes,  tho*  very  rarely,  Colour'd 
fome  of  his  Pieces,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  was 
not  very  unfuccefsful  in  it.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  Imitator  of  Augufiim  Carracciy  Rem^ 
brant  Van  Rhine  s  and  Ilemskirk^s  Manner  of  D^- 
fign^  and  was  always  in  Raptures  when  he  fpoke 
of  Titian s  Colouring:  For,  notwithftanding  he 
never  had  Application  enough  to  make  himfelf 
Matter  of  that  Part  of  his  Art,  he  always  admirM 
it  in  thofe  that  were,  efpecialiy  the  Italians.  He 
Drew  the  Pi6tures  of  feveral  of  his  Friends  in 
Black  and  White^  and  maintain'd  a  Character  of 
Truth,  which  fliew'd,  that  if  he  had  thought 
fitto  beftow  fo  much  time,  as  was  neceflary  to 
perfe6l  himfelf  in  Colouring,  he  wou'd  have  ri- 
valled the  beft  of  our  Portrait- Painters  in  their 
Reputations.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  Life, 
having  brought  his  Circumftances  into  a  nar- 
rower Compafs  than  he  found  them  on  his  Fa- 
thers Death,  he  fometimes  took  Money.  He 
drew  fome  Defigns  for  Mr.  Ifaac  Beckett  who  per- 
formed them  in  Mezzo-Tinto.  Thofe  Drafts  were 
generally  done  at  a  Tavern  ;  and,  whenever  he 
pleas'd,  he  cou'd  Draw  enough  in  half  an  Hour 
to  furnifh  a  Week's  work  for  Becket.  His  7«w«- 
tion  was  fruitful,  and  his  Drawing  bold  and  true. 
He  underftood  Landskip-Painting,  and  Performed 
in  it  to  Perfection.  He  was  particularly  a  great 
Mafter  in  Perfpe^ive.  In  Deiigning  of  his  LanJ- 
G  g  4  jkips 
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ships  he  had  a  Manner  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He 
always  carry'd  a  Long  Book  about  him,  like  i 
Mufick  Book,  which,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
Draw,  he  open  d,  and  Looking  thro'  it,  made 
the  lower  Corner  of  the  middle  of  the  Book  his 
Point  of  Sight,  by  which  when  he  had  form'd 
his  View,  he  directed  his  Perfpedlive,  and  finifli'd 
his  Pidlure.  His  Hand  was  ready,  his  Strokes 
bold  J  and,  in  his  Etching,  fhort.    He  Etch'd  fe- 
veral  Things  himfelf,  generally  on  Oval  Silver- 
Plates  for  his  Friends,  who  being,  moft  of  *emj 
as  heart)(  Lovers  of  the  Bottle  as  himfelf,  they 
put  'cm  to  thofe  Ufes  that  were  moft  ferviceable 
to  them  over  their  Glafles,  and  made  Lids  with 
*em  for  their  Tobacco-Boxes.    He  Drew  feveral 
of  the  Grand  Signior's  Heads  for  Six  VaulRy cantos 
Hiftory  of  the  Turks ^  which  were  Engraved  by 
Mr.  Elder.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  Life  he  ap-- 
ply'd  himfelf  to  the  Study  and  Pradice  of  Mo^ 
delling  in  Wax,  in  Bajfo-Relievo^  in  which  mannet 
he  did  abundance  of  things  with  good  faccefs. 
He  often  faid,  he  wiflid  he  had  thought  of  it  fooner^ 
for  that  fort  of  Work  fuited  better  with  his  Genius 
than  any.    Had  he  liv'd  longer,  he  wou*d  have 
arriv'd  to  a  great  Perfedlion  in  it.    Being  one 
lime  at  a  Tavern  with  Mr. Faithorny  Mr.  Sturt  the 
Graver,  and  others,  he  Sketched  a  Head  with  a 
Coal  on  a  Trencher,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Faithom^ 
.  who  touched  upon  it ,  in  the  mean  time  Mr.L^ 
Fiper  drew  another  on  another  Trencher,  and  ex^ 
changed  it  with  Mr.  Faithorn  for  that  which  he 
had  touch'd.    They  did  thus  ten  times,  and  be- 
tween 'em  wrought  up  theHeads  to  fuch  a  height 
of  Force,  that  nothing  cou'd  be  better  done  m 
the  kind.    Thefe  Trenchers  are  ftill  extant,  bur 
we  cou  d  not  hear  in  whofe  Hands  they  are  at 

pref^nr* 
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prefenr.  Some  time  before  his  Death  another 
Eftace  fell  to  him,  by  the  Deceafe  of  his  Mother^ 
when  giving  himfelf  a  new  Liberty,  on  the  enlar- 
ging his  Fortune,  he  fell  into  a  Fever  by  his  free 
way  of  Living,  and  making  ufe  of  an  Ignorant  | 
Surgeon  to  Let  him  Blood,  the  Fellow  prick'd/ 
^n  Artery,  which  Accident  proved  mortal.  He^ 
was  very  fat  and  corpulent,  and  that  might  con- 
tribute to  the  misfortune  that  happen  d  to  him 
in  being  let  Blood  :  But  however  heavy  his  Bo- 
dy was,  his  Mind  waa  always  fprightly  and  gay. 
He  was  ncyer  out  of  Humour  nor  Dull,  and  had 
he  borrowed  more  time  from  his  Mirth  to  give^ 
to  his  Studies,  he  had  certainly  been  an  Honour 
to  his  Country,  He  dy'd  in  Alderman^Bury  about 
8  Years  ago,  yet  lives  flill  in  the  Memory  of  his 
Acquaintance  with  the  Charadter  of  an  Accom- 
plilh'd  Gentleman,  and  a  great  Mafter  in  his  Arr, 
His  Pieces  are  fcatter*d  up  and  down,  chiefly  in 
this  City,  and  the  beft,  and  moft  of  them,  are  in 
the  hands  of  Mt.Le?ifer^\is  Brother,  a  Merchant 
pf  London.  His  Corps  was  carried  from  Chrift^ 
Church  Hofpital,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag* 
dalen  Bermondfey  in  Seuthwark^  were  *twas  Bu-^ 
r;ed  in  a  Vault  belonging  to  his  Family. 

R. 

R  E  M I  G  lUS  Vm  LE  M  PUT 
a/ras  R  E  M  E  E. 

Was  a  famous  Copyer  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charle't  II.  of  the  neat  Matters,  as  Stone  was  of 
ihe  Great  Italians.  He  was  Native  of  Jmwerp^ 
and  a  great  Copyef  of  yan  l>icki  by  whom  he 

-         ■   \  ;      ■  ■   :  was 
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was  much  cncoaragM.  His  Pieces  fometimes» 
throagh  the  Advancage  of  Time  upon  ihem, 
pafs  for  chat  great  iVIafters,  now  Age  has  a  little 
ernbrowaM  the  Tmt^  fqftned  the  Colouring; 
and  perhaps  conceal'd  fome  part  of  the  ftifnefs, 
whereof  h^  ftands  accus'd  by  the  Cri ticks.  He 
had  150  /.  for  Copying  H?nry  VIL  and  Henry 
VIII.  in  one  Piece  after  Holbein,  being  the  Famous 
Pifiture  that  was  on  the  Wall  at  IVhitehall,  which 
was  afterwards  burnt.  He  was  very  famous  for 
the  beft  Goiledlion  of  Drawings  and  Prints  of 
any  of  his  Time.  It  was  he  that  bought  the  ce- 
lebrated Piece  of  King  Charles  L  on  Horfcback 
by  Van^Dyck^  now  at  Hampton- Courts  forafmall 
matter  in  the  Time  of  the  Troubles,  which  car- 
rying over  to  Antwerp^  he  Was  there  bid  1000 
Guinea's  for  it,  and  ftood  for  ijoo  ;  but  think- 
ing that  not  enough,  he  brought  it  over  tp 
England  again,  where  the  Times  being  tnrn'd, 
and  he  ftill  infifting  on  the  fame  Sum,  he  had  the 
Pifilure  taken  from  him  by  due  courfe  of  Law, 
after  it  had  coft  him  a  great  deal  of  Money  tq 
deferid.  He  died  in  London  about  30  years 
ago. 

JOHN  RILET  E% 

Was  born  in  London  in  the  year  16^6:  He 
was  an  excellent  EngU^  Portrait- Painter,  who 
arriv'd  to  his  great  Skill  in  that  Province,  thro* 
the  Tnftrudlion  of  Mr  Zotiji^  an  extraordinary 
Dutch  Pvla^kr,  of  whofe  Manner  he  retained 
much,  ih :/  perhaps  with  him  he  vvanted  the 
choiceH:  Notions  of  Beauty  j  but  for  the  Paint- 
ing 4^art  of  a  Face,  few  have  exceeded  him  of 
any  Nation  whatfoever.   Had  not  the  Gout,  an 
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Enemy  to  the  Sedentary  and  Studious,  carry *d 
him  off,  we  might  have  opposed  a  Riley  to  a 
Venetian  BomheUi^  or  to  ajl  that  the  French  Acadc- 
iTiy  has  produced,  in  that  Manner  of  Painting,  to 
this  day.  His  Fame  rofe  upon  the  Death  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely^  at  which  time  he  was  recommended 
ro  the  favour  of  King  Charles  II.  by  Mr  Chifincb^ 
whnfe  Pidlure  jie  drew.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  Drawing  fbme  of  ihe  King's  Children, 
and  at  laft  hisMajefly  fat  to  him  himfclf  He  alfo 
drew  King  James  11.  and  his  Queen,  and  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  upon  the  Revolution^ 
when  he  was  fworn  their  Majefties  Painter.  He 
was  very  diligent  in  the  Imitation  of  Nature,  and 
Studying  the  Life  rather  than  any  particular 
Manner^  by  which  means  he  attained  a  pleafant 
and  moft  agreeable  Style  of  Painting.  His  Excel- 
lence was  confined  to  a  Head,  a  great  number  of 
wTiich  do  him  Juftice,  even  in  the  beft  CoUeilions 
of  our  Nation.  He  was  Modeft  and  Courteous 
in  his  Behaviour,  and  of  an  engaging  Converfa- 
tion.  He  died  in  the  year  1691,  at  45:  years  of 
Age,  and  lies  buried  in  Bijljops-G2Ltc  Church. 

PETER  ROESTRATEN^ 

Was  born  at  Haerkm,  and  Difciple  of  Frans 
Hals,  whofe  Manner  he  at  firft  followed,  but  af- 
terwards falling  into  Still-Life,  and  feaving  per- 
formed an  extraordinary  Piece,  that  Sir  Peter  Lelj 
fliew'd  to  King  Charles.and  which  his  Majefty  ap- 
prov'd,  he  was  encourag'd  to  purfue  that  way, 
which  he  continu'd  to  his  dying  Day.  He  was 
an  excellent  Matter  in  that  kind  of  Painting,  ^uiz,. 
in  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  Gems,  Shells,  Mufical 
Inftrum^nts,  &c.  to  all  which  he  gave  an  unu- 

fual 
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fual  Luftre  in  his  Colouring,  and  for  which  his 
PiiSures  bear  a  good  price.  -Tis  faid,  that  one 
day  promifing  ro  fliew  a  Friend  a  IVbok- Length 
of  his  Matter  Fram  Hals,  and  thro'  a  little  delay, 
his  Friend  growing  impatient  to  fee  it,  he  fud- 
denly  call'd  up  his  Wife  (his  Matters  Daughrer, 
whom  he  had  marry'd)  and  told  him  flie  was  a 
Whole  Length  of  that  Mifter.  He  died  laft  Sum- 
mer was  three  years  in  Jawes  Street^  Covent- 
Garden,  and  lies  bury*d  in  that  Church. 

Mrs.  SUSANNAH  PENELOPE  ROSE, 

Wife  to  Mx  Rdfe  thejeweller,  now  living,'and 
Daughter  to  Mr  Richard  Gibfon  the  Dwarf ,  be- 
fore-mentioned,  by  whom  fhe  wasinftru6led  in 
Water-Colours,  and  wherein  Ihe  performed  tq 
Admiration.  She  not  only  Copy'd  finely,  but 
alfo  drew  exceedingly  well,  after  the  Life  in 
Zittle.  She  died  aoout  6  years  9go,  at  4S 
years  of  Age,  and  lies  buried  in  Covent-Cardm 
Church, 

JAMES  ROUSSEAU, 

Was  a  French  Landskip-Painter,  born  at  ?arh. 
He  had  great  part  of  his  Inftruftion  from  Har- 
fnan  van  Swaneveh,  who  marry*d  a  Relation  of 
his.  He  afterwards  TraveU'd  f o,  Italj,  where  he 
Study'd  fome  years,  and  perfeSled  himfeff  in 
Aichiteflure,  Perfpcflive  andLandskip,  by  fol- 
lowing the  Manner  of  the  moft  eminent  Painters 
in  that  kind,  and  Studying  the  Antiquities.  Re- 
turning to  Varis,  he  was  wholly  employed,  for 
fome  years,  by  the  King  at  Marly,  and  elle  where  j 
but  leaving  that  Service  upon  the  ^erfecunon^  he 
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retired  to  SwljferUnd^  from  whence  he  was  in- 
vited to  return  by  Mohfieur  Louvoisy  chief  Mi- 
nifter  of  State,  lipdn  all  the  Promifes  of  In- 
demnity imaginable,    to  finifh  what  he  had 
begun  ;  which,    refufing  to  do,  he  notwith- 
ftanding    made  a    Prefent  to  the  King  of 
his  Drafts  and  Defigns  for  that  purpofe,  and 
moreover  nominated  a  Perfon  to  perform  the 
Work.   After  a  little  ftay  in  Swijjerland  he  came 
for  HoUand,  frorh  whence  he  was  inviied  over  to 
England  by  the  Duke  of  Mount ague^  who  em- 
ployed him  at  his  ftately  Houfe  in  Bloomshurp 
Upon  his  coming  over  hither,  he  farther  im- 
proved himfelf  in  the  Study  of  Landskip^  and 
added  his  Beautiful  Groups  of  Trees  to  the  many 
Drafts  he  made  after  *  Nature,  in  feveral  parts: 
of  this  Kingdom.    His  Views  are  commonly 
Sylvan  and  vSolid,  his  Waters  of  all  kinds,  well 
underftood  and  tranfparenr,   his  Fore- Grounds 
great,  and  generally  well  broke;  and  inaWord^ 
the  whole  Very  Agreeable  and  Harmonious.  His 
skill  in  Architedlure  made  him  often  introduce 
Buildings  into  his  Landskips ;  as  he  did  alfo  fmall 
Figures  after  the  Manner  of  Vcujjin.    Many  of  his 
Pidturesare  tohc  k^nzi  Han^pton-Court^  over  the 
Doors;  but  far  greater  numbers  are  at  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Mountagues  in  Bloomsbury^  where  in 
eonjunSlion  With     FojJkmA  Baptifiihc  Flower- 
Painter,  he  did  the  Stair- Cafe,  and  many  other 
parts  of  that  magnificent  Fabrick.    He  had  all 
due  Encouragement  from  that  noble  Peer,  wha 
allow'd  him  a  Penfion  during  Life,  which,  how- 
ever lafted  but  few  years  after  the  finifhing  of  his 
Grace's  Houfe.    When  we  fpeak  of  Painters, 
we  cortimonly  mean  what  relates  to  the  Perfot- 
inance  of  their  Art,  and  that  we  have  chiefly 
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confined  ourfelves  to  in  this  Account;  but  in 
treating  of  this  Perfon,  we  might  lay  a  better 
Scene  before  us  of  many  Inftances  of  Humanity, 
joyn'd  with  his  Pious  and  Charitable  A6ls,  cfpe- 
cially  that  at  his  Death,  in  bequeathing  almoft 
all  he  had  to  his  poor  fulFering  Brethren  of  the 
Trotefiant  Perfwafion  here  in  England.  He  dy*d 
in  London  about  ii  years  ago.  He  executed  with 
his  own  Hand  feveral  Prints  in  Aqua  Fort  is  after 
hisownLandskips,  from  whence  we  may  form 
a  better  Idea  of  this  Matter's  Works.  Thefe  Plates 
are  now  in  the  Poflelfion  of  Mr  Coofcr^  the  Print- 
Seller. 

s. 

CASPAR   SMIt^,  better  knowii 
by  the  Name  of  Magdalen  Smithy 

Was  a  Dutch  Painter,  who  came  over  to  Eng^ 
land^bowi  7.5  years  ago.  He  pra6lis*d  his  Pro- 
feifion  fome  time  in  London  j  but  afterwards, 
upon  the  Encouragement  of  a  Lady  of  Quality, 
whom  he  had  inftrudled  in  his  Art,  and  from 
whom  he  received  a  confiderablc  Pcnfion,  he 
waited  on  her  Ladyfliip  over  to  Ireland^  where  he 
gainM  the  greateft  Efteem,  and  had  very  large 
Prizes  for  his  Work.  He  painted  Portraits  in 
Oyl  of  a  fmall  fize ,  but  his  Inclination  led  him 
moft  to  Drawing  of  Magdakns^  from  whence  he 
had  his  Name,  and  whereof  he  drew  a  great 
number  by  a  certain  English  Gentlewoman^ 
who  paft  for  his  Wife.  Thefe  Magdakns  were 
very  gracefully  difpos'd,  beautifully  coloured 
cxpreffing  the  Chara^er  of  Grief  and  Penitence, 
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and  the  Whole-Together  handfomely  ordered.  Mr; 
Smitz,  had  moreover  a  particular  Talent  fot  Pain- 
ting Fruit  and  Flowers,  infomuch  that  one 
Bunch  of  Grapes  of  his  Performance  was  fold  in 
Ireland  for  40  /.  Sterling.  He  feldom  fail'd  to  in- 
troduce a  Thiftle  into  the  Fore-Ground  of  his 
Magdalens,  which  he  Painted  after  Nature  with 
Wonderful  nearnefs.  He  inftrufted  with  Succefs 
feveral  Scholars,  who  have  fince  made  good  Pro- 
ficiency in  the  Art  j  but  though  he  got  a  great 
deal  of  Money  by  thefe  and  other  means^yet  thro 
his  irregular  way  of  Living,  he  dy'd  poor^in 
Dublin  about  1 7  years  ago, 

Mr,  THOMAS  STErENSOM, 

Was  bred  up  under  Aggas^  and  became  a  good 
Painter,  not  only  in  Landskip,  but  alfo  in  Fi- 
gures and  Architedlure  in  Dijlemper,  He  was 
efpecially  eminent  for  Scene-Painiing,  tho'  his 
Works  are  not  fo  much  in  eftcem  at  this  day^  as 
when  he  liv'd. 


Mr.yo  HN  srOU^  E, 

Was  an  extraordinary  Copier  in  the  Reigns  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  II.  He  was  bred  up  under 
Crofs,  and  having  the  Foundation  of  an  exqui- 
fite  Drafis-man  performed  feveral  admirable  Co^ 
pies,  after  many  good  Pifilures  in  England.  He 
did  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they  are  rec- 
koned among  the  fineft  of  any  EngUflo  Copier; 
He  did  alfo  Ibme  Imitations  after  fuch  Mafters  as 
he  more  particularly  fancy *d,  which  Perfor- 
mances of  his  are  ftill  had  in  great  Repute,  and 
received  intathe  ]>^f^  CoU^clions  ?Lmov\^  us.  He 
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fpent  37  years  abroad  in  the  Study  of  his 
Art,  where  he  improv'd  himfelf  in  feveral 
Languages,  being  befides  a  Man  of  feme  Learn- 
ing. He  died  in  London  the  14th  of  Augufi^ 
1653.  and  lies  buried  ih  St^Martins. 

PETER  STOOP, 

,  Was  a  Dutch  Battle-Painter,  who  came  into 
kngland  yhom  Vortugal^^nh  thelateQueen-  Dowa- 
ger. His  chief  Study  was  Battles,  Huntings  and 
Havens,  which  he  perform'd  for  fome  time 
With  good  Succefs ;  but  after  the  arrival  of  John 
Wjke  in  England^  who  Painted  in  the  fame  way, 
his  Pictures  were  not  fo  much  valu'd  by  reafon 
of  the  greater  Excellency  of  that  Matter.  This 
StoofticKd  feveral  Prints  of  Horfes,  as  likewife 
Queen-DoNATager's  PubUck  Entry.  He  died 
here  about  to  years  ago. 

Ml.  ROBERT  STREATER, 

Was  born  in  the  Year  161^,  and  bred  up  to 
Painting  and  Defigning  under  Du  Moulin.  Be- 
3ng  a  Perfon  of  great  Induftry,  as  well  ,as  Capa- 
city, he  arriv'd  to  a  very  eminent  degree  in  di- 
vers Branches  of  his  Art,  efpecially  in  Hiftory, 
Architcfiure  and  Perfpe6tive,wherein  be  excefd 
all  of  his  Time  in  England^  and  ftiew'd  himfelf  a 
great  Matter  by  the  Truth  of  his  Ouhlines^  and 
the  Learning  of  Fore-ftiortnirig  his  Figures,  as 
may  be  feen  by  his  Works.  JHe  was  alfo  excel- 
lent in  Landskip,  having  a  mighty  Freedom  of 
Pencilling  with  equal  Invention  j  and  was  more- 
over remarkable  for  Still- Life^  infomuch,  that 
there  are  fome  Fruit  of  his  Painting,  yet  to  be 
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feen,  which  are  of  the  higheft  Italian  Gu[fo,  both 
for   Pencilling,  Judgement  and  Compofition. 
To  do  him  but  common  Jufticc,  he  was  the 
greateft,  and  moft  Univerfal  Painter  that  ever 
E^jgland hv<^6yVvh\ch  we  owe,  in  fome  mcafure, 
to  his  Reading,  he  being  reputed  a  very  good 
Hiftorian,  which  no  doubt  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  his  Perfcdtion  in  that  way  of  Painting.  He 
had  alfo  a  very  good  Collection  of  Italian  Books, 
Drawings  and  Prints  after  the  beft  Maflers,  was 
always  Very  vigilant  in  Drawing  in  the  Acade- 
my, and  this  even  in  lus  latter  days  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Youth  3  and,  in  a  Word,  he  may 
well  be  efteem'dthe  compleateft  Drafts- man  of 
his  Time.    Upon  the  Happy  Reftoration  of  King^ 
Ch'arTniil,  he  was  made  liis  Majefty's  Serjeant^ 
Painter,  his  Merit  having  recommended  him  to 
that  Prince,  who  was  a  Judge  of  Painting,  and 
confequcnily  knevv  well  how  to  reward  it.  At 
length  by  continual  Study  and  Afliduity,  he  be- 
came fo  afBided  with  the  Stcne^  that  it  made  the 
latter  part  of  his  Life^nxious  to  him,  infomuch 
that  to  get  rid  of  his  Pains,  which  were  moft 
intollerable,  he  refolv'd  to  be  Cut,  which  King 
Charles  hearing  of,  and  having  a  great  kindnefs 
for  him,  he  fent  on  purpofe  to  France  for  a  Sur- 
geon, who  corning  over,  and  performing  his 
Office^  tho'  he  did  not  die  under  the  Opera- 
tion, he  did  not  long  furvive  it,  for  it  was,  in 
great  meafure,the  caufeofhis  Death,  in  the  Year 
1680,  at  56  Years  of  Age,  after  he  had  liv*d  in 
great  Efteem  and  Reputation  all  his  Days.  His 
principal  Works  were  at  the  Theatre  at  Oxford^ 
Ibme  Cielings  at  White-haU^  which  are  now  burnt} 
The  Battel  of  the  Giantr^  with  the  Gods  at  Sir 
Kokrt  Claytons  \  the  Pidlurcs  of  Mof^s^Xidi  Aaron 
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St  St.  MlchaersChnxch.  in  Cornhil ;  all  the  ancient 
and  fine  Scenes  in  the  Old  Play-Houfe,  and  many 
more  of  equal  Value  and  Confideration,  which 
I  have  not  room  to  infert. 

JOHN  STBR  ECHT, 

Was  a  Landskip-Painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
Brabanty  and  brought  up  in  that  City  under  his 
Father.  He  was  a  clofe  Imitator  of  Nature  in 
all  his  Landskips,  and  in  his  younger  days  went 
upon  the  Rhlne^  and  other  adjacent  Places,  where 
he  Drew  feveral  pleafanc  Views  in  Water-Co- 
lours,  fo  that  he  fpent  more  of  his  Life  that  way 
than  he  did  in  Painting,  for  which  reafon  his 
Dravjings  were  more  Valu  d  than  his  Piflures. 
The  occafioh  of  his  coming  over  hither  was  this. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham^in  his  way  home  from 
his  Embaflfy  in  France^  pafling  thro*  the  Nether-^ 
lands  ftaid  fome  time  at  Antwerp^  where  meeting 
wich  feveral  of  this  Matter's  Works  in  Landskip, 
he  was  fo  well  pleas'd  with  them,  chat  he  in* 
vited  him  over  to  E7iglandy  and  promised  to 
make  him  his  Painter  in  that  w^ay,  which,  upon 
his  coming  over,  he  perform'd,  and  he  did  a 
great  Number  of  thofe  Pifilures  for  him  at  C/iw- 
i/ew'Houfe:  However,  after  three  or  four  Years 
ftay  with  him,  he  left  him,  and  perform'd  feve- 
ral Pieces  for  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Eng- 
land^ among  whom  he  was,  for  fome  time,  in 
vogue.  He  alfo  drew  feveral  forts  of  Cattle  with 
good  fuccefs,  which  he  commonly  plac'd  in  his 
Landskips.  He  died  about  three  Years  ago  in 
London^  and  lies  Bury*d  in  St.  James\  Church, 
being  73  Years  old. 

T 
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T. 

Mr.  HE  MKT  1 1 L  S  0 

Was  an  Engli^  Face- Painter  of  good  Note^ 
born  in  London.  After  he  had  been  Inftru6le4 
for  feme  time,  by  Sir  Veter  Lely^  w  the  nature  of 
Face-Painting,he  traveifd  for 7r/j/y, where  he  ftaid 
fix  or  feven  Years,  and  during  that  nme  Copy'd 
\A^ith  wonderful  Care  and  Exadncfs,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Pi£tures  of  the  beft  Mafters,by  which  means 
at  his  return  to  England^  he  became  not  a  little  fa- 
mous in  the  Portrait  way,  and  was  much  more 
accceptable  to  the  Curious  in  his  Ait,  than  he 
was  to  a  Miftrefs,  whom  he  had  courted  for  a 
long  time,  till  at  length,  ihro  a  Melancholy  Ha- 
bit of  Body  contradtcd  by  her  Unkindnefs,  and  a 
fedcntary  Life  he  (hot  himfelf  with  a  Piftol. 
He  had  a  particular  Genius  for  Crayons,  in  which 
he  perform'd  admirably  well,  after  the  Pi- 
flures  of  Correggio,  Titian,  2nd  the  Carracci^  while 
he  was  at  Rowe.  He  died  at  36  Years  of  Age, 
and  Iks  buried  at  St.  Clements, 

V. 

HE  MKT  rJMD  E  a-BO  RCHT, 

Was  born  at  Frankendale  in  the  Palattnate,  arid 
ftud'ed  under  his  Father  of  the  (ame  Name.  By 
leafon  of  the  Wars  breaking  out,  he  was  re- 
mov'd  to  Franifort  in  the  Ycat  i6j6,  when  the 
Eailof^rW*/ palling  by  that  way  in  hh  Em- 
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baffy  to  the  Emperor,  he  took  him  along  with 
him  to  Vienna^  from  whence  he  fcnt  him  to 
Italy  tocolle£l  w^hat  Rarities  he  could  procure 
there  for  him.  At  his  return  he  brought  him 
ovtr  to  Endand^  2iX\A  he  contina'd  with  him 
to  the  Earn,  Death  upon  whofe  Dcceafe  he 
was  prcfer'd  to  the  Service  of  the  Prince  of 
tValeSy  afterwards  King  Charles  IL  when  after 
having  livM  a  Coniidcrable  lime  at  Lcndon  in 
great  Efteem,  he  returned  to  Antwerp  where  he 
died.  His  father  was  hkcwifc  very  much  va- 
lued by  the  Earl  of  Arundel^  for  his  fine  Colleili- 
on  of  Rarities,  and  Antique  Curiolities. 

jPO^N  famder-hetdon. 

Was  a  good  Face-Pairiter,  and  a  Native  of 
Bruffels.  Coming  over  to  England,  he  work'd 
for  Sir  Veter  Lely  in  his  Draperys  and  Copying, 
feveral  Years,  till  afterwards  marrying,  he 
^ent  into  Nortbawpton-jlme,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  moft  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
that  Country.  There  are  feveral  of  his  Pidlures 
to  be  feen  in  thofe  Parts,  efpccially  at  the  Earl 
of  Gamsbcrougl/s^my  Lor (jtSherrard's,  and  at  £e/- 
wir-CaJlle.  He  died  about  nine  Years  ago  at 
my  Lord  Sherrard'sy  and  lies  bu  ied  at  Staflefejt 
in  Leicejler-jhire. 

ADRIAN  VAN-DI  EST, 

Was  a  fam'd  Landskip  Painter  born  at  the 
Hagucy  but  whom  we  may  very  well  term  an 
Englijl)  Painter,  having  been  brought  up  here 
from  his  Youth.  He  was  chiefly  inftrufiled  by 
his  Father,  who  commonly  drew  Sea-Pieces,  but 
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that  which  contributed  moft  to  make  the  Son 
a  Matter,  as  ht  often  own'd,  was  drawing  after 
thofe  noble  Views  of  England  in  the  Weftern 
Parrs,  and  along  our  Coafts.  He  alfo  drew  ma- 
ny of  the  ruin'd  Caftles  in  Devonjhire  and  Com* 
wall,  being  encourag'd  by  that  noble  Peer  the 
EzrlotBath,  at  his  Seat  in  thofe  Parts.  This 
Painter's  Dijlances  have  a  peculiar  Tendernefs, 
and  his  Clouds  a  Freedom,  that  few  have  arriv*d 
at.  Had  he  livM  ir>  Italj^  or  been  more  encou- 
rag'd herein  the  ftudy  of  his  beft  Manner^  he 
might  have  equal'd  the  gfeateft  Laridskip-Pain- 
ters  either  of  our  own,  or  other  Nations  j  but 
the  lofs  of  his  Legs  early  by  the  G(?»/l  and  the 
low  Prizes  for  which  he  painted  afte4:wards 
checked  his  Fancy,  and  made  him  Icfs  careful 
in  his  Defigns,  which  on  fome  Occafions  would 
be  good  Imitations  of  Sahator  Rofa  and  Bartho-^ 
lomeo.  He  began  a  Set  of  Prints  after  fome  very 
good  Drafts  done  by  him  after  Landskip- 
Views,  but  before  he  could  finifh  them,  he  en- 
ded an  afflicted  Life  in  the  Year  1704,  and  the 
49th  of  his  Age,  lying  buried  in  St.  Martini 
Church. 

Sir  A  NT  HO  NT  VAN^DTCK, 

Had  his  firft  InftruS^ions  from  Henry  Van-Bale^ 
of  Antwerp^  but  having  feen  the  irore  admira* 
bie  Works  of  Rubens,  he  left  Van  Balen  to  follow 
that  great  Mafter,  whom  he*judg'd  more  wor- 
thy his  Imitation.  Rubens  charm'd  with  his  wit, 
conceal'd  nothing  from  him  that  was  neceffary 
to  polifh,  and  make  him  a  skilful  Artift,  being 
far  from  envying  or  feeking  to  nip  his  Glory 
m  the  Bud,  as  moft  others  would  have  done. 

Hh  ^  Whilft 
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Whilft  he  Iiv*d  with  this  Matter  there  happenM 
a  Paffage,  which  not  a  licrle  contributed  to  his 
Reputation,    tbibens  having  left  a  Pi£lurc  un- 
^finifh'd  one  Night,  and  going  out  contrary  to 
Guftom,  his  Difciples  made  ufe  of  that  opportu- 
nity to  fport  and  play  about  the  Room,  when 
one  mo?e  unfortunate  than  the  reft,  ftriking  at 
his  Companion  with  a  Maul-fikk^  chanc'd  to 
throw  down  the  Pi6ture,  which  receiving  fome 
Damage,  as  not  being  dry,  the  young  Men  were 
not  a  little  allarm'd  at  it,  well  knowing  how  ve* 
ry  angry  their  Matter  would  be  when  be  came 
to  find  his  Work  fpoii'd.    This  made  rhem  ufe 
their  beft  Endeavours  to  fet  Things  right  again, 
but  finding  all  ineffedlual,  they  had  recourfe,  as 
their  laft  remedy  to  Van-Dyck^  who  was  then 
working  in  the  next  Room,  entreating  him  by 
all  means  that  he  would  touch  up  the  Picture  a- 
new*    He  complying  with  their  requeft,  did  as 
they  would  have  him,  and  fo  left  the  Piece  up- 
on the  Eafel.    Rubens^  coming  next  Morning  to 
his  Work  again,  firft  went  at  a  diftance  to  view 
hisPidture,  as  is  ufual  with  Painters,  and  having 
contemplated  it  a  little,  fuddenly  cry'd  out,  he 
lik*d  his  Piece  far  better  than  the  Night  before, 
the  occafion  of  which  being  afrerwards  talk'd 
of,  it  not  a  little  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
Van-Dyck^  and  encreas'd  his  Efteem  with  his  Ma- 
Iter.    Whilft  he  liv'd  with  Rubens,  he  painted 
a  great  number  of  Faces,  and  among  the  reft 
that  of  his  Matter's  Wife,  which  is  efteem*d  one 
of  the  beft  Pidlures  in  the  Low-Countries.  He 
made  two  more  admirable  Pieces  for  his  Matter, 
one  reprefenting  the  feizing  of  our  Saviour  m  the 
Garden,  and  the  other  the  crownlng"him  with 
Thorns.    After  having  finiih'd  thefc  two  fine 
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Pitftiires,  herraveird  to  Italy  to  feeTiVWs  Works* 
and  ac  his  return  made  that  incomparable  Piece 
for  the  Monaftery  of  the  Juguftim  at  Antwerp^ 
confifting  of  St.  Aufiin  looking  up  ftedfaftly  to 
Heaven,  which  appears  all  open  and  (hining  wirh 
Light.    The  Prince  of  Orange  hearing  of  his 
Fame,  fent  for  him  to  draw  hisPrinccfs  and  Chil- 
dren's Piftures,  .which  he  performed  to  Admira- 
tion.    Nofoonerhad  thefe  rare  Pieces  appeared 
in  Publick,  but  the  moft  confiderable  Perfons  in 
Holland  were  ambitious  to  be  drawn  by  the  fame 
Hand.    The  Nobility  of  England  and  Frmce  fent 
likcwife  on  purpofe  for  this  curious  Ar^ift,  that 
they  might  partake  of  the  fame  Happinefs,  but 
fo  numerous  were  they,  that  Van-Dyck  not  be* 
ing  abK  with  his  utmoft  Induftry,  to  content 
them  all,  drew  only  thofe  he  had  the  moft 
RefpecSt  for,  who  graiify'd  him  accordingly. 
Being  krriv'd  in  England^  he  was  prefented  to 
King  tharles  I.  by  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy^  when  the 
King  not  only  Knighted  him  as  a  peculiar  Mark 
of  his  Efteem,  but  a!fo  made  him  a  Prefent  of  a 
Maffy  Gold-Chain  with  his  Picture  fet  round 
with  Diamonds  j  and  befides  fettled  a  confiderable 
Penfion  upon  him.    He  was  a  Perfon  of  low  Sta- 
ture, but  well  proportioned ;  very  Handfom, 
Modeft,  and  extreamly  Obliging,  and  moreover 
a  great  Encourager  of  all  thofe  of  his  Country, 
whoexceird  in  any  Art,  moft  of  whofe  Pictures 
he  drew  with  his  own  Hand,  and  which  were 
Engraven  after  him  by  the  beft  Gravers  of  that 
time  (as  Bolfwaerty  Vorfiermany    Vcntius^  &c.) 
and  fome  were  etch'd  by  himfelf.    He  marry'd 
one  of  the  Faireft  and  Nobleft  Ladies  of  the  Eng- 
lijl)  Court,  Daughter  of  the  Lord  Ruthen,  Earl 
o(Gowry^  whole  Father  being  accused  of  a  Con- 
Hh  4  fpi. 
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fp'racy  againft  King  James  I.  his  Eftate  was  con- 
fifcated,  fo  that  he  had  no  great  Portion  with 
his  Wife,  except  her  Beauty  and  Quality.  He  al- 
ways went  magnificently  Dreft,  had  a  numerous 
and  gallant  Equipage,  and  kept  fo  noble  a  Table 
in  his  Appartment,  that  few  Piinces  were  more 
vifited,  or  better  ferv'd.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
hisLife  growing  weary  of  Face-Painting^andbeing 
defirous  to  immortalize  his  Name  by  fom:^  more 
glorious  Undertaking,  he  went  for  Varis  in  hop^s 
to  be  employed  in  the  great  Gallejy  of  ihe  Lcuvre^ 
but  not  fucceeding  there  h6  r^turn'd  hither,,  and 
by  his  Friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^  propos'd  to  the 
King  to  make  Cartoons  for  the  Bancj:uetting'Hoxik 
at  Whit^hall^  the  Subjed  of  which  was  (o  have 
been  the  Infticution  of  the  Or^^rof  Garter^ 
the  Vroceffion  of  the  Knights^  in  theic  HiibitSy  and 
the  Ceremony  of  their  Infialment^  with  Sr.  Geor^/s 
Feaft,  but  his  Demand  of  80000  Pounds  being 
judg'd  unreafonabkj  whilft  the  King  was  treating 
with  him  for  a  lefs  Sum,  the  Gp.ut,  ,aiid  othe^ 
Diftempers  put  an  end  to  his  Life.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  whatever  Monu- 
ment wa->  kt  up  for  him,  it  was  dcftroy'd  after- 
wards by  the  Fire. 

WILLIAM  rjNDE(I{:FELDEy 
commonly  call'd  the  Old:, 

Was  an  extraordinary  Ship- Painter  of  Anr 
Her  dam.  Coming  over  into  Englandhc  was  much 
employed  by  King  Charles  II.  for  whom  he 
painted  feveral  of  the  Sea-Fights  between  the 
£>utch  and  Engli{h,  He  alfo  underftood  Navigation 
admirably  well,  and  is  faid  to  have  Conducted 
the  EngUjli  Fleet  to  the  burning  of  Scbelling.  H9 
was  the  Father  of  a  living  Mafter,  whom  no 

Age 
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Age  has  equalfd  in  Ship-painting,  and  this  wc 
owe  to  the  Father's  Inftru6lions,  who  was  an  ad- 
mirable Draftfman  of  all  Maritime  Objedts, 
He  Iiv*d  at  Greenwich,  to  be  the  more  converfant 
in  thefe  things  which  were  Jiis  continual  Study, 
and  in  which  King  CharlesU.  and  King  James  11,- 
gave  him  ail  polfible  Encouragement,  making 
him  their  Painter,  with  a  confiderable  Salary^ 
v/hich  was  afterwards  continu'd  to  his  Son, 
now  living.  The  Father,  in  his  latter  days,  com- 
monly drew  in  black  and  white,  on  a  Ground 
prepared  on  Canvas,  but  which  appear 'd  like 
Paper.  He  gave  an  eafy  freedom  to  his  Sails  and 
Tackle,  as  alfo  to  every  part  of  a  Ship  due  Pro- 
portion with  infinite  neatnefs.  For  his  better  in- 
formation in  this  way  of  Painting,  he  had  a  Mo- 
del of  the  Mafts  and  Tackle  of  a  Ship  always  be- 
fore him,  to  that  nicety  and  exadlnefs,  that  no> 
thing  was  wanting  in  it,  nor  nothing  unpropor- 
tionable.  This  Model  is  fiill  in  the  hands  of  his 
Son.  Old  y^andewelde  died  in  London  about  14 
Years  ago. 

F%JNCIS  VAN-ZOONy 

Was  an  tmintm  Dutch  Painter  of  Fruit,  Flow- 
ers and  Plants.  He  was  bred  up  at  Jntv^erp  un- 
der his  Father  Old  Va72toon,  a  Painter  in  the  fame 
way.  Having  Married  a  Niece  of  Serjeant 
Streaters,  flie  brought  him  into  the  Bufinefs  of 
feyeral  Perfons  of  Qaalicy,  which  firft  occafion'd 
his  being  known,  rie  pamted  loofe  and  free, 
yet  kept  clofe  to  Nature,  and  all  his  Piftures 
feem  drawn  by  the  Life.  He  began  fome  large 
Pieces,  wherein  he  proposed  to  draw  all  the  Phy- 
fical  Plants  in  the  Apothecaries  Garden  at  Chelfea^ 
^ut  which  Work  proving  tedious,  he  defifted 

from 
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from  it,  having  greater  Encouragemcni  other 
ways.  He  died  here  in  London  abouc  four  years 
ago,  and  lies  buried  at  St.  James  s. 

HJRMJN  FJRELSTy 

Was  Elder  Brother  of  the  famous  Siwon  Varelf}^ 
now  living.  He  painted  Hiftory,  Fruit  and 
Flowers  after  a  Manner  v^ry  pleafant  and  well 
coloured.  He  Educated  feveral  Sons,  and  one 
Daughter,  in  the  fame  way  of  Drawing,  mod 
of  whom  are  ftill  living.  He  ftudied  fome  time 
at  Rowcy  and  refided  a  while  in  the  Emperor's 
Court  2t  Vienna^  which  City  he  left  upon  the 
Turks  coming  before  it  in  1683.  He  died  at 
London  about  feven  Years  ago,  and  lies  bury*d 
in  Sr.  Andrews  -  Holborn. 

HEN^r  FEfl^GJZGON, 

Was  a  Dutch  Painter  of  Landskip  and  Ruins,, 
but  chiefly  the  latter,  which  he  performed  ex- 
ceeding neatly.  His  Colouring  was  very  natural, 
but  his  Landskip-part  commonly  too  dark  and 
gloomy,  appearing  as  if  it  was  drawn  for  a 
Night-piece.  He  painted  fometimes  fmall  Por- 
traits, which  were  very  curious.  He  left  Eng- 
land fome  time  ago,  and  died  lately  in  France. 

F.  de  VO(^STE(^MAN^ 

Was  Difciple  of  Harman  Sachtleven,  and  an 
Extraordinary  curious  and  neat  Landskip-Painter 
in  Little^  ,in  which  he  may  very  reafonably  be 
feid  to  have  exceeded  all  the  Painters  of  his  time. 
He  performed  his  Landskips  with  wonderful 
Care  and  Neatnefs  after  the  Dmh  Gouh  He 
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fpar'd  no  Pains  in  his  Views,  which  commonly 
repiefenc  Places  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  had 
ftudied  and  accuftom'd  himfelf  to  take  in  a  large 
Extent  of  Hills  and  Diftance.   The  extravagant 
Prizes  he  demanded  for  his  Pictures,  hindred  him 
trom  being  often  employed  by  King  Charles  IL 
who  was  pleased  with  his  Manner  of  Painting, 
efpecially  that  Piece  he  made  of  Windsor  Caftle, 
now  extant  in  the  RoyaUCoUeBion.    He  accom- 
pany'd  Sir  William  Soaws  fent  by  King  James  IL 
on  an  Embafly  to  Confiantimfk,  but  up^^n  that 
Minifter's  Death  he  returr/d  to  France,  and  died 
there.  His  Defign  in  going  for  lurky  was  to  draw 
all  the  remarkable  Views  in  ihat  Empire,  but  he 
>A/as  difappointtd  by  his  Patrons  Death,  without 
whofe  Protedlion  he  durft  not  attempt  it,  to  the 
great  Regret  of  all  Lovers  of  Art. 

w. 

m.  SOBERT  IVJLI^EK, 

Was  an  Englijh  Face-Painter,  Contemporary 
with  Van-Dyck,  and  whofe  Works,  by  the  Life^ 
beft  fpeak  their  own  Prailes.   H  ^  liv'd  in  Oliver 
Cromii^eU's  Days,  and  drew  the  Portraits  of  that 
Ufurper,  and  all  his  Officers,  both  by  Sea  and 
Land.    The  Great  Duke  of  X^ftany  bought  an 
Original  of  Oliver  by  this  Mailer  j  the  manner 
this.   Having  fent  over  to  fome  Agent  here  to 
purchafe  fuch  a  Picture  for  him,  the  Perfon 
could  light  on  none  to  his  mind  for  a  long 
while,  till  at  length  hearing  of  a  Woman,  a  Re- 
lation of  the  Ufurpcr's  that  had  one,  he  went 
to  fee  if,  and  found  it,  in  all  Refpcds,  fo  well 
perform'd,  that  he  bid  her  a  good  Price  for  it. 
She  not-waniing  Money,  told  him,  fince  flie  had 

the 
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the  Honour  to  be  related  to  the  Proteilor,  /he 
would,  by  no  Means,  part  with  his  Pi6fcure  * 
but  the  Gentleman  ftill  infifting  upon  having  it,' 
and  dcfiring  her  to  fet  what  Price  fhe  pleas'd  up- 
on it,  ftie  thinking  to  get  rid  of  his  Importu- 
nity by  her  exorbitant  Demand,  ask*d  him  500  /. 
for  it,  when,  contrary  to  her  Expectation,  he  had 
no  fooner  heard  the  Sum  nam'd,  but  he  told 
her  llie  flipuld  have  it,  and  accordingly  paid 
down  the  Money  immediately,  which  flie  being 
bound  by  her  Word  to  take,  parted  with  her 
Piflure  even  with  regret,  tho'  at  fo  great  a  Rate> 
This  is  to  be  underitood  10  have  happened  in 
the  Prote3:or's  Life  time.  Mr.  W^Mcr  paintei 
alfo  Oliver  Cromwel^  and  Major  General  Lam- 
hrty  both  in  one  Piece,  which  Picture  is  now 
in  the^poOTelfion  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  His  own 
PiQure  drawn  by  himftlf  now  hangs  in  the 
Foundi;;r's  Gallery  near  the  publick  Library  in 
Oxford.    He  died  a  little  before  the  Refloration. 

Mr.    4  (2?         WJITQ  N, 

Was  an  Englijh  Painter,  and  Difciple  of  fVal- 
ker.  He  Painted  Still-Life  very  well,  but  his 
particular  Excellence  (ay  in  knowing  and  difco- 
Vering  Hands.  He  was  Well  versM  in  Italian 
Pictures,  and  had  the  care  of  the  Royal  Colle^i ion. 
He  was  alfo  remarkable  for  rr.e'nding  the  Works 
of  many  of  the  great  Matters,  that  had  fufFe/d 
either  by  Age  or  ill  Ufagc,  and  this  he  did  by 
fevtral  of  the  bcft  Pi6lqres  at  Whitebal.  He  die^ 
in  London  about  7  years  ago. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  WIS  SING:, 

Was  a  Face  Painter,  bred  up  under  DoJaensy 
a  Hiftory-Paintcr  $i  ihe  Hague.   Upon  his  co- 
ming 
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ming  over  to  England^  he  work'd  fome  time  for 
Sir  Peter  Le/y,  whofe  Manner  he  fuccefsfully 
imitated,  and  after  whofe  Death  he  bccam  fa- 
mous. He  Painted  KXn^Charki  ll.znd  his  (^tcen. 
King  and  his  Queen,  the  Prince  and 

Pi  inctls  of  Denmark,^nd\N2iS  fcnt  over  toHolland 
by  the  late  King  James^  to  draw  the  Prince  and 
Prineefs  of  Orange,  all  Whicli  he  perFoi'm'd.with 
Applaufe,  What  recommended  him  to  the  E- 
fteem  of  King  Charles,  was  his  Picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  jie  drew  feveral 
times,  and  in  ftv^eral  Poftures.  He  drew  moft 
of  the  then  Court,  and  was  Competitor  with  Sir 
Godfrey  KneUer,  who  was  at  that  time  upon  his 
Ri(e.  Mr.  Wijjlng  was  a  Perfon  whofe  good 
Manners  and  Complaifance,  recommended  Jiim 
to  moft  People's  Etteem.  In  Drawing  his  Por- 
traits, efpecially  thofeof  the  Fair  Sex,  he  always 
took  theBeautiful  Likenefs,  and  when  any  Lady 
came  to  fit  to  him,  whofe  Complexion  was  any 
ways  Pale,  he  would  commonly  take  her  by 
the  Hand,  and  Dance  her  about  the  Room,  till 
(he  became  warmer,  by  which  means  he  height- 
ned  her  natural  Beauty,  and  made  her  fit  to  be 
reprefented  by  his  Hand,  He  died  much  la- 
mented, at  the  Age  of  3 1,  at  the  late  Earl  of  Exe^ 
ters  {Burleigh  Ho\xk\n!Sorthamfton-jhire)  and  lies 
buried  in  Stamford  Church,  where  that  Noble 
Peer  ereiled  a  Monument  for  him,  with  the  fol- 
lowing  Infcription, 

^em  Batata  Tellus  educavit^ 
Gallia  aliquando  fovit^ 
Anglia  cHmulatioribm  Beneficijs  frofecuta  efi^ 

Artium,  ^uas 'uarias  callehat,  jufiior  ^fiip^atrix/ 
Vir  facillimis  &  [ua^iffmis  Moribus^ 
Inter  Florem  &  Robur  Juventa^ 

VixTrigefimum  Secundum  Vita  Annum  ingrelfm 
milielmus  JViJfmgus  Uagenfis,  p/^^^ 
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H.  S.  E. 

TiBor  jintiquis  Var^  Hodiernis  Major  j 
Lelij^  ceUherrimi  non  degemr  Difcipulus^ 
Heu  Fatum  fracocts  Ingcnij  ! 
^am  fubito  decerpitur  Botrus^ 
^ia  Cateris  feftinantius  mature fcit  i 
Cujus  ad  confervandam  MemoriaWy 
MmificentiJJimus  Joannes  Cemes  Excefirenfisy 
Patronorum  Optimus^ 

P.  M    P.  C. 

Ohljt  10.  Die  Sept.  An,  16S7. 

There  is  a  Mezz^o-Tinto  Print  of  him,  under 
which  are  thefc  Words, 

GuUelmits  Pf^ffingus^  inter  PiSores^  fui  Seculi  Ce- 
leberrimosy  nulli  fecundus  j  Artis  fua  non  exi- 
guum  Decus  &  Ornamentum. 
Immodicis  brevis  eft  Mtas-  — 

FRANCIS  WOUrE<^S^ 

Was  born  at  Lyere^  in  the  year  16 14,  and  bred 
up  in  the  School  of  Rubens.  He  was  a  good  Pain- 
ter of  Figures  in  Small^  chiefly  Nakeds  j  as  alfo 
of  Landskips.  His  Merits  promoted  him  to  be 
principal  Painter  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11. 
and  afterwards  coming  into  England  with  that 
Emperor's  Ambaflador,  he  was  upon  the  Death 
of  that  Prince,  made  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, and  Chief  Fainter  to  King  Charles  IL 
then  Prince  of  iVales.  He  liv'd  a  confidcrable 
time  at  London  in  great  Eftcem,  and  at  length 
retiring  to  Antwerp^  died  there. 
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Ut.MICHAEL  WI^IGNTy 

Was  an  EngUfl)  Porrrait-Painter,  born  of  Scotch 
Parents.    He  Painted  the  Judges  in  Guild-Hall^ 
which  Pieces  of  his  are  defervedly  in  good  E- 
fteem.    He  alfo  drew  a  High-Land  Laird  in  bis 
proper  Habit,  and  an  Irijh  Tory  in  his  Country 
Drefs,  both  which  Whole-Lengths  were  in  fo great 
Repute,  at  the  time  when  they  were  done,  that 
many  Copies  were  made  after  them.  MxWrighis 
Manner  of  Painting  was  peculiar  tohimfelf.  He 
was  well  versM  ia  Paintings  and  Drawings  ofal* 
moft  all  Maftcrs.    He  was  likewife  well  skill'd  in 
Statuary,  and  had  a  confiderable  Colledion  of 
Antio^m  Medals,  of  which  he  was  an  excellent 
Judge.    In  his  latter  days  he  waited  on  my  Lord 
CajHetnain  in  his  Embafly  to  Rome^  and  was  his 
Lordlhips  Major^Domo.    Returning  lo  England^ 
he  died  in  London  about  6  or  7  years  ago. 

THOMAS  Vm  WXYi  common- 
ly call  d  the  Old^ 

Was  Father  of  John  'van  Wyke^  and  a  famous 
Painter  born  at  Haerkm.  He  Painted  Landskip, 
cfpecially  Havens  and  Sea-Forts,  Shipping  and 
fmall  Figures  j  but  his  particular  Excellency  lay 
in  reprefenting  Cbymifts  in  their  Laboratories^ 
and  Things  of  like  Nature,  He  followed  the 
Manner  ot  Peter  de  Laer^  alias  Bamboccio.  He  left 
England  aft«  he  had  liv'd  abroad  a  confiderable 
Time,  and  died  here  about  aoyearsago. 

J  OHN  Fan  WTKE^ 

Son  of  the  before-mention'd,  was  a  Dutch  Bat- 
tel-Paintcr  of  great  Note*   He  has  both  in  his 

Horfcs 


(  48o  ) 

Horfes  and  Landskips,  a  great  Frcedorh  of  Pen- 
cilling  and  good  Colour ;  as  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
Fire  in  moft  of  his  Defigns,  fome  of  which  are 
very  large,  efpecially  thole  of  Sieges  and  pirch'd 
Battels,  as  at  Namur^  the  Boyn,  &c.  His  Hilnt- 
ting-Pieces  are  alfo  in  great  Efteem  among  our 
Country-Gentry,  for  whom  he  often  drew  Horfes 
and  Dogs  by  the  Life,  in  which  he  imitated  the 
Manner  of  Woverman.  He  died  at  Mortlack, 
where  he  h^d^  liv'd  for  fome  time,  about  the 
year  1702. 

z. 

Uv.ZOUST  or  SOESZ 

Was  an  eminent  Dutch  Face- Painter,  who  came 
into  Engla72d  about  50  yeafs  ago,  and  found 
here  Encouragement  fuitable  to  his  Merit.  The 
Portraits  he  drew  after  Men  are  admirable,  ha- 
ving iri  them  a  juft  bold  Draft,  and  good 
Colouring  j  but  he  did  not  always  execute  with 
a  due  regard  to  Grace,  efpecially  in  Women's 
Faces,  which  is  art  Habit  can  only,  be  acquired 
by  Drawitig  after  the  moft  perfcd  Beauties,  of 
which  *tis  fufficiently  known,  our  Nation  is  bet- 
ter ftor'd  than  his  Country.  What  we  owe 
more  efpecially  to  him,  is  for  his  educating  Mr. 
jR%,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken  elfcwhere,  at 
large;  and  therefore,  fhall  not  need  to  re- 
peat any  thing  here.  Mr.  Zoufi  painted  feveral 
Perfons  of  very  great  Quality.  His  Colouring 
was  very  warm,  and  he  was  a  great  Imitator  of 
Nature,  but  for  the  moft  part  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in  his  Choice*  He  died  in  London  about  30 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Brown. 


